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PREFACE 

'  Is  Wellhausen  in  the  right  ?  Then  I  withdraw  all 
respect  from  the  entire  guild  of  Old  Testament  scholars, 
since  they  have  regarded  as  demonstrated  truth,  and 
proclaimed  as  such  to  others,  what  on  the  first  vigorous 
assault  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 
But  is  Wellhausen  not  in  the  right  ?  Still  they  deserve 
no  real  respect,  because  they  have  allowed  his  revolu 
tionary  theories  to  spread  themselves  abroad  with 
out  meeting  them  energetically  with  conclusive  proof 
of  their  untenability.' — Addressed  to  Bertheau  by  a 
distinguished  Historian.  Quoted  by  Klostermann  in 
'  Der  Pentateuch' 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE    PROPOSED    INQUIRY 

'  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'— i  Thess.  v.  21. 
'  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be 
of  God.' — i  John  iv.  I. 

I.  THE  specific  object  of  this  inquiry  is  not  to  vindicate 
the  traditional  theory  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  to  undertake  the  removal  of  such 
difficulties  in  connection  therewith  as  are  usually  felt  by 
honest  doubters  or  anxious  seekers  after  the  truth. 
That  there  are  difficulties  attending  what  may  be 
called  the  orthodox  or  conservative  view  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  and  vain  to 
attempt  to  conceal.  But  whether  these  difficulties  have 
been  successfully  overcome  by  traditional  apologetic  or 
not,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  present  investigation  to 
determine.  Neither  is  it  desired  to  suggest  a  suspicion 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  deem  their  speculations 
helpful  in  the  way  of  lifting  stumbling-blocks  from  the 
paths  of  such  as  would  fain  become  disciples  of  the  old 
faith,  but  profess  they  cannot  because  of  the  offence 
which  would  thereby  be  given  to  their  intellects.  The 
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principal  design  of  this  inquiry  is  to  consider  whether, 
and  if  at  all  how  far,  the  so-called  scientific  and  his 
torical  theologians  of  the  present  day  have  succeeded 
in  solving  the  various  literary,  moral,  and  religious 
problems  that  are  raised  by  that  marvellous  volume 
which  for  nineteen  centuries,  at  least,  has  been  recog 
nised  by  the  Christian  consciousness  of  mankind  as 
the  Word  of  God.  In  other  words  it  is  meant 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  higher  critical 
theories  now  current  as  to  the  Old  Testament  are  true, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  acceptance.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to  notice  and 
reply  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  argument  or  hypo 
thesis  that  has  been  advanced  by  the  Higher  Critics  in 
exposition  or  defence  of  their  views,  but  merely  to 
furnish  such  a  statement  of  these  views  in  respect  of 
fulness  and  clearness  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  under 
stand  them  in  their  length  and  breadth,  in  their  import 
and  bearings,  and  such  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
adduced  in  their  support  in  respect  of  fairness  and 
impartiality  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  reader,  if  he 
wishes,  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  decision  for  himself  as 
to  whether  in  taking  up  the  positions  they  have  done 
the  Higher  Critics  are  right 

2.  The  manifest  timeliness  of  this  inquiry  will  not  be 
questioned  by  any  who  possess  even  a  slender  acquaint 
ance  with  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  this  im 
portant  subject.  The  Higher  Critics  have  been  on  the 
field  with  their  confessedly  clever  and  highly  attractive 
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but  constantly  shifting  and  somewhat  kaleidoscopic 
theories,  more  or  less  actively  pressing  these  upon 
public  attention,  for  exactly  three  half-centuries,  dat 
ing  from  1753  A.D.,  when  Astruc,  a  French  physician, 
first  suggested  the  composition  of  Genesis  from  pre 
existing  documents.  In  particular  since  Graf,  following 
Reuss,  Georg,  and  Vatke,  published  in  1866  A.D.  his 
hypothesis  of  the  late  date  of  the  Levitical  law  a  com 
plete  generation  has  passed,  during  which  his  successors, 
Duhm,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen,  with  their  adherents, 
Kautzsch,  Stade,  Smend,  Cornill,  Holzinger,  and  others 
in  Germany,  Robertson  Smith,  Cheyne,  Driver,  George 
Adam  Smith,  and  others  in  Britain,  and,  in  America, 
Bacon,  Briggs,  Moore,  and  others,  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  prosecute  their  researches,  mature  their 
speculations,  formulate  their  theories,  and  expound 
their  schemes.  With  remarkable  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  cherished  beliefs  were  being  assailed 
the  Higher  Critics  have  been  permitted  almost  without 
let  or  hindrance  to  exercise  their  conspicuous  ability, 
and  even  marvellous  ingenuity,  in  building  up  their  so- 
called  scientific  system  of  literary  analysis  and  historical 
criticism  and  placing  it  before  the  public.  Intellect 
and  learning  of  the  highest  order  and  repute  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  task.  Indeed,  with  quite  charming 
humility  the  Higher  Critics  have  sometimes  assured 
their  admirers  that  brain-power  and  reliable  scholarship 
can  nowhere  be  found  except  among  themselves  ;  that,  in 
fact,  to  speak  it  openly,  they  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
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of  all  the  talent  and  erudition  that  have  been  active  in 
the  Church  for  the  last  fifty  years.  If,  therefore,  the 
top  stone  has  not  yet  been  laid  upon  the  critical  edifice, 
it  cannot  have  been  for  lack  of  skilful  and  busy  workmen. 
Nor  can  it  be  complained  that  adequate  time  has  not 
been  allowed  for  the  completion  of  their  structure, 
Professor  Cheyne,  of  Oxford,  has  indeed  hinted  L  that 
a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past  by 
literary  analysis  and  historical  criticism  is,  after  all,  un 
satisfactory,  and  that  a  new  departure  will  require  to  be 
made  if  trustworthy  results  are  to  be  obtained.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  critical  school. 
In  their  judgment  the  work  has  been  so  successfully 
accomplished  that  hardly  anything  more  remains  to  be 
done.  '  The  Graf-Wellhausen  theory,'  says  one,2  '  is 
absolutely  irrefutable.'  Another8  affirms  that  'the 
ideas  which  certainly  long  before  Wellhausen  had  been 
expressed  or  pointed  out  by  Reuss,  Vatke,  Graf, 
Kuenen,  Duhm,  and  others  have  been  carried  by  him  to 
a  complete  and  decisive  victory.'  A  third 4  announces 
that  '  the  battle  of  the  Higher  Critics  has  been  fought 
and  won.'  Whether  these  somewhat  jubilant  pronounce 
ments — these  loud-sounding  pseans  of  victory — can  be 
justified  or  not,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  methods  and 

1  Nineteenth    Century  and  After,    January    (1902).    See    also    En 
cyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Hexateuch.' 

2  Kautzsch,  Bibelwerk,  Beilage,  p.  152.      (Quoted  by  Fries,  p.  2.) 

3  Fries,  Moderne  Darstellungen  der  Geschichte  Israels,  p.    I. 

4  George  Adam  Smith,  Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,  pp.  72,  73. 
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results  of  the  Higher  Criticism  are  now  sufficiently  well 
understood  by  Christian   scholars   generally,   even   by 
those  not  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  favoured  guild  who 
have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Church's  stock  in  trade 
of  mental  capacity  and  academical  attainment.     If  the 
newer  teaching  is  in  any  quarter  dimly  apprehended,  the 
cause  has  not  been  want  of  publication  and  appraise 
ment  on  the  part  of  its   supporters.     For   twenty-five 
years    they   have    practically   held    the    command    of 
the  Press,  of  University  chairs  and  theological  lecture 
ships,  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to   propound,  explain,    and  recommend    their 
discoveries.     The   silence  of  those  to  whom  both   the 
methods    and   the  results   of  their    investigations    are 
unacceptable    has  frequently  been    blamed   as    unduly 
tolerant,  if  not  as  rather  lacking  in  courage.     In  any 
case  this  longsuffering  on  the  part  of  conservative  theo 
logians,  prudent  or  mistaken,  has  removed  all  ground 
for  objecting  to  the  present   proposed   inquiry  on  the 
score   that   a  fair   opportunity  has    not   been  afforded 
to   the  Higher  Critics   to  clearly  and  fully  state  their 
case. 

3 .  The  perfect  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  inquiry 
calls  for  no  vindication.  Apart  altogether  from  the  apo 
stolic  injunctions  above  quoted,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Christian  people  are  obediently  to  lay  aside  their 
time-honoured  beliefs  with  regard  to  the  authorship 
and  contents  of  the  Bible  simply  at  the  bidding  of  the 
critics,  without  being  satisfied  that  those  beliefs  are 
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wrong,  or  that  it  is  their  duty  to  embrace  the  novel 
doctrines  of  the  critics  before  being  persuaded  that 
these  doctrines  are  right.  The  gospel  of  a  '  clean 
slate '  will  not  readily  find  favour  with  steady-going 
thinkers  in  religion,  any  more  than  in  politics,  until 
its  preachers  have  conclusively  shown  that  what  now 
stands  written  on  the  slate  is  worthless  and  ought  to  be 
wiped  off,  and  that  what  is  proposed  to  be  placed  upon 
the  slate  is  valuable  and  ought  to  be  inscribed  there 
upon.  The  Higher  Critics,  as  above  explained,  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  theories  championed  by 
them  are  unassailably  correct  and  worthy  of  all  accep 
tation.  But  as  defendants  at  the  bar  do  not  usually  pro 
nounce  their  own  verdicts,  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that 
the  public,  and  not  the  critics,  are  the  proper  judges  in 
this  cause.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  critics  have  per 
suaded  themselves  that  the  methods  they  have  employed 
are  legitimate,  and  the  results  they  have  reached  in 
accordance  with  truth,  unless  they  can  make  out  their 
pleas  at  the  bar  of  ordinary  Christian  intelligence  ; 
unless,  to  use  another  political  phrase  of  the  hour,  they 
can  convince  '  the  man  in  the  street,'  it  is  not  likely 
their  theories  will  secure  popular  acceptance.  Nor  will  it 
suffice  to  contend  that  experts  alone,  literary  and  histori 
cal,  are  competent  to  determine  the  questions  involved  in 
this  inquiry,  and  that  ordinary  Christians  are  not  quali 
fied  to  speak  or  even  think  upon  the  subject  clearly  ;  that 
was  not  the  opinion  either  of  Paul,  who  said,  '  He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things  '  (i  Cor.  ii.  15),  or  of  John, 
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who  wrote, '  And  ye  have  an  anointing  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  ye  know  all  things  '  (i  John  ii.  20).  Experts 
or  specialists  of  all  kinds,  while  useful  in  ascertaining 
facts  and  entitled  both  to  be  heard  and  deferred  to  when 
furnishing  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  facts,  often  err  in 
their  deductions  from  those  facts,  and  have  not  infre 
quently  been  known  to  mistake  assumptions  or  ima 
ginations  for  facts.  Besides,  while  experts  possess  a 
technical  knowledge  beyond  the  common  people,  they 
have  not  by  any  means  a  monopoly  of  common  sense 
or  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  The  gift  of  logic,  the 
capacity  of  reasoning,  the  power  of  drawing  a  legitimate 
inference  and  of  detecting  a  palpable  fallacy  resides  in 
many  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  either  science  or 
philosophy,  and  who  never  sat  upon  the  benches  of 
either  school  or  college.  It  is  simply  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  unlearned  listeners  or  readers  do  not  know 
when  their  scholarly  teachers  are  talking  nonsense.  If 
the  discoveries  of  astronomical  and  geological  science 
have  been  accepted  by  the  masses,  that  is  not  because 
these  have  ignorantly  or  unquestioningly  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  astronomers  and  geologists,  but  because 
the  discoveries  themselves  have  been  recognised  by  the 
average  intellect  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  Truth.  In  the 
same  way  the  Higher  Critics  need  hardly  expect  their 
conclusions  to  be  adopted  until  these  have  commended 
themselves  to  the  sober  understanding  of  the  Christian 
public.  Moreover,  even  granting  that  experts  alone  can 
settle  the  questions  involved  in  the  Higher  Criticism,  by 
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what  right  do  linguistic  and  literary  experts  arrogate  to 
themselves  exclusively  the  function  of  judging  ?  The 
every-day  religious  man  who  has  studied  the  Word  of 
God  under  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  an  expert  of  another  and,  some  hold,  of  a 
higher  order  than  merely  of  language  and  literature  ;  and 
the  subjects  handled  by  the  critics,  the  methods  followed, 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  them  are  topics  on 
which  he  has  both  something  to  say  and  a  claim  to 
be  heard.  And  in  any  case,  if  the  Higher  Critics  are 
unable  to  satisfy  the  mind,  heart,  and  conscience  of  the 
spiritual  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  learned  man, 
they  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  verdict  in  their  favour. 
4.  The  urgent  necessity  of  this  inquiry  will  appear  on 
considering  the  widespread  anxiety  and  alarm  that  have 
been  created  in  the  Christian  Church  by  the  speculations 
and  pronouncements  of  the  critics,  by  the  serious  hin 
drance  these  are  causing  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  and 
by  the  palpable  damage  they  are  working  in  both  the 
Church  and  the  world — in  the  former  by  driving  men 
out  of  the  faith,  and  in  the  latter  by  keeping  men  from 
the  faith.  That  Christian  people  of  fair  intelligence  and 
sincere  piety  are  distressed  at  a  movement  which  appears 
at  least  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  their  faith  and 
render  allegiance  to  that  faith  a  matter  of  supreme  diffi 
culty  is  fast  becoming  notorious.  Christian  ministers 
are  heard  on  every  side  complaining  that  their  hands 
are  weakened  by  the  new  theories  about  the  Bible 
which  are  being  propagated,  not  by  sceptics  and  ration- 
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alising  thinkers  alone,  but  by  what  are  called  believing 
or  gospel-loving  pastors  and  teachers.  It  is  true  that 
many  or  perhaps  most  of  these  latter  profess  that  the 
views  they  have  espoused  and  now  recommend  have 
transformed  the  Bible  into  a  new  book  for  them,  '  grand 
and  more  satisfying,'  which  they  enjoy  as  they  never 
enjoyed  the  old  Bible  of  their  fathers,  and  have  removed 
stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way  of  persons  of  culture 
and  learning  who  were  deterred  from  accepting  Chris 
tianity  because  of  the  burden  laid  upon  their  intellects 
through  the  traditionary  doctrines  of  revelation  and 
inspiration,  miracle  and  prophecy  ;  but  those  who  make 
these  assertions,  doubtless  in  perfect  sincerity,  should 
not  forget  that  while  to  them  the  Bible  may  have 
become  better  and  more  attractive  through  the  critical 
hypothesis,  to  others  it  has  really  become  worse  and  less 
helpful,  and  that  for  one  whom  the  speculations  of  the 
critics  have  assisted  to  faith,  there  are  probably  scores 
who  by  the  same  means  have  been  driven  out  of  or  kept 
from  the  faith.1  Christian  ministers  who  come  much  in 

1  Some  favourably  disposed  to  the  new  doctrines  have  admitted  this ; 
e.g.  Rev.  W.  B.  Selbie,  Cambridge.  '  Foremost  among  the  influences 
causing  unbelief  was  that  of  modern  Biblical  criticism.'  '  Modern  criticism 
has  already  made  it  impossible  for  men  to  find  in  the  Bible  the  supreme  and 
unquestioning  guide  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  found '  (Paper  on 
Difficulties  of  Belief  read  at  Congregational  Union,  Glasgow,  1902).  Also 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  at  the  Centenary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  the  Mansion  House,  London,  on  March  6, 
1903,  referring  to  the  critical  view  of  the  Scriptures,  said  a  critic  might 
ask  them,  '  Does  not  this  in  some  respect  chill  your  enthusiasm  ?  Does 
this  not  diminish  the  ardour  with  which  you  desire  to  spread  abroad  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  ? '  and  replied  to  the  critic's  questions,  while 
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contact  with  their  congregations  know  too  well  that  there 
is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  for  one  brought  into  the 
faith  from  the  cultured  classes,  tens,  if  not  twenties,  are 
thrown  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  untaught.  Hence  the 
necessity,  if  the  prevailing  unrest  is  to  be  allayed  and  the 
work  of  the  ministry  aided — if  the  lapsing  of  Church 
members  is  to  be  stayed  arid  the  aloofness  of  multitudes 
of  the  rising  generations  from  religion  arrested — that 
this  question  be  brought  to  a  determination,  whether  or 
not  the  Higher  Critics  are  right. 

5.  The  selected  method  for  conducting  this  inquiry 
will  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  fair.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  proposed  to  hear  the  teaching  of  the  Higher  Critics 
as  expounded  by  themselves,  and  that  in  three  chapters — 
the  literature,  the  history,  and  the  religion  of  Israel — 
allowing  the  critics  as  far  as  possible  to  state  their  views 
in  their  own  words,  that  no  room  may  be  left  for  the 
accusation  of  unfairness  in  setting  these  views  forth. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  intended  to  inquire  what 
indemnity  will  require  to  be  paid  to  the  critics,  or  what 
results  may  naturally  be  expected  to  ensue,  if  these 
views  are  established  :  this  in  five  chapters,  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  show  that  the  acceptance  of  higher 
critical  views  will  sooner  or  later  entail  the  surrender 
of  the  truth  of  Old  Testament  history,  the  idea  of  a 
supernatural  religion,  the  notion  of  an  inspired  Bible, 

repudiating  the  conclusion  :  '  I  think  the  fact  has  to  be  admitted.' 
(Reported  in  Glasgow  Herald,  March  7,  1903.)  A  writer  in  the  British 
Weekly ;  March  12,  1903,  adds  :  '  Mr.  Balfour  must  surely  know  that  many 
of  the  Higher  Critics  have  ceased  to  be  believers. ' 
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the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  New  Testament 
scheme  of  salvation.  In  the  third  place  an  examina 
tion  will  be  made  of  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  the 
Higher  Critics,  to  discover  whether  and  how  far  these 
are  legitimate  and  right  :  this  in  seven  chapters,  dealing 
with  the  presuppositions  of  the  Higher  Critics,  the 
improbabilities  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  the  documen 
tary  hypothesis,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  Priests'  Code,  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets. 

In  conclusion  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  state  the 
verdict  on  the  whole  situation  which  appears  to  be  justi 
fied  by  the  preceding  investigation. 
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PART   I 

THE   TEACHING   OF  THE  HIGHER   CRITICS 

(as  expounded  by  themselves}. 

'  May   we   know   what   this   new   doctrine,    whereof  thou   speakest, 
is  ?  ' — Acts  xvii.  19. 

IN  attempting  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Higher  Critics  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  present 
these  in  as  colourless  a  light  as  possible,  with  no 
exaggeration  in  either  one  direction  or  another,  ex 
tenuating  nothing  and  setting  down  nought  in  malice, 
but  preserving,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  strictest  impartiality 
between  the  views  taken  of  their  beliefs  by  the  critics 
themselves  and  the  aspects  in  which  these  appear  to 
their  opponents — nay,  for  the  most  part  allowing  the 
critics  to  state  their  conclusions,  in  their  own  words,  in 
the  fullest  and  clearest  terms  at  their  command.  It 
will  also  be  kept  in  mind  and  duly  regarded  that  since 
the  days  of  Astruc  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
has  passed  through  many  phases  which  have  continued 
for  a  season  to  enjoy  considerable  popularity,  but  have 

B 
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eventually  disappeared,  presumably  to  the  disappoint 
ment  of  their  gifted  authors  ;  and  that  even  to-day 
among  those  who  have  accepted  the  Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis  of  the  post-Exilic  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law 
varying  shades  of  opinion  exist  which  no  fair  inquiry 
can  overlook.  It  will  not,  however,  be  practicable  within 
the  limits  of  this  work  to  deal  with  or  even  mention  all 
of  these  in  detail.  Nor  will  that  be  necessary.  The 
ends  of  truth  will  be  adequately  served  by  noting  the 
distinction  which  obviously  enough  holds  between  the 
more  and  less  advanced  sections  of  the  critical  school- 
between  the  rationalistic  or  naturalistic  section  which 
declines,  and  the  so-called  believing  or  evangelical  section 
which  consents,  to  recognise  a  supernatural  factor  in 
the  evolution  of  Israel's  history,  religion,  and  literature. 
This  distinction  reflects  itself  in  corresponding  differ 
ences  between  the  views  of  each  and  in  the  manner  of 
presenting  these. 

In  exhibiting  the  teaching  of  the  Higher  Critics  it 
will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  literature,  pass  on 
to  the  history,  and  end  with  the  religion  of  Israel, 
partly  because  our  knowledge  of  Israel's  history  and 
religion  is  derived  chiefly  from  its  literature,  but  also 
because  the  views  entertained  by  the  critics  concerning 
the  history  and  religion  are  largely  dependent  on  and 
coloured  by  their  judgments  about  the  literature. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   LITERATURE   OF    ISRAEL 

WITHOUT  aiming  at  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  critical 
opinion  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament — which 
would  practically  involve  the  preparation  of  a  work  on 
biblical  introduction — we  shall  restrict  attention  to  the 
following  points,  an  elucidation  of  which  will  be  amply 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  : — 

The  Manufacture  of  the  Hexateuch  ; 

The  Colouring  of  the  History  Books; 

The  Extrusion  of  David  from  the  Psalter  ;  and 

The  Disintegration  of  the  Prophets. 

i.  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  HEXATEUCH 

With  regard  to  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  or  the  Hexateuch  as  they  are  now  fashionably 
styled,  i.e.  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  all 
critics  are  agreed  that  while  they  seem  to  form  a  connected 
whole  they  do  not  really  do  so,  but  consist  of  many 
parts  and  parcels  from  various  hands  who  wrote  at 
remotely  distant  times,  extending  at  least  over  a  period 
of  500  years,  in  widely  separated  places,  in  Palestine 
and  in  Babylon  and  under  strongly  diverging  circum 
stances,  when  Israel  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  under 
Solomon  and  the  early  kings,  and  when  Israel  was  in 
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the  depths  of  its  misery  under  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  conquerors.  At  the  basis  of  the  Hexateuch,  it 
is  said,  lie  four  (J,  E,  D,  and  P,  including  H)  or  if  H 
be  counted  separately  five  (J,  E,  D,  H,  P)  source  writ 
ings  or  literary  documents  which  were  interwoven  with 
each  other  by  a  series  of  editors  or  revisers,  usually 
called  redactors  (R),  and  into  which,  either  while 
existing  apart  or  after  combination,  were  taken  up  and 
incorporated  quite  a  nnmber  of  smaller  pieces — at 
least  eight — to  form  the  Hexateuch  as  it  now  shows 
itself  in  the  sacred  volume.  Hardly  anything  can 
surpass  in  interest  and  fascination,  if  only  one  could  be 
sure  of  its  truth,  the  story,  as  told  by  the  critics,  of  the 
manufacture  or,  to  use  a  scientific  term,  the  evolution  of 
this  wonderful  book  which  stands  at  the  opening  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Probably  none  have  told  that 
story  better  than  Professors  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill,1  of 
Konigsberg,  and  Emil  Kautzsch,2  of  Halle  ;  and  these 
eminent  scholars  we  shall  take  as  our  guides  in  present 
ing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  completion 
of  this  part  of  the  Bible. 

According  then  to  these  teachers,  who  in  the  main 
follow  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  the  oldest  portions  oi 
the  Hexateuch  were  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  1-27) ;  the  Book  oi  the  Covenant  (Exod. 
xxi.-xxiii.)  ;  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Num. 
xxi.  14);  the  Book  of  Jasher  or  the  Book  of  the  Up 
right  Ones  (Josh.  x.  13;  cf.  2  Sam.  i.  18)  ;  and  the 
original  forms  of  Balaam's  discourses  (Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.), 
all  belonging  to  the  close  of  Solomon's  or  the  beginning 
of  Rehoboam's  reign,  i.e.  somewhere  about  930  B.C.  In 

1  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament  (1891). 

*  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (l 
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course  of  time,  as  just  stated,  these  with  other  frag 
mentary  survivals  of  antiquity  to  be  afterwards  men 
tioned,  were  incorporated  in  the  larger  work  which 
began  to  be  prepared  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
century. 

( i )   The  Jehovistic  Narrative  (} ) 

The  author  or  compiler  of  this  portion  of  the 
Hexateuch,  assert  the  critics,  was  a  writer  or  story-teller 
who  lived  in  Judah  about  830  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  furnished  his  contemporaries  with  an 
account  of  the  early  patriarchal  legends  of  his  people, 
which  up  till  then  had  been  handed  down  from  sire  to 
son,  as  similar  tales  are  accustomed  to  be  passed  on 
among  primitive  tribes  by  means  of  oral  tradition.  It 
was  this  writer's  habit  to  designate  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  rather  the  National  God  of  Israel,  as  Jahveh,  Jehovah 
(in  the  Authorised  Version,  Lord) ;  and  this  circumstance 
has  led  to  the  critics  designating  him  J,  i.e.  the  Jehovist. 
His  work,  it  is  explained,  will  be  found  in  Gen.  ii.  4b, 
from  which,  says  Kautzsch,  it  '  flows  abundantly  through 
the  whole  of  Genesis  and  Exodus '  ;  and  again  in 
Num.  x.  29,  from  which  it  runs  on  with  interruptions  to 
the  close  of  that  book,  disappearing  finally  '  in  the  two 
first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges.'  The  specific  aim 
of  this  narrator,  he  adds,  was  to  '  supply  a  history  of  the 
Israelite  theocracy  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  the  land  west  of  the 
Jordan.'  Though  usually  spoken  of  as  one,  this  narrator 
was  in  reality  three ;  J  ',  who  '  relates  the  history  of 
Israel  without  presupposing  a  Flood  '  ;  J  2,  who'Yecords 
'  the  primeval  history  of  mankind  and  interweaves  an 
account  of  the  Flood  ' ;  and  J  3,  who  '  blended  the  two 
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recensions  so  as  to  form  the  Jehovist  as  we  now  have 
him  in  the  Pentateuch.'  With  this  analysis  of  the 
Jehovistic  document  Cornill  and  Budde  agree.  Cornill 
and  Kautzsch  give  855-850  B.C.  for  the  date  of  J  1  ; 
Cornill  and  Budde  place  J  2  somewhere  before  700  B.C.  ; 
Cornill  locates  J  3  about  650  B.C. 

(2)   The  Elohistic  Narrative  (E) 

A  hundred  years  after  the  Jehovist,  or  about  B.C. 
750,  but  this  time  in  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.,  a 
second  story-teller  took  the  field,  and  supplied  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom  with  his  version  of 
the  same  early  patriarchal  tales  or  legends,  only  using 
the  name  Elohim,  God  (though  why  is  not  clear)  for  the 
national  divinity,  and  receiving  from  the  critics  in  con 
sequence  the  appellation  Elohist  (E).  This  writer's 
work,  it  is  stated,  commences,  if  not  at  Gen.  xv.  2,  as 
some  suggest,  certainly  at  Gen.  xx.  i,  where  the 
account  of  Abraham's  second  denial  of  Sarah  is  intro 
duced,  which,  allege  the  critics,  was  just  E's  version  of 
J's  story.  '  Hence,'  concludes  Kautzsch,  '  it,'  i.e.  E's 
narrative,  '  seems  not  to  have  contained  a  history  of 
primeval  times,  corresponding  to  the  Jehovistic  pieces 
in  Gen.  i.-xi.'  (though  why  again  Kautzsch  does  not 
explain),  but  '  on  the  other  hand  must  have  run  in  almost 
unbroken  parallelism  with  the  Jehovist  in  the  patriarchal 
histories,  the  history  of  the  exodus  and  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.'  Its  Ephraimite  origin  is  supposed  to  be 
proved  by  '  the  striking  prominence  into  which  it  brings 
the  great  Israelite  sanctuaries,  especially  the  holy  stone 
of  Bethel,  by  the  part  Reuben  plays  as  spokesman  for 
the  brothers,  and  much  else ' — not  very  convincing 
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arguments,  it  must  be  allowed — but,  curiously  enough, 
it  also  like  J,  both  Cornill  and  Kautzsch  after  Kuenen 
affirm,  appears  to  have  been  revised  a  hundred  years  later, 
i.e.  about  650  B.C.,  by  an  Ephraimite  (E2),  says  Cornill, 
by  a  Judahite,  says  Kautzsch,  who  brought  it  up  to  date 
and  made  it  correspond  with  the  advanced  prophetical 
ideas  of  the  time  —pretty  much,  we  presume,  as  Schrader 
in  1869  revised  and  republished  with  the  latest  higher 
critical  improvements  De  Wette's '  Einleitung,'  which  had 
been  first  given  to  the  public  nearly  fifty  years  before,  in 
1817,  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  Schrader  always 
indicated  what  was  his  work  and  what  was  De  Wette's, 
the  Hebrew  redactor  never  troubled  to  distinguish  his 
contributions  from  those  of  his  author,  but  allowed  his 
readers  to  find  them  out,  if  he  cared  or  if  he  cculd. 
Among  the  sections  inserted  by  E2,  Kuenei.  reckons  the 
whole  of  the  first  decalogue,  with  the  historical  parts 
relating  thereto  in  Exod.  xix.-xxiv.  and  the  history  of 
the  golden  calf  inseparably  bound  up  therewith  in  Exod. 
xxxii.  i-xxxiii.  6.  These  may  stand  as  examples  ; 
other  interpolations  it  is  not  needful  to  specify. 

After  undergoing,  as  explained,  sundry  revisions  and 
emendations,  these  two  popular  story-books  were  united 
into  one — 

THE  PROPHETICAL  HISTORY  BOOK  (JE) 

—not  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  comparison  might  be 
instituted  as  to  which  writer  furnished  the  more  elegant, 
the  more  fascinating,  the  more  truthful,  or  the  more 
accurate  account  of  the  forefathers  of  the  nation,  but 
woven  together  as  they  now  stand  in  the  Hexateuch, 
and  so  skilfully  interlaced  that  for  more  than  2,000 
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years  no  critic  even  suspected  they  were  two,  but  all 
believed  them  to  be  one — nay,  so  dexterously  executed 
was  the  task  that  it  has  taken  the  brilliant  army  of 
Hebrew  experts  more  than  200  years  to  disentangle 
these  documents,  if  even  yet  they  have  succeeded,  which 
some  of  the  clearer-headed  among  them  doubt.  Who 
accomplished  this  remarkable  feat,  whether  the  reviser 
of  E,  viz.  E2,  or  another  unknown  editor,  Rje,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  ;  but  that  the  feat  was  done  about  650 
B.C.,  say  the  critics,  no  vestige  of  doubt  remains. 

(3)   The  Deuteronomic  Law  Book  (D) 

Concerning  this  the  theory  which  has  been  in  vogue 
since  Paine  broached  it  in  his  '  Age  of  Reason  '  (1795), 
and  De  Wette  advanced  it  in  his  '  Beitragen  '  ( 1 806),  and 
Bohlen  stamped  it  with  his  approval  in  his  '  Historical 
and  Critical  Illustrations  of  Genesis'  (1835),  and  which 
is  now  .championed  by  all  the  adherents  of  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  hypothesis,  is  that  the  Book  of  the  Law 
found  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Hilkiah  the 
priest  in  621  B.C.  and  by  him  shown  to  Shaphan  the 
scribe,  who  carried  it  to  Josiah  the  king,  who  recognised 
it  as  the  Law  of  the  Lord  by  Moses  and  sent  it  to 
Huldah  the  prophetess,  who  did  the  same,  was  not  the 
entire  Pentateuch  but  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
that  not  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Hexateuch,  but  in  its 
original  form,  about  the  extent  of  which,  however,  diver 
sity  of  sentiment  prevails.  Cornill,  following  Well- 
hausen,1  thinks  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  contained 
only  chapters  xii.-xxvi.,  with  perhaps  a  curse  appended, 
the  historical  introductions,  chaps  i.-iv.  and  v.-xi.  along 

1  Prolegomena  stir  Geschichte  Israels,  p.  360. 
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with  the  appendices,  chaps,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  &c. ,  being 
added  later  by  two  revisers,  Dh  and  Dp,  though  which 
of  the  two  was  the  earlier  or  had  the  larger  hand  in 
producing  the  Deuteronomy  of  the  Pentateuch  he  pro 
fesses  himself  unable  to  decide.  All  he  ventures  to 
assert  is  that  Dp  proceeded  from  the  period  of  the 
Exile,  say  about  570  B.C.  Kautzsch1  substantially 
agrees  with  Kuenen,2  who  fearlessly  builds  upon  '  the 
supposition  that  Hilkiah's  Book  of  the  Law  contained 
everything  we  now  read  in  Deut.  iv.  44~xxvi.  and 
xxviii.,'  Kautzsch  appending  chap.  xxxi.  9-13  as  part 
of  the  original  Deuteronomy  and  regarding  all  the  rest 
as  later  additions.  Like  Cornill,  Kautzsch  considers 
that  'the  original  Deuteronomy  must  have  passed 
through  at  least  two  revisions,  in  many  respects  har 
monious,  but  in  others  diverse,'  and  that  '  our  present 
Deuteronomy  is  the  result  of  an  amalgamation  of  these, 
thought  by  most  to  have  been  effected  in  the  course  of 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  not  to  have  been  accom 
plished  without  all  kinds  of  final  additions.'  As  to  its 
author  and  the  date  of  its  composition  the  critics  are 
divided.  While  at  one  in  surmising  it  was  written  not  long 
before  it  was  produced  by  Hilkiah,  they  are  not  unani 
mous  as  to  how  long  or  by  whom.  Anthony  von  Dale 
conjectured  that  the  book  was  written  by  Hilkiah  him 
self;  De  Wette  suggested  that  an  inspired  man  standing 
near  Jeremiah  was  responsible  for  its  production  ;  Colenso 
believed  that  either  Jeremiah  himself  or  some  other 
great  prophet  of  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy 
composed  it.  The  current  theory  is  that  it  emanated  from 
the  prophetical  rather  than  from  the  priestly  party  in 
Jerusalem,  and  was  designed  to  promote  the  centralisation 

1  Outline  t  p.  66.  2   The  Religion  of  Israel,  ii.  17. 
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of  sacrificial  worship  in  the  Temple — with  monotheism  as 
its  aim,  says  Wellhausen  l — by  effecting  a  compromise 
between  the  two  parties,  through  the  latter  of  whom, 
however,  its  success  was  exclusively  effected.  Its  com 
position  has  been  placed  by  Reuss,  Wellhausen,  Dillmann, 
Cornill,  and  others  shortly  before  its  discovery  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  ;  by  Kautzsch  in  that  of  Manasseh  ;  by 
Steuernagel  in  that  of  Hezekiah  for  its  completed  form, 
in  that  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  or  Uzziah  of  Judah  for 
its  original  draft ;  by  Delitzsch  after  Solomon  and  before 
Isaiah  ;  and  byKonig  in  Mosaic  times  as  to  its  foundation 
elements,  though  as  to  its  revisions  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  and  immediately  after  722  or  about  the  age  of 
Hosea.  So  happily  do  the  critics  agree. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolutionary  process  was  the 
formation  of 

THE  DEUTERONOMIC  HISTORY  BOOK  (JED) 

by  the  combination  of  the  prophetic  history  book 
(JE)  with  Deuteronomy  (D)  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  Exile —say  about  540  B.C.  The  two 
editions  of  Deuteronomy  above  referred  to  (Dh  and  Dp) 
having  been  united  by  one  or  other  of  these  revisers, 
the  resulting  combination  was,  either  by  one  of  these 
or  by  an  independent  editor,  bound  up  with  the 
prophetic  history  book  (JE)  and  the  whole  pub 
lished  under  the  above  title.  The  new  volume,  we 
are  told,  was  intended  to  furnish  a  history  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  its  career  as  a  nation, 
not  exactly  as  it  fell  out,  i.e.  not  precisely  authentic, 
but  revised  in  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy,  which  means 

1  Israelitische  undjiidische  Geschichte,  p.  131. 
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touched  up  and  coloured  by  the  revisers  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  other  than  it  really  was,  i.e.  to  cause  readers 
to  imagine  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  had  been  in 
operation  in  ancient  times,  when  in  point  of  fact,  ac 
cording  to  the  critics,  it  was  not.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  critics  this  procedure  is  regarded  as  having  been 
honest  and  calculated  to  promote  the  glory  of  Grod. 

(4)  The  Priestly  Writing  (P) 

The  fourth  principal  document  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hexateuch  may  be  said  in  a  general 
way  to  correspond  with  the  sacrificial  system  contained 
in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers.  The  first  draft  of 
this  system,  we  are  assured,  appeared  about  the  middle 
of  the  Exile,  and  may  be  recognised  to-day  in  Lev. 
xvii.-xxvi.,  though  to  these  chapters  by  some  are 
added  verses  x.  10,  11  ;  xi.  2b-23,  41-47.  As  the  first 
stratum  of  the  Priests'  Code  this  draft  has  been  named 
by  Kuenen  P  *  ;  as  the  law  represented  as  published  at 
Sinai  Dillmann  has  called  it  S  ;  on  account  of  the 
frequency  with  which  the  divine  commands  in  it  are 
prefaced  or  followed  by  the  words  :  '  For  I  the  Lord 
your  God  am  holy'  (xix.  I  ;  xx.  26),  or  'I  the  Lord 
who  sanctify  you  am  holy '  (xxvi.  8),  Klostermann 
suggested,  as  its  best  designation,  the  Law  of  Holiness, 
H  ;  and  by  this  title  it  is  usually  known  among  scholars. 
In  course  of  time,  perhaps  about  500  B.C.  in  the  Persian 
period,  it  was  followed  by  another  law  book  of  the 
same  order,  the  Priests'  Code  proper,  to  which  has  been 
assigned  the  appellation  P2,  partly  historical  and  partly 
legislative,  and  forming  a  framework  for  P1.  '  The  plan 
and  character  of  this  work,'  explains  Cornill,1  '  is  quite 

Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,  p.  60. 
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clear.  It  gives  a  history  of  Israel,  but  exclusively 
holy  history,  inasmuch  as  it  exerts  itself  to  prove  the 
historical  origin  of  certain  religious  institutions  in  an 
old  holy  time.  Around  the  Sabbath,  feast  laws, 
circumcision,  Passover,  sanctuary,  priests,  sacrifices, 
Levites  and  their  services,  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
legitimacy  of  the  high  priesthood  of  Aaron,  the  history 
in  P2  groups  and  arranges  itself.'  During  the  next  fifty 
years  P1  and  P2  were  united,  and  additions  to  the  book 
thus  formed  made  by  several  editors,  P3,  P4,  P5  .  .  .  Px, 
i.e.  too  numerous  to  mention,  whose  contributions, 
however,  cannot  be  determined — which  is  certainly  not 
surprising.  The  surprise  one  might  reflect  within  him 
self  would  have  been  in  their  detection,  though  on  the 
other  hand  if  they  were  not  detected  one  is  still  sur 
prised  at  the  critics  finding  out  they  were  so  numerous 
or  even  were  at  all.  But  without  doubt  the  critics 
can  explain  this.  In  any  case  the  Priests'  Code  was 
manufactured  in  Babylon  and  brought  up  to  Jerusalem 
by  Ezra  the  scribe  about  458  B.C.,  but  not  published  till 
fourteen  years  after,  in  444  B.C.  (Neh.  viii.),  for  no  dis 
coverable  reason  except  that,  as  Kautzsch  suggests,  '  the 
fit  time  did  not  seem  to  have  come  till  Nehemiah  was 
installed  as  governor.'  Possibly  Kautzsch  is  right  in 
this  artless  though  rather  feeble  suggestion  ;  but  he  is 
certainly  wrong  in  teaching  that  the  existence  of  the 
law  book  was  kept  a  secret  till  shown  to  the  people  from 
the  pulpit  in  the  street  before  the  Water  Gate,  for  it  was 
the  people  who  asked  Ezra  '  to  bring  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel ' 
(Neh.  viii.  i),  which  showed  they  were  quite  well  aware 
of  its  existence,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Ezra's  leaving 
Babylon.  And  why  should  they  not  have  been  aware 
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of  it  ?  Those  of  them  at  all  events  who  had  accom 
panied  Ezra  must  have  been  informed  about  the  com 
mission  he  had  received  from  Artaxerxes,  probably  had 
heard  it  read  ;  and  that  commission  distinctly  intimated 
that  the  law  of  his  (Ezra's)  God  was  in  his  hand.  Nor 
has  Kautzsch  the  slightest  warrant  for  stating  that 
Artaxerxes  looked  on  Ezra  as  the  author  of  the  law. 
Artaxerxes  called  Ezra  '  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the 
God  of  heaven'  (Ezra  vii.  12);  and  Kautzsch  will 
hardly  contend  (as  Fries1  does)  that  'scribe'  signifies 
'author'  rather  than  'writer'  or  'expounder.'  It  is  a 
pity  Hebrew  experts  do  not  read  their  Bibles  with 
more  attention.  That,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The 
doctrine  of  the  critics  is  that  Ezra,  who  '  had  prepared 
his  heart  to  seek  (not  to  invent)  the  law  of  the  Lord 
and  to  do  it '  (Ezra  vii.  10),  in  a  solemn  convocation  of 
the  returned  exiles,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
exhibited  the  Priests'  Code  to  the  people  for  the  first 
time  and  deliberately  told  them  it  was  '  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to 
Israel,'  though  he  knew  it  was  no  such  thing  but  the 
production  of  clever  and  devout  (?)  priests  in  Babylon — 
and  more,  actually  blessed  the  Lord,  the  Great  God,  for 
it,  and  looked  upon  the  people  who  '  bowed  their  heads 
and  worshipped  the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,'  dreaming  they  had  been  listening  to  the  words 
of  Jehovah  through  His  servant  Moses,  when  they  were 
only  hearing  the  traditions  or  inventions  of  men. 
Certainly  the  story  does  not  sound  well  and  the  critics 
ought  to  be  sure  they  are  right.  For  the  sake  of  Ezra's 
reputation  one  could  almost  wish  they  were  wrong. 
Forty  years  later,  or  about  400  B.C.,  the  tale 

1  Moderne  Darstellungen  der  Geschichte  Israels,  pp.  31,  32. 
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continues,  the  final  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Hexateuch  was  reached,  when  another  of  those  mys 
terious  editors  (Rp),  of  whom  the  critics  can  always 
command  a  plentiful  supply,  stepped  upon  the  scene, 
and  taking  the  Priests'  Code  (P)  of  Ezra,  combined  it 
with  the  Deuteronomic  history  book  (JED)  which  had 
issued — from  the  press  shall  we  say? — half  a  century 
before — the  critics'  dates  commonly  run  by  centuries  or 
half-centuries ! — and  after  providing  it  with  a  suitable 
framework  beginning  with  the  cosmogony  of  Gen.  i.  i- 
ii.  4a,  the  list  of  prediluvian  patriarchs  (Gen.  v.),  the  story 
of  the  Deluge  in  another  version  (Gen.  vi.-ix.),  a  table  of 
nations  (Gen.  x).,  and  so  on  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
turned  out  the  whole  to  the  Church  and  the  world  as 
Israel's  great  original  history  and  law  book  of  Moses 
JEDP,  or 

THE   HEXATEUCH 

of  the  critics,  giving  out  and  of  course  expecting  it  to 
be  credited  that  what  he  was  putting  into  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen  was  the  work  of  the  Lawgiver  ;  and  so 
effectually  had  he  and  his  predecessors  performed  their 
tasks  and  executed  their  plot  that  the  people  swallowed 
the  deception,  and  kept  on  believing  that  what  they 
read  and  passed  on  to  their  children  from  generation 
to  generation  was  the  veritable  composition  of  the 
renowned  founder  of  their  nation — ay  !  and  have  been 
followed  by  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  for 
nineteen  centuries,  whose  members,  comprising  men  of 
profound  spiritual  insight,  of  vast  intellectual  capacity 
and  of  extensive  scholarship  — apostles  and  prophets, 
pastors  and  teachers,  evangelists  and  missionaries, 
theological  professors,  practised  lawyers,  learned  writers, 
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and  generally  acute  thinkers  and  capable  reasoners — 
have  also  been  imposed  upon  by  a  dexterous  forgery 
or  what  looks  painfully  like  it  ,  till,  lo !  the  truth  has 
at  last  been  brought  to  light  by  the  talented  literary 
archaeologists  whose  views  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  expound.  Without  prejudging  the  story,  the  truthful 
ness  of  which  will  be  subsequently  inquired  into,  its 
marvellous  character  may  be  frankly  recognised  and  a 
hint  thrown  out  to  its  authors,  that  in  these  days  of 
scientific  criticism,  when  readers  are  slow  to  confide  in 
miracles,  they  must  not  be  oversanguine  in  expecting  an 
enlightened  twentieth-century  public  to  accept  it  as 
truth,  or  be  staggered  should  they  reject  it  as  romance. 

2.  THE  COLOURING  OF  THE  HISTORY  BOOKS 

Under  this  designation  it  is  purposed  to  consider 
shortly  what  is  taught  by  the  critics  concerning  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  in  so  far  as  that 
may  be  needful  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
theories  that  are  afterwards  to  be  subjected  to  review  ; 
and  as  before,  Cornill  and  Kautzsch  will  be  taken  as 
our  principal  instructors.  It  will  not  be  necessary  under 
this  section,  any  more  than  under  the  preceding,  to  enter 
into  elaborate  details,  but  merely  to  supply  a  general 
outline  of  what  is  currently  regarded  by  scientific  theo 
logians  as  demonstrated  truth. 

( i )   The  Book  of  Judges 

In  this  the  history  of  Israel  is  carried  forward  from 
the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  a  narrative 
which  divides  itself  into  three  recognisable  portions — an 
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introduction,  chaps,  i.  i-ii.  5  ;  a  history  of  the  judges, 
chaps,  ii.  6-xvi.  31  ;  and  an  appendix,  chaps,  xvii.-xxi. 
In  the  opening  of  the  history,  a  secondary  introduction, 
chaps,  ii.  6-iii.  6,  explains  the  movement  of  the  ensu 
ing  narrative,  through  apostasy,  punishment,  repentance, 
and  deliverance,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the 
sections  descriptive  of  the  judges  and  their  work.  The 
appendix  contains  two  narratives,  of  the  wandering  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  towards  the  north  and  the  founding  of 
a  sanctuary  at  Laish  (Dan.  xviii.),  and  of  the  shame 
ful  act  at  Gibeah  and  the  incidents  following  there 
upon  (xix.-xxi.).  Thus  far  the  critical  teaching 
exhibits  nothing  distinctive.  It  is  when  the  origin  and 
structure  of  the  book  are  treated  of  that  the  peculiar 
critical  method  comes  to  light.  Not  only  is  the  book 
composed  of  separate  sections,  but  these  have  proceeded 
from  different  writers,  while,  like  the  Hexateuch,  it  has 
been  overhauled  and  touched  up  by  several  redactors. 
According  to  Cornill,  like  the  Hexateuch  it  passed 
through  at  least  three  principal  stages,  in  which  the 
already  familiar  artists  played  their  accustomed  parts. 
First  the  redactor  Rj,  who  united  the  Pentateuchal  or 
Hexateuchal  J  and  E,  tied  up  the  ends  of  these  narra 
tives  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Judges,  added  the 
secondary  introduction,  and  collected  the  main  elements 
of  the  book,  so  that  when  he  was  done  with  his  task 
the  book  was  practically  ready.  Next  the  Deutero- 
nomic  reviser  Rd  took  it  in  hand,  and  corrected  its 
theology  by  inserting  clauses  to  make  it  suit  the  central 
sanctuary  doctrine,  and  removing  refractory  pieces  of 
the  story  which  could  not  be  harmonised  with  this  idea. 
The  strongly  chronological  framework  was  also  his 
contribution.  After  him  a  later  redactor,  Rp,  inspired 
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by  the  Priests'  Code,  supplemented  the  work  of  his  pre 
decessor  by  adding  pieces  out  of  JE's  writing,  and  in 
particular  those  which  had  been  rejected  by  Rd,  not  for 
getting  to  supply  paragraphs  of  his  own  composition  ; 
nor  was  this  all  that  happened  to  the  book,  but  as  a 
finishing  touch  the  last-mentioned  reviser  inserted  at 
iii.  31  the  edifying  notice  about  Shamgar,  the  son  of 
Anath,  who  slew  600  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad. 
With  some  variations  in  detail  this  analysis  is  accepted 
by  most  critical  authorities. 

(2)   The  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 

Many  critics  believe  they  have  shown  not  only 
that  these  historical  records  of  Judah  and  Israel  have 
been  put  together  from  separate  documents  or  state 
papers,  Saul  and  David  sources,  as  Kautzsch  calls 
them,  dating  from  the  tenth  or  ninth  century  B.C. — a 
highly  probable  supposition — but  that  the  old  hands 
JED  and  P  can  be  detected  in  their  composition — a 
somewhat  doubtful  hypothesis,  though  favoured  by 
Schrader,  Cornill,  and  Budde  ;  that  they  contain  several 
instances  of  double  narratives  of  the  same  event  which 
do  not  perfectly  harmonise,  and  accordingly  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  ;  as,  e.g.,  the 
accounts  furnished  of  Saul's  appointment  to  the  throne 
of  Israel,  of  David's  introduction  to  Saul,  and  of  David's 
sparing  Saul  in  the  wilderness  (though  some  regard  it 
as  uncertain  whether  these  were  two  events  or  one)  ; 
and  that  while  they  preserve  in  the  main  perfectly 
reliable  history,  if  only  one  could  get  at  it,  this  is  mixed 
up  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  legendary  lore,  like 
the  stories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  or  traditional  matter  on 
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which  entire  dependence  cannot  be  placed  ;  and  that  in 
parts  the  history  has  been  manipulated,  so  as  to  intro 
duce  into  it  ideas  that  belonged  to  the  two  later  revisers, 
of  whom  so  much  has  been  heard,  the  Deuteronomic 
(Rd)  and  the  post-Exilic  (Rp).  As  specimens  of 
Deuteronomic  revisions  are  ordinarily  cited,  the  prophecy 
against  Eli's  house,  i  Sam.  ii.  27-3 ia,  32",  33-36;  the 
repentance  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh,  vii.  2b-i6  ;  the 
divine  approval  of  David's  purpose  to  build  an  house 
for  the  Lord,  2  Sam.  vii.  1-12,  14-29  ;  David's  dying 
charge  to  Solomon,  i  Kings  ii.  1-9;  and  the  notices 
about  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Kings  viii. 
16-19  ;  and  about  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Jehoram,  23-29. 
As  examples  of  post-Exilic  revision  may  be  given, 
i  Sam.  ii.  22b,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  Taber 
nacle  ;  i  Kings  viii.  4b,  which  speaks  of  the  priests 
and  Levites ;  and  vi.  16,  which  designates  the  inner 
shrine  of  the  Temple  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  other 
similar  insertions  of  trifling  moment  that  scarcely  require 
to  be  specified.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  here 
that  Benzinger,  while  believing  in  two  revisions,  considers 
both  were  Deuteronomic. 

Writing  of  these  redactions  of  the  Books  of  Kings — 
and  what  is  stated  of  them  will  probably  hold  good  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel — Robertson  Smith  and  Emil 
Kautzsch  unite  in  saying,1  '  The  mass  of  disjointed 
materials,  not  always  free  from  inconsistencies,  which 
lay  before  the  editor  in  separate  documents  or  in  ex 
cerpts  already  partially  arranged  by  an  earlier  hand, 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  real  unity  without  criti 
cal  sifting  and  an  entire  recasting  of  the  narrative  in 
a  way  foreign  to  the  ideas  and  literary  habits  of  the 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Kings  '  (Books  of). 
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Hebrews.'  In  particular  they  point  to  the  chronological 
framework  into  which  the  events  of  each  king's  reign 
are  set  and  the  theological  standard — '  belonging  to 
later  developments  of  the  Old  Testament  religion ' — 
by  which  each  king's  reign  is  judged  as  indications  of 
the  way  in  which  the  actual  history  was  represented, 
or  rather  misrepresented.  With  these  sentiments  Pro 
fessor  Moore,  of  Andover,  concurs.  Treating  of  histori 
cal  composition  in  general  he  writes  : ]  '  Only  a  part  of 
the  great  volume  of  tradition  was  included  in  the  first 
books.  Transcribers  freely  added  new  matter  from  the 
same  sources  on  which  the  original  authors  had  drawn, 
the  traditions  of  their  own  locality  or  sanctuary,  variants 
of  historical  tradition  or  legend.  Every  new  copy  was 
thus  in  some  measure  a  fresh  recension.  When  in  the 
course  of  time  the  enrichment  of  the  narrative  directly 
from  oral  tradition  became  a  less  considerable  factor,  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  more  literary  process  of  conflation, 
or  contamination  of  recensions.  Scribes  compared 
different  copies  and  combined  their  contents  according 
to  their  own  judgments  or  interests.'  How  far  these 
deliverances  accord  with  fact,  and  whether  the  practices 
described  can  be  harmonised  with  truth,  is  not  now 
under  discussion.  The  passages  quoted  are  designed 
merely  to  illustrate  how  the  critics  conceive  the  Hebrew 
history  books  were  prepared. 

(3)   The  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah 

These,  which  form  a  connected  writing,  what  Reuss 
called  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Israel,  present  a  nar 
rative  running  parallel  in  Chronicles  with  that  in 

1  Encyclopedia  BiHica,  art.  '  Historical  Literatare. 
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Gen.-Kings  and  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  continuing  the 
story  of  Israel's  fortunes  from  the  return  from  Babylon 
till  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  This  narrative,  it  is  said,  was 
obviously  put  together  about  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
period  by  the  chronicler,  who  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  previously  existing  history  embodied  in  Gen.-Kings, 
rewriting  it  so  as  to  make  it  express  his  own  conceptions 
of  Israel's  earlier  religious  development ;  the  memoirs 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  partly  autobiographical  and 
partly  composed  by  another  and  probably  revised  by  a 
later  editor  before  falling  into  the  chronicler's  hand  ; 
and  accounts  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
wall  from  Aramaic  sources  not  prepared  before  450  B.C., 
adding  to  these  contributions  of  his  own.  While  admit 
ting  that  even  in  the  chronicler's  volume  or  volumes  may 
be  found  a  substratum  of  truth,  the  critics  are  agreed 
that  upon  the  whole  he  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  trust 
worthy  guide  in  matters  of  Israelitish  history  or  religion  ; 
that  in  point  of  fact  he  was  exceeding  prone  to  exag 
geration  in  numbers  and  misrepresentation  (to  use  a 
milder  word  than  falsification)  in  statement ;  that,  living 
at  a  time  when  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  post-Exilic 
Priests'  Code  had  long  been  in  operation,  he  rewrote  or 
edited  with  annotations  and  interpolations  the  History 
of  the  Kings  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  show  that  the 
institutions  of  that  code  had  been  well  known,  though 
not  always  observed  in  their  day,  and  that  the  sovereigns 
of  Judah  were  counted  good  or  bad  according  as  they 
acted  in  accordance  with  these  institutions  or  not  ;  and 
that,  being  an  adherent  of  the  Temple,  he  was  strongly 
disposed  to  exalt  and  honour  the  Levites,  and  did  so  by 
ascribing  the  organisation  of  the  Temple  music  to 
David,  although  that  was  arranged  long  after  David's 
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day.    In  short,  says  Cornill,1  he  was  a  Higher  Critic  2,000 
years  before  Reuss,  Graf,  and  Wellhausen  arose.     '  He 
rightly    recognised    that    the   old    history    books    and 
the    Pentateuch  excluded  each  other.      Either  the  re 
presentation  in  the  history  books  was  right,  and  then 
the  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  the  foundation  of 
Mosaism  and  of  the  religion   of  Israel  ;    or  the  Penta- 
teuchal  Law  was  Mosaic,  and  then  the  representation  of 
the  history  books  could  not  be  right.     As,  moreover,  to 
him  the  authenticity  of  the  Torah  (or  law  of  Moses)  was 
beyond  dispute,  he  could   only  fall  in  with  the  second 
alternative   and    correct   the  history  books.      This  too 
he  has  done — set    forth   the   history   as    if  the   whole 
Pentateuch  had  been  the  foundation  of  Mosaism,  and 
even  in  matters  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law 
corrected  the  tradition.'     As  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the 
chronicler's  narrative  must  in  part  at  least  be  viewed  as 
grounded   on  authentic  documents  ;    yet,  inasmuch  as 
these  have  been  manifestly  revised  by  an  editor  pre 
ceding  himself  and  then  frequently  reproduced  in  his 
own  style  and  language,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
everything  reported  in  these  books  can  be  certified  as 
true  and  of  a  verity.      Rather,  as  '  he  also  often  used 
great  freedom  of  treatment  and  did   not  scruple  to  ex 
pand  or  abridge,  to  alter  or  transpose  '  his  authorities — 
nay,  as    '  the  redactor's  own  contributions  are  largely 
inventions ' ' — it  is  manifest  that  no  firm  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  historical  value  of  his  communications. 

1  Einleitung,  p.   272.     Dr.  Hugo  Radan  assigns  the  honour  of  being 
the   first  Higher  Critic  to  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,   P 
('  Monist'  for  July  1902). 

2  Kosters  and  Cheyne   in   Encyclopedia   Biblica.     Cf.   Geissler,  Die 
litterarischen  Beziehungen  d.  Ezrame  moire  n,  1899  (see  Theologische  Rund 
schau,  1901,  p.  328). 
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And  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  this  conclusion  that  some 
critics  have  called  in  question  the  reality  of  the  return 
from  the  Exile,  the  genuineness  of. the  royal  firman 
granted  to  Ezra  by  Artaxerxes  (vii.  11-26),  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Temple,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
work  of  rebuilding  by  the  hostility  of  the  Samaritans — 
indeed  of  almost  everything  contained  in  these  books. 

3.   THE  EXTRUSION  OF  DAVID  FROM  THE 
PSALTER 

Much  that  is  advanced  by  the  Higher  Critics  on  the 
growth  and  final  completion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  as 
the    praise  book    of  the    Second   Temple    is    unobjec 
tionable  and  even  extremely  valuable.     Nor  would  it  be 
justifiable  to  deny  that  in  several  instances  they  have 
rendered  excellent  service  by  correcting  erroneous  con 
ceptions  as  to  the  authorship,  date,  and  meaning  of  not 
a  few  of  these  sacred  compositions  ;  where  their  teaching 
diverges  principally  from  that  of  the  traditional  school 
is  about  the  value  of  the  titles  and  the  bearing  of  this 
on   the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  poems  assigned   in 
these    titles   to   the  Shepherd  King.     Practically   their 
contention  amounts  to  this,  that  these  titles,  having  been 
fixed  after  the  collection  of  hymns  was  formed,  mention 
ing  only  David  and  two  or  three  prominent  singers  of 
David's   age   as   composers,  and  being  discredited  by 
internal  evidence  which  again  and  again  contradicts  the 
contents   of  the  Psalm   to    which   a  particular  title  is 
prefixed,  are   wholly  unreliable  ;   that   Christ   assigned 
the  iioth  Psalm  and  Peter  the  i6th  Psalm  to  David  is 
not   sufficient   to    outweigh    the    strength    of    critical 
opinion  that    David    was    innocent   of  any  connection 
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with  either  of  these  sacred  odes.  Indeed  the  question 
with  the  critics  has  come  to  be,  not  what  Psalms  were 
written  by  David,  but,  as  Wellhausen  puts  it,  whether  he 
wrote  any,  or  indeed  whether  any  were  written  before 
the  Exile.  Cheyne  settles  the  matter  in  summary 
fashion  by  asserting  that  David  wrote  none,  that  all  the 
hymns  in  that  marvellous  collection  called  the  Psalter 
were  the  product  of  the  post-Exilic  age.  George  A. 
Smith2  testifies  that  '  recent  criticism  has  tended  to 
confirm  the  impossibility  of  proving  any  given  Psalm 
in  our  Psalter  to  have  been  by  David.'  The  furthest 
Driver 3  ventures  is  to  assert  that  '  it  is  not  clear  that 
none  of  the  Psalms  are  of  David's  composition  '  ;  Cornill 
hesitatingly  allows  he  may  have  indited  the  lines  in 
Ps.  xxiv.  7-10,  if  only  one  could  depend  upon  their 
genuineness,  but  inclines  to  look  on  David  as  an  ideal 
figure,  either  Exilic  or  post-Exilic,  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
Church  of  those  days  carried  back  the  Psalms  pretty 
much  as  they  did  the  law  to  Moses.  Hitzig,  Ewald, 
Riehm,  Delitzsch,  Konig,  and  Kautzsch  are  more 
liberal  and  ascribe  several  Psalms  to  the  Shepherd 
King  ;  while  Bathgen  generously  allocates  to  him  one, 
Ps.  xviii.  It  needs  scarcely  be  added  that  few  of 
them  recognise  any  of  the  Psalms,  not  even  Ps.  no,  as 
Messianic,  except  in  a  mild  sense  as  speaking  of  qualities 
in  their  subjects  which  were  more  fully  realised  in  Christ, 
and  that  most  of  them  take  the  '  I '  of  the  Psalms  to  be 
not  the  personality  of  any  individual  singer,  but  the 
personified  Church  of  the  Exile  and  after. 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Psalms.'     Also  Giesebrecht,  Beer,  and 
Reuss. 

2  Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  87. 

3  Introdiiction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (1894),  p.  358. 
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4.    THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE  PROPHETS 

Writing  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  Church  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
exclaims,  'Some  of  them  were  sawn  asunder,'  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  the  bodies  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  their  literary  remains, 
or  what  at  least  have  been  supposed  to  be  such,  have 
in  several  instances  been  by  the  Higher  Critics  of  the 
last  century  and  the  present  subjected  to  this  shameful 
and  painful  treatment.  They  have  been  metaphorically 
sawn  asunder.  They  have  been  analytically  dissected 
and  torn  limb  from  limb,  partitioned  into  fragments  and 
distributed  among  as  many  owners.  Two  of  these  may 
serve  as  examples. 

(i)  Isaiah 

Three  separate  portions  have  been  made  of  this 
book  and  assigned  to  three  different  authors  ;  chaps,  i.- 
xxxix.  to  a  first  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz  ;  chaps,  xl.-lv., 
to  a  second  Isaiah,  an  unknown  writer  living  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  Exile ;  and  chaps.  Ivi.-lxvi.  to  a 
third  Isaiah,  who  flourished  shortly  before  the  return. 
Each  of  these  portions  is  again  divided  up  and  the 
parts  allocated  to  their  literary  parents.  From  the  first 
Isaiah's  portion  are  removed  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.  as  a 
historical  appendix  which  the  son  of  Amoz  never  wrote,  but 
a  late  reviser  borrowed  from  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
(xviii.  I3~xx.  1 9),  chaps,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  being  regarded 
by  Stade  and  Cornill  as  post-Exilic  and  by  Kuenen  as 
prae-Exilic  ;  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  as  Exilic.  Chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii.  are  set  down  by  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Kuenen, 
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Dillmann,  Driver,  Cornill,  and  others  to  a  period  after 
the  return  ;  chaps,  xiii.-xiv.  23  by  Delitzsch  to  the  time 
of  the  Exile  ;  and  so  on  till  one  begins  to  wonder  if 
the  son  of  Amoz  penned  anything  at  all.  The  second 
Isaiah  is  likewise  largely  stripped  of  the  honours  one 
fancied  he  had  secured.  In  the  centre  of  his  portion  lie 
the  songs  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  xlii.  1-4,  xlix.  i-6> 
1.  4-9,  Hi.  13-liii.  12,  which,  it  is  clear  as  day,  were  not 
of  his  production,  but  only  of  his  appropriation.  In  the 
parts  that  he  can  claim  foreign  elements  have  been 
taken  up,  while,  says  Cornill,  '  the  suspicion  of  revision 
in  places  is  not  excluded.'  Even  the  third  Isaiah  is  not 
spared  the  indignity  of  further  disintegration.  Accord 
ing  to  Cheyne,1  the  third  Isaiah  was  not  an  individual 
at  all,  but  a  school  influenced  by  the  second  Isaiah,  and 
chaps.  Ixiii.  /-Ixiv.  1 1  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.C.  But  these  assertions,  subjoins  Strack,  are 
more  clever  than  convincing.  It  only  needs  to  be  added 
that  the  Higher  Critics  generally  decline  to  see  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Virgin's  Child  (Isa.  vii.  14,  ix.  6)  and  of 
the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  liii.)  predictions  of 
Jesus  Christ  except  in  a  dim  and  distant  way.  The 
Virgin's  Child,  whose  name  should  be  called  Emmanuel, 
Wonderful  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  only  an  ideal 
figure,  a  king  of  the  future  on  whom  the  name  of  God  was 
conferred,  and  to  whom  divine  titles  were  ascribed  in 
order  'to  express  the  unique  glory  and  dignity  which  God 
would  bestow  upon  Him '  and  'to  exalt  Him  to  be  One 
ruling  in  the  name  and  dignity  of  God.' 2  The  suffering 
servant  of  Jehovah  was  either  Jeremiah  himself  or  the 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Isaiah. ' 

2  Schultz,  Alt-testamentliche  Theologie,  773. 
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'  genius  of  Israel '  as  it  incarnated  itself  in  great  person 
alities  like  him,  either  exiled  Israel  collectively,  or  the 
pious  remnant  who  in  the  Exile  were  expiating  by  their 
sorrowful  experiences  the  sins  of  their  contemporaries, 
or  Zerubbabel,  who  allowed  himself,  it  is  said,  to  be  put 
forward  as  Messianic  King  after  the  return  and  was 
crucified  by  the  Persian  Government 

(2)  Daniel 

The  Book  of  Daniel  has  hardly  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  critics  with  as  little  damage  as  the  prophet 
did  from  the  den  of  lions.  Earlier  critics  were  disposed 
to  mangle  it  as  well  as  Isaiah, — Bertholdt  cutting  it  up 
into  nine  different  sections  from  as  many  sources,  and 
Eichhorn  at  least  into  two,  if  not  into  three  portions — 
an  introductory  (i.-ii.  3),  a  narrative  (ii.  4~vi.),  and  a 
prophetical  (vii.-xii.).  Even  to-day  there  are  those  who, 
like  Meinhold  and  Strack,  consider  the  narrative  por 
tion  of  the  book  to  have  existed  in  written  form  before 
it  was  used  by  the  author  of  Daniel,  and  some  who  with 
Zockler,  Wright,  and  Thomson  regard  chap.  xi.  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  an  interpolation,  but  the  prepon 
derance  of  opinion  favours  the  unity  of  the  work, 
and  indeed  that  may  be  said  to  have  been  established 
by  von  Gall.  *  The  credit,  however,  of  having  composed 
the  book,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  almost  uni 
versally  filched  from  the  prophet  (who  may  thus  be 
said  to  have  been  metaphorically  swallowed  up  by 
the  critical  lions ! )  and  handed  over  to  a  writer  in  the 
Maccabean  age,  or  as  late  as  168  B.C.,  during  the  reign 

1  Die  Einheitlichkeit  des  Bitches  Daniel,  1895. 
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of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Out  of  the  circle  of  the  law- 
keeping  Jews  who  at  that  time  resisted  the  inroads  of 
Hellenism  upon  their  faith  and  preferred  to  die  rather 
than  deny  the  God  of  their  fathers  by  forsaking  His 
service  'proceeded  the  Book  of  Daniel,'  explains 
Wellhausen,1  '  a  hortatory  and  consolatory  writing  for 
the  persecuted,  designed  to  strengthen  and  cheer  them 
by  the  certainty  that  within  a  short  time  the  over- 
bent  bow  will  break.'  '  Its  author,'  adds  Kamphausen,2 
'  was  able  to  allow  himself  great  freedom  in  the  use  of 
his  materials.  His  aim  was  not  the  communication  of 
historical  information.  Using  as  a  vehicle  the  materials, 
historical  or  unhistorical,  that  tradition  had  placed  at 
his  disposal,  he  availed  himself  of  the  literary  artifice  of 
employing  the  name  of  the  Exilic  Daniel  to  gain  weight 
for  the  ethical  and  religious  truths  which  he  desired  to 
set  forth.  As  in  the  cases  of  Job  and  Jonah,  so  also  in 
that  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  a  great  injustice  is  done  if 
the  standard  of  strict  historicity  is  applied — a  standard 
by  which  the  book  is  not  in  the  least  intended  to  be 
tried.'  To  the  same  effect  write  the  Higher  Critics 
generally,  all  following  in  the  steps  of  De  Wette,  who 
in  1817  advanced  these  views,  which  were  not  even 
then  original,  but  borrowed  from  Porphyry,  the  Neo- 
Platonist,  '  an  opponent  of  all  revealed  religion,'  who 
died  in  304  A.D. 

In  concluding  this  brief  statement  of  critical  teach 
ing  with  regard  to  the  principal  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  that  while 

1  Israelitische  undjiidische  Geschichte,  p.  240. 

2  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Daniel.' 
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no  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth  in  every  case 
the  evidence  on  which  the  critical  conclusions  rest, 
neither  has  any  reply  been  offered  in  those  cases  where 
the  evidence  has  been  indicated.  The  criticism  of  the 
evidence  relied  on  to  establish  the  foregoing  positions 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  third  part  of  this  work  ;  and 
to  this  accordingly  the  reader  is  referred. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    HISTORY   OF    ISRAEL 

IF  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  require  to  be 
arranged  and  purged  of  their  legendary  ingredients,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  before  one  can  arrive 
at  an  accurate  understanding  of  their  contents,  it  is  mani 
fest  that  important  modifications  will  also  need  to  be 
made  upon  the  views  of  Israelitish  history  which  have 
been  current  in  the  Christian  Church  during  the  past 
nineteen  centuries,  if  not  in  the  Hebrew  Church  since 
the  days  of  Ezra.  Accordingly  the  Higher  Critics,  after 
adjusting  and  sifting  the  documents  on  principles  they 
at  least  believe  to  be  warrantable,  have  prepared 
sketches  of  what  they  consider  to  have  been  the 
fortunes  of  Israel,  from  the  earliest  times  till  their 
settlement  in  Canaan  under  the  kings  and  indeed 
onward  to  the  Exile.  In  certain  subordinate  details 
they  are  not  agreed,  but  with  considerable  unanimity 
they  endorse  the  outline  about  to  be  submitted. 

I.   THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   THE   PEOPLE 

The  idea  that  Israel's  national  history  began  with 
Abraham  is  almost  universally  scouted  by  the  critics. 
'  No  people  knows  the  mode  of  its  first  origin,'  exclaims 
Meinhold.1  '  New  peoples,'  writes  Stade,2  '  never  arise 

1    Wider  den  Kleinglauben,  p.  9.      2  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  1.28,^! 
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through  the  rapid  multiplication  of  one  tribe,  new  tribes 
never  spring  into  existence  through  descent  from  one 
family  richly  propagating  itself  through  a  number  of 
generations,'  and  again  :  '  the  asserted  origin  of  the 
people  out  of  one  family  contradicts  all  analogy,  and 
cannot  represent  a  historical  recollection.'  These  pro 
nouncements,  however,  although  supported  by  eminent 
authorities,  like  Holzinger  and  Guthe,  are  not  self- 
evident,  and  indeed  are  rather  lacking  in  solid  argument. 
Concerning  them  Konig,  himself  a  Higher  Critic,  some 
what  pawkily  remarks  : 2  '  I  have  often  read  these  pro 
positions,  but  I  have  always  missed  one  trifling  matter 
in  connection  with  them — I  have  never  found  a  proof 
for  them.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Higher  Critics,  while 
rejecting  the  proposition  that  Israel's  history  com 
menced  with  the  calling  of  Abram,  are  of  one  mind  in 
accepting  without  demur  other  statements  relative  to 
Israel  from  the  very  document  which  reports  that 
calling.  Kuenen,3  e.g.,  traces  the  origin  of  Israel  to  a 
Semitic  migration  which  issued  from  Arphaxad,  or  Ur 
Casdim  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  and  moved  on  in  a  south 
westerly  direction,  dividing  itself  into  two  bands — one, 
the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Edomites, 
occupying  the  countries  to  the  south  and  east  of  Canaan  ; 
and  another,  the  Israelites,  turning  their  steps  towards 
Canaan.  These  latter,  he  says,  not  finding  themselves 
strong  enough  to  drive  out  the  original  inhabitants, 
'  continued  their  wandering  life  among  them  and  lived 
upon  the  whole  at  peace  with  them,'  till,  having 
'become  more  numerous  and  powerful,  through  the 

1  Die  Entstehung  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  4. 

2  Neueste  Prinzipien  der  Kritik  des  A.  T.  p.  26. 

3  The  Religion  of  Israel,  i.  114,  115. 
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arrival  of  a  number  of  kindred  settlers  from  Meso 
potamia — represented  in  tradition  by  the  army  with 
which  Jacob  returned  to  Canaan — they  resumed  their 
march  in  the  same  south-westerly  direction,  until  at 
last  they  took  possession  of  fixed  habitations  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is  not 
impossible,  '  he  adds,  '  that  a  single  tribe  had  preceded 
them  thither,  and  that  they  undertook  the  journey  to 
Goshen  at  the  solicitation  of  that  forerunner ;  this 
would  then  be  the  kernel  of  the  narratives  relating  to 
Joseph  and  his  exertions  in  favour  of  his  brethren.' 

Langhans,1  a  disciple  of  Kuenen,  furnishes  a  graphic 
description  of  this  migratory  movement.  '  From  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  out  of 
Arphaxad,  in  chronologically  indeterminable  times,  a 
number  of  Semitic  families  took  their  journey  west 
wards  towards  Upper  Mesopotamia  and  pastured  their 
flocks  in  Haran.  One  part  of  these  remained  in  this 
country  ;  another  travelled  towards  the  south-west  and 
branched  off  into  the  tribes  of  Ammon  and  Moab, 
which  established  themselves  east  of  Canaan  ;  Edom, 
which  found  a  dwelling-place  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
upon  the  mountain  of  Seir  ;  Midian  and  Ishmael,  which 
continued  their  nomad  life  in  Northern  Arabia  ;  and 
the  Hebrews,  who  peacefully  tended  their  herds  in 
Canaan.  This  last-named  tribe  (Abraham  and  Isaac) 
after  some  time  was  mightily  reinforced  through  new 
accessions  out  of  the  old  home,  so  that  it  could  venture 
to  extend  its  migrations  still  further  and  exchange  the 
grazing  grounds  of  Canaan  for  the  pasture  tracts  on  the 
confines  of  Egypt  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  whither 
perhaps  a  fragment  of  the  tribe  (Joseph)  had  been 

1  Biblische  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  i.  42. 
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driven  out  of  its  course.  This  whole  migration  of 
peoples  is  in  Gen.  xii.-l.,  according  to  the  custom  of 
antiquity,  represented  in  the  form  of  a  family  history.' 
Guthe l  writes  :  '  The  scene  of  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  Israel  as  a  people  is  the 
wilderness  lying  south  and  east  of  Palestine  ;  more 
precisely,  that  portion  of  it  which  borders  in  the  north 
and  west  on  those  lands  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  regions 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  pastoral  tribes  that  had  their  abode  there,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  reckoned  the  ancestors  of  Israel, 
belonged  to  the  North  Semitic  stock,  probably  to  the 
Aramean  group.' 

2.    THE   SOJOURN    IN    EGYPT 

That  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt  before  migrating 
into  Palestine,  though  denied  by  Winckler,  is  generally 
admitted  by  the  Higher  Critics,  who  again  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  how  many  tribes  were  there,  how  long 
these  continued,  and  in  what  condition,  and  when  they 
departed.  It  is  agreed  that  they  had  a  settlement  in 
Goshen,  in  the  modern  delta  of  the  Nile,  all  except 
the  Leah  tribes,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar, 
and  Zebulun,  say  Wellhausen  and  Stade,  with  whom 
Cheyne  inclines  to  agree  ;  none  but  the  Leah  tribes, 
affirms  Schiele,  so  widely  apart  do  scientific  historians 
sometimes  stand.  These  Goshen  settlers,  it  is  further 
asserted,  never  penetrated  into  Egypt  proper,  which  at 
that  time,  Stade  conjectures, '  had  in  all  probability  pro 
tected  itself  against  wandering  nomads  towards  the 
East  and  the  roads  leading  thither  by  a  system  of 

1  Encyclo-bcedia  JSiblica,  art.  '  Israel.' 
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fortifications,  as  the  Roman  empire  protected  itself 
by  a  series  of  dykes  fortified  with  stakes  against  the 
invasions  of  the  Germans,  and  as  the  Chinese  have 
protected  themselves  by  the  well-known  wall  against 
the  North  Asiatic  nomads.'1  Here  then,  in  Goshen, 
they  prosecuted  their  shepherd  life  under  the  suzerainty, 
or  over-lordship,  of  the  Egyptians,  without  coming  much 
in  contact  with  them  or  being  greatly  influenced  by 
their  culture,  without  surrendering  their  own  language 
or  their  own  customs,  and  '  regarded  by  the  civilised 
Egyptians,'  says  Guthe,2  '  as  utter  barbarians  who  had 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  their  own  public  life.'  How  long 
they  remained  in  Goshen  is  uncertain,  though  Kuenen 
inclines  to  shorten  the  period  of  their  stay  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament.  In  any  case  their  freedom  began 
to  be  restrained,  and  gradually  the  restraint  became  an 
intolerable  burden.  If  they  entered  Egypt  during  the 
reign  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  and  left  it,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  under  Menephtah  II.,  in  1320  B.C. 
(Kautzsch)  or  1 250  B.C.  (Wellhausen),  then  it  is  more  than 
probable  their  change  of  fortunes  dated  from  the  expul 
sion  of  the  Hyksos  and  the  rise  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  1 8th, 
in  1600  B.C.  Kuenen  regards  it  as  not  improbable  that 
their  oppression  proper  commenced  under  Rameses  II., 
who  may  have  compelled  them,  as  Scripture  relates, 
to  build  his  two  treasure  cities  as  well  as  his  numerous 
other  erections,  palaces,  temples,  monuments,  and  canals, 
throughout  the  land.  Kuenen  discredits  the  report  of 
the  drowning  of  the  male  children,  the  edict  for  which, 
by  the  way,  should  be  ascribed  to  Seti  I.  Stade  is  not 
sure  whether  the  Israelites  had  not  retired  from  Goshen  a 

1  Stade,  Die  Entstehtmg  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  8. 
Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Israel. ' 
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considerable  time  before  Rameses  1 1.,  otherwise  he  asserts 
that  '  the  nomads  of  Goshen  must  .have  felt  themselves 
oppressed  as  soon  as  they  were  treated  by  the  Egyptian 
authorities  as  Egyptian  subjects.' 

3.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  EXODUS 

Though  critics  like  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  Stade 
have  no  doubt  of  the  personality  of  Moses,  others  like 
Winckler  and  Cheyne  have  doubts.  Most  unite  in 
rejecting  as  pure  fable  all  that  is  recorded  about  his 
exposure  on  the  Nile  and  his  education  at  the  court  of 
•Pharaoh,  his  flight  to  Midian  and  interview  with  Jehovah 
at  the  burning  bush,  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh,  and 
the  supernatural  element  in  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 
That  the  sea  was  crossed  is  not  denied,  but  opinions 
vary  as  to  how  that  crossing  was  effected  and  as  to 
what  occurred  thereafter.  Whether  the  fugitives  pro 
ceeded  to  Sinai  at  all,  and  if  they  did  where  Sinai  was 
situated,  are  matters  of  debate.  Kuenen  locates  Sinai 
in  the  Syrian  desert,  on  the  east  of  Canaan,  rather  than 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  and  in  this  he 
is  followed  by  Stade,  who  finds  it  east  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf;  by  von  Gall,  who  places  it  in  Midian,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia ;  and  by  Sayce,1  who  seeks  it  in  a  mountain 
of  Seir.  About  the  assembling  of  the  people  at  Sinai 
Kuenen  is  sceptical  ;  but  allowing  this,  he  thinks  '  the 
tribes  may  have  remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  for 
some  time  after  their  liberation,'  '  attempted  in  vain  to 
penetrate  thence  over  the  southern  boundary,'  and  after 
wards  '  turned  northwards  round  the  land  of  Edom  and 
wandered  for  some  time  in  the  desert  of  Syria  ' — a 

1    The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Afonutnents,  p.  270. 
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region  which  '  would  not  long  suffice  to  afford  them 
subsistence,'  and  in  which  '  their  wandering  existence 
could  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely  '  ;  consequently  he 
proceeds  :  '  The  project  of  seizing  Gilead  and  Bashan 
ripened  and  was  successfully  executed.'  In  these 
territories  '  the  tribes  remained  provisionally  established 
long  enough  to  fraternise  with  the  Moabites.'  '  How 
long  they  lived  there,  and  at  what  time  the  desire  to 
possess  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Jordan  became  strong 
enough  to  make  them  brave  the  dangers  connected 
with  a  war  of  conquest '  Kuenen  does  not  know,  but 
he  considers  it  probable  that  an  interval  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  years  stretched  between  the  exodus  from  Goshen 
and  the  invasion  of  Canaan.  With  Kuenen's  version  of 
the  Exodus  and  the  desert  wanderings  Stade's  substan 
tially  coincides.  According  to  this,  only  a  part  of  the 
Israelitish  people  went  down  to  Goshen  and  became 
subject  to  Egyptian  domination,  viz.  the  groundwork  or 
original  stock  of  the  later  Rachel  tribes,  whilst  another 
part,  the  primitive  elements  of  the  later  Leah  tribes, 
remained  free  and  wandered  to  Sinai  in  the  north-east 
of  the  peninsula,  where  they  entered  into  political  and 
religious  confederation  with  the  Kenite  tribes  which  in 
habited  those  parts,  adopting  the  Kenite  divinity  Jahveh 
(or  Jehovah)  as  their  God,  and  uniting  their  forces  for 
military  purposes  of  offence  and  defence.  Amongst 
these  confederates  arose  Moses  the  Levite  (and  there 
fore  a  member  of  the  Leah  tribes),  who  went  to  Egypt 
as  the  messenger  of  the  God  of  the  confederation  to 
attempt  the  liberation  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  he 
succeeded,  and  having  led  them  across  the  Yam-Suph,  or 
Red  Sea,  conducted  them  to  Sinai.  Filled  with  faith  in 
the  might  of  Jahveh  (Jehovah)  and  in  His  will  to  help 
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them,  and  recognising  Moses  as  their  leader  and  priest 
in  consequence  of  his  victorious  work  on  their  behalf, 
they  united  with  the  confederates  to  constitute  one 
people,  with  one  faith,  one  worship,  one  leader,  and  one 
divine  oracle,  that  of  Jahveh,  or  Jehovah.  And  so,  says 
Stade,1  '  the  fundamental  thought  of  Israel's  religion 
was  born,  viz.  Jahveh,  Israel's  God — Jahveh,  the  God 
who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  being  to  Israel  a 
something  other  and  higher  than  the  old  tribal  god  of 
the  Kenites  and  the  hill  divinity  of  Sinai.  Shortly 
after  this  union  of  the  tribes  a  war  followed  with  the 
Amalekite  farmers,  east  of  the  Jordan.  Gradually  the 
confederated  nation  asserted  for  itself  the  mastery  of 
the  whole  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  north 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Arnon,  and  eventually 
pushed  its  way  across  the  Jordan  into  the  western 
land.'  Wellhausen's 2  idea  is  that  on  escaping  from 
Egypt  through  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sea  the 
Israelites,  or  rather  the  Rachel  tribes,  who  alone  had 
been  in  Goshen,  repaired  to  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness 
south  of  Palestine,  where  they  remained  some  time.  It 
was  probably  their  intention  from  the  first  to  make  that 
their  abode,  but  an  accidental  circumstance  compelled 
them  to  change  this  purpose.  '  East  of  the  Jordan  the 
Amorites  had  thrust  aside  the  Ammonites  from  the 
river  and  had  taken  from  the  Moabites  the  northern 
half  of  their  land  as  far  as  the  Arnon,  making  Hesbon, 
on  the  high  plains  over  against  Jericho,  the  capital  of 
their  king  Sihon,  from  which  they  meditated  further 
predatory  expeditions.  As  a  consequence  the  little 
Hebrew  kingdoms  which  had  been  established  in  those 

1  Die  Entstehung  des  Volkes  Israel,  pp.  10-15. 

2  Israelitischt  undjiidische  Geschichte,  pp.  14,  15. 
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regions  upon  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Arabia 
began  to  feel  their  safety  imperilled,  and  summoned  to 
their  assistance  the  Israelites,  for  whom  the  desert  of 
Kadesh  was  already  growing  too  narrow.  To  this 
appeal  the  Israelites  responded,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Edomites  and  Moabites  marched  against  the 
Ammonites  and  destroyed  Sihon's  kingdom.  The 
territory  south  of  the  Arnon  was  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Moabites,  but  the  district  north  of 
that  river  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  victorious 
Israelites,  who  found  themselves  in  a  fruitful  wine  and 
corn  land,  and  closed  up  the  gaps  in  the  series  of  their 
kindred  peoples.'  Guthe's 1  account  of  the  Exodus 
corresponds  with  those  above  given. 

4.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN 

It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  what,  according  to  the 
critics,  formed  the  actual  course  of  events  in  the  career 
of  the  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed  the  Jordan. 
Kuenen  has  nothing  to  report  beyond  this,  that  the 
narratives  in  Joshua  cannot  be  accepted  as  furnishing 
more  than  a  view  of  how  the  old  traditions  looked  to  the 
writer  of  the  book,  and  that,  judged  by  the  conceptions 
of  antiquity  preserved  by  the  eighth-century  prophets, 
considerable  portions  of  the  book  must  be  cast  aside. 
'  Events,'  he  says, '  which  in  reality  were  distributed  over 
a  very  long  period,  deeds  which  were  achieved  by  more 
than  one  generation  and  mostly  by  particular  tribes, 
were  compressed  by  tradition  into  a  very  short  space  of 
time  and  ascribed  to  all  Israel/  whereas  in  fact  the 
Israelites  '  penetrated  into  Canaan  from  more  than  one 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Israel. ' 
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quarter  and  only  became  the  ruling  people  there  after 
a  long  struggle.'  Wellhausen's  account  of  the  sub 
jugation  of  Palestine  is  more  easily  followed.  '  Northern 
Moab  did  not  long  satisfy  the  Israelites,  and  the  divided 
condition  of  the  Canaanites  west  of  the  Jordan  into 
numberless  small  towns  and  kingdoms  invited  them  to 
invasion.  Judah  made  the  first  attempt  in  company 
with  Simeon  and  Levi,  but  met  with  no  good  success. 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  utterly  destroyed.  Judah 
asserted  himself  in  the  hill  country  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  at  the  same  time  suffered  severe  damage, 
which  was  first  repaired  through  the  accession  of  certain 
Kenite  races  of  the  south  country.'  '  In  consequence 
of  these  events,  instead  of  the  old  division  of  the  people 
into  Leah  and  Rachel  tribes,  another  came  into  vogue, 
that  into  Israel  and  Judah,  Israel  comprehending  all  the 
tribes  except  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah.'  '  The  first 
attempt  upon  the  west,  which  half  miscarried,  was 
followed  by  another  which  met  with  more  success.  At 
its  head  stood  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  to  which  the  other 
tribes  adhered  ;  only  Reuben  and  Gad  remained  behind 
in  their  old  settlements.  The  country  north  of  Judah 
where  Benjamin  subsequently  dwelt  was  the  first  to  be 
assailed.  Not  until  numerous  towns  had  fallen  one  by 
one  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  did  the  Canaanites 
offer  them  a  united  resistance.  But  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Gibeon  Joshua  struck  them  on  the  head.  The 
victory  made  the  Israelites  masters  of  the  middle  of 
Palestine  hills.  The  first  encampment,  which  hitherto 
had  been  at  Gilgal,  was  broken  up,  the  Ark  of  Jehovah 
wandered  further  into  the  interior  of  the  land,  and  finally 
made  halt  at  Shiloh,  where  the  headquarters  were  for 
the  future  established,  it  being  a  place  admirably  adapted 
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for  making  sallies  into  the  fruitful  provinces  lying 
towards  the  north.  In  the  district  just  secured  the  sons 
of  Rachel  settled  down,  nearest  the  confines  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  then  Ephraim  as  far  as  beyond  Shiloh,  and 
furthest  north,  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  Manasseh.' 
'  As  the  last  act  of  Joshua  it  is  reported  that  he  overthrew 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and  the  allied  princes  of  Galilee  at 
the  Well  of  Merom,  and  thereby  opened  the  north 
country  for  settlement.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a 
great  stroke  with  their  united  forces  must  have  been 
made  against  the  Canaanites  before  the  occupation 
could  be  accomplished.'  '  The  Israelites  subjected  the 
old  population,  not  systematically,  but  by  intermingling 
with  them.  For  this  end  a  pertinacious  effort  on  the 
part  of  individual  tribes  was  necessary  in  order  to  take 
root  in  the  particular  place  wherein  they  had  nestled. 
The  settlement  was  nothing  more  than  a  continuation 
of  the  struggle  in  detail  after  the  first  great  preliminary 
work  was  done  through  united  effort.  Of  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  land  there  was  no  talk.'  In  terms 
not  dissimilar  Stade  l  writes  :  '  The  condition  of  our 
sources  unfortunately  does  not  admit  of  any  judgment 
concerning  this,  how  long  Israel  remained  confined  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  And  of  the  conquest  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Jordan,  it  can  only  be  said  with  certainty 
that  it  was  not  carried  through  by  one  great  expedition. 
.  .  .  The  invasion  of  the  west  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  region  there  were  effected  only  by 
degrees  and  not  without  many  reverses."  Guthe's 2 
version  of  the  immigration  into  Canaan  is  much  the 
same.  '  The  details  of  the  movement,'  he  adds,  '  cannot 

1  Die  Entstehung  des  Volkes  Israel,  pp.  15,  16. 

2  Encyclop(zdid\Biblica,  art.  '  Israel.' 
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now  be  given.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  them,  for 
tradition  invariably  gives  the  events  of  the  wilderness 
life  as  if  they  related  to  the  entire  nation,  such  as  it 
was  when  it  finally  settled  in  Canaan,  and  thus  distorts 
the  (presumable)  facts.     Moreover,  all  the  narratives  for 
the  most  part  spring  out  of  legend  ;  many  of  them  also 
have  a  purely  didactic  purpose.     Legend   laid  hold  of 
these  occurrences  with  avidity  ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  hosts 
who  actually  took  part  in  them — animated  and  exalted 
by  religious  faith — they  were  extraordinary,  miraculous  ; 
how  much  more  so  they  must  have  been  in  the  memory 
of  the  people  ! '     Guthe  conjectures  '  that  the  struggle  in 
the  trans-Jordanic  region  was  begun  by  the  four  Leah 
tribes — Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  ' ;  that  Dinah, 
called  the  daughter  of  Leah,  was  one  of  their  clans  which 
was  threatened  by  the  Canaanites  ;  that  these  Canaanites 
were  massacred   wholesale  by  Simeon   and  Levi,  who 
thereby '  brought  destruction  on  their  own  heads.'     '  The 
tribe  of  Levi   was  scattered,  and  the  few  remnants  of 
Simeon  were  driven  to  the  extreme  southern  limits  of 
the  land,  where  at  a  later   date   they  had    settlements 
alongside  of  Judah.'     '  The  tribe  of  Judah  migrated— 
voluntarily   or    under   compulsion  ? — southward,   along 
the  western  slope  of  the  hill  country  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Timnath  and  Adullam,  formed  connections  with 
the    Canaanites,   suffered    repeated    losses,  and    finally 
obtained  a  permanent  footing  only  by  means  of  alliance 
with  families  that  had  their  seats  further  to  the  south.' 
'  It  is  doubtful  what  share,  if  any,  Moses  had  in  the  first 
assault.     For  of  course  Moses  accompanied   the  Ark ; 
but  this  came  up  only  with  Israel  properly  so  called,  the 
Rachel  tribe  of  Joseph,  so  that  we  may  take  it  that 
Moses  arrived  in  the  territory  east  of  Jordan  later  than 
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Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah.'  '  Moses  himself  did 
not  reach  the  goal  of  the  movement '  ;  '  that  he  had  any 
single  successor  is  not  to  be  supposed ' ;  '  Joshua  was 
simply  the  leader  of  the  house  of  Joseph — Israel  strictly 
so  called.' 


5.  THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  prosecute  farther  the 
history  of  Israel.  In  the  main  the  critics  adhere  to  the 
outline  furnished  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  only  pre 
senting  their  own  version  of  the  various  incidents,  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  inspired  penmen  chiefly  by  the 
rejection  of  everything  that  is  or  wears  the  look  of 
being  miraculous  or  supernatural,  and  setting  aside  as 
unworthy  of  credit  whatever  they  imagine  they  have 
grounds  for  pronouncing  tradition.  They  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  Saul  the  son  of  Kish  was  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  or  that  he  warred  with  the  Philistines 
and  Amalekites  and  pretty  nearly  established  the 
monarchy  on  a  stable  footing  ;  but  they  question  the 
authenticity  of  much  that  is  written  about  his  calling 
to  the  throne,  his  jealousy  of  David,  and  his  overthrow 
and  suicide  upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa.  They  allow 
that  David  acceded  to  Saul's  throne — first  in  Judah 
and  afterwards  in  Israel — but  they  paint  the  character 
of  David  in  other  colours  than  those  used  by  the 
Hebrew  writers,  and  decline  to  endorse  as  genuine 
history  much  that  is  recorded  concerning  his  earlier  and 
later  career.  That  a  kernel  of  fact  may  be  found  in 
the  Biblical  narratives  concerning  him  Winckler  denies, 
though,  Cheyne  opines,  wrongly ; l  yet  even  Cheyne 

1  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  art.  '  David.' 
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regards  the  most  of  what  the  records  preserve  as  uncer 
tain  tradition,  and  while  holding  David  to  have  been 
a  brilliant  warrior,  a  righteous  ruler,  and  a  fascinating 
personality— perhaps  also  a  poet — declines,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  credit  him  with  any  Psalms.  With  regard  to 
Solomon,  writes  Guthe,1  there  are  '  a  few  though  doubt 
less  important  facts  which  no  critic  can  gainsay,'  as,  e.g., 
Solomon's  relations  with  Egypt  and  Tyre,  his  building 
operations,  and  his  commercial  speculations.  How 
much  ground  existed  for  the  (in  critical  eyes)  legendary 
picture  of  his  wisdom  and  splendour,  Guthe  adds,  '  we 
are  hardly  in  a  position  to  say.'  The  other  principal 
incidents  of  Israelitish  history,  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom,  the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  the  subsequent 
exile  of  Judah,  Old  Testament  critics  generally  also 
recognise  as  indisputable,  though,  as  mentioned  in  the 
previous  chapter,  some  have  hesitation  about  the  return 
from  Babylon  ;  but  most  refuse  to  guarantee  the  truth 
of  the  details  of  any  portion  of  the  Bible  narrative.  To 
illustrate  this  at  length  would  call  for  an  extended 
narrative  such  as  Wellhausen  has  prepared  in  his 
Israelitish  and  Judaistic  history,  or  such  as  Guthe  has 
provided  in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Biblica.'  Enough  has 
been  set  down  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  present  work. 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Israel.' 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE   RELIGION   OF   ISRAEL 

FOR  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  present  writing 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  supply  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  this  department  of  the  higher  critical  teach 
ing,  but  merely  to  indicate  its  salient  points,  stating 
these  with  such  clearness  and  accuracy  as  to  leave  no 
pretext  for  any  charge  of  partiality  or  misrepresentation. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  safe  to  state  that  the  conception 
of  Israel's  religion  presented  by  the  higher  critical 
teaching  is  best  described  by  the  same  term,' evolution,' 
as  has  already  done  service  in  tracing  the  formation  ol 
Israel's  literature  and  the  growth  of  Israel's  common 
wealth.  As  the  literature  began  with  songs  and  ballads, 
myths  and  legends,  and  ended  in  histories,  laws,  and 
psalms,  and  as  the  nation  commenced  with  the  coming 
together  of  a  few  wandering  tribes  and  terminated  in 
the  consolidation  of  a  kingdom,  with  a  settled  govern 
ment,  under  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  so  the  religion 
of  Israel  passed  through  successive  stages  of  develop 
ment,  starting  from  the  crudest  notions  of  nature- 
worship  and  rising  to  the  loftiest  ideas  of  spiritual 
monotheism,  by  slow  and  painful  struggles  ascending 
from  the  animism,  totemism,  fetichism,  polytheism  of 
prze-Mosaic  times  to  the  doctrine  of  One  Holy  Universal 
God  to  which  the  nation  attained  in  post-exilic  days. 
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i.    THE  TIMES  BEFORE  MOSES 

The  late  Professor  W.  R.  Smith,  D.D.,  in  one  of  his 
learned  volumes,1  correctly  states  that  '  Judaism,  Chris 
tianity,  and  Islam  are  positive  religions,  that  is,  they  did 
not  grow  up,  like  the  systems  of  ancient  heathenism, 
under  the  action  of  unconscious  forces  operating  silently 
from  age  to  age,  but  trace  their  origin  to  the  teaching 
of  great  religious  innovators  who  spoke  as  the  organs 
of  a  divine  revelation,  and  deliberately  departed  from 
the  traditions  of  the  past.'  Without  admitting  that 
Moses  either  could  or  should  be  exalted  to  the  same 
high  platform  as  Jesus  Christ,  or  depressed  to  the  low 
level  of  Mahomet ;  without  conceding  that  Moses  was 
the  originator  of  the  faith  of  the  Israelites — though,  in 
a  sense,  he  may  be  styled  the  founder  of  their  national 
religion— or  that  he  entirely  broke  with  the  traditions 
of  the  past — which  was  certainly  not  the  opinion  of 
either  J  or  E,  the  supposed  authors  of  the  prophetic 
history  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries,  both  of  whom 
represent  Moses  as  having  been  commissioned  by  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  one  may  readily 
allow  that  '  to  comprehend  a  system  of  positive  religion 
thoroughly,  to  understand  it  in  its  historical  origin  and 
form,  as  well  as  in  its  abstract  principles,  we  must  know 
the  traditional  religion  that  preceded  it ' ;  and  in  parti 
cular  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  religion  of 
Israel  cannot  be  '  studied  completely  without  a  sub 
sidiary  inquiry  into  the  older  traditional  religion  of  the 
Semitic  race.'  To  prosecute  such  an  inquiry  into  the 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Semitic  races  in  prae- 
Mosaic  times  Dr.  Smith's  work  was  undertaken.  The  sum 

1   7^he  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  1-3. 
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of  his  research  is  that  in  the  Semitic  mind  '  there  was  no 
separation  between  the  spheres  of  religion  and  of  ordinary 
life'  (and  neither  is  there  under  Christianity) ;  that '  every 
social  act  had  a  reference  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  to  men, 
for  the  social  body  was  not  made  up  of  men  only,  but 
of  gods  and  men  ' ;  '  that  each  god  had  his  own  determi 
nate  circle  of  worshippers,  to  whom  he  stood  in  a  peculiar 
and  exclusive  relation '  ;  '  that  all  social  fusion  between 
two  communities  tended  to  bring  about  a  religious  fusion 
also '  ;  that  '  the  two  leading  conceptions  of  the  rela 
tions  of  the  god  to  his  people  are  those  of  fatherhood 
(physically,  men  being  conceived  as  having  gods  for 
their  ancestors)  and  of  kingship '  ;  that  the  gods 
were  '  bounded  by  certain  local  limits,  and  had  their 
residences  and  homes  at  certain  fixed  sanctuaries  '  where 
they  were  worshipped  by  various  kinds  of  sacrifice,  first- 
fruits,  tithes,  and  sacrificial  meals,  by  the  offering  of 
animals,  and  even  of  human  beings  ;  and  that  for  the 
convenience  of  intending  worshippers,  in  order  to  receive 
their  homage,  the  gods  could  inhabit  trees,  stone  pillars, 
and  animals.  With  these  views  of  course  the  opinions 
of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  coincide.  Indeed  Professor 
Smith  in  the  preface  to  his  work  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  these  scholars,  '  as  the  men  whose 
acumen  and  research  have  carried  this  inquiry  to  a 
point  where  nothing  of  importance  for  the  historical 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  still  remains 
uncertain.'  Kuenen,  after  repudiating  Kenan's  conten 
tion  '  that  the  Semites  were  monotheists  by  nature,  by 
a  sort  of  instinct' — a  contention  favoured  by  recent 
writers  like  Gunkel  and  Wurm — proceeds  to  say  :  '  To 
what  one  might  call  the  universal,  or  at  least  the 
common,  rule  that  religion  begins  with  fetichism,  then 
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develops  into  polytheism,  and  then,  but  not  before, 
ascends  to  monotheism — that  is  to  say,  if  this  highest 
stage  be  reached — to  this  rule  the  Semites  are  no 
exception.'  Different  from  the  Aryans,  who  did  not 
deny  the  original  connection  or  identity  of  their  gods 
with  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature,  '  the  Semitic 
conception,  from  its  very  birth,  has  evinced  a  tendency 
to  distinguish  the  deity  from,  and  to  elevate  it 
above  nature.  The  Semites  prefer  to  think  of  their 
gods  as  the  rulers  of  nature.'  '  At  first,  as  was 
natural,  that  dominion  was  attached  by  the  Semites 
to  some  one  or  other  natural  object,  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  sun,  the  various  effects  of  which 
were  the  most  striking.'  Langhans,1  after  giving  a 
similar  account  of  the  Semitic  religion,  goes  on  to 
ask  :  '  In  what  relation  stood  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
to  the  religions  of  the  kindred  races  ? '  and  answers  : 
'  It  is  natural  that  here  one  should  not  think  of  the 
ideal  picture  of  Abraham,  which  does  not  at  all  represent 
the  old  Hebrew  race,  but  is  the  partly  fabulous,  partly 
artificial  literary  expression  of  a  much  later  and  more 
mature  religious  consciousness.  That  wandering  tribe 
(the  Abrahamidas),  of  which  we  know  nothing  except 
that  it  united  in  a  popular  migration  with  Moab} 
Ammon,  Edom,  and  others, will  hardlyhavedistinguished 
itself  from  its  brother  tribes  in  religious  respects.  The 
history  of  Israel  shows  us  that  the  people,  from  the 
exodus  out  of  Egypt  to  the  Babylonish  exile,  through 
out  a  space  of  700  years,  always  felt  an  untamable 
disposition,  along  with  the  national  covenant  God  whom 
Moses  had  proclaimed,  to  worship  the  other  Semitic 
gods.  This  inclination,  which  was  sometimes  repressed 

1  Biblische  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  p.  46. 
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through  the  activity  of  decided  servants  of  Jehovah,  or 
through  the  force  of  the  historical  situation,  after  every 
such  fluctuation,  stepped  forth  again  unconquerably 
and  overflowed  even  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Whence 
possessed  these  cultus  forms  so  powerful  an  attraction 
if  they  did  not  approximately  represent  what  had  been 
the  old  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  ? '  To  a  similar 
effect  speaks  Schultz.1  'The  religion  out  of  which  the 
prae-Mosaic  religion  of  Israel  proceeded,  and  with  which 
it  was  essentially  one,  must  have  been  the  simple  religion 
of  the  Semites,'  as  described  in  preceding  pages  of  his 
work.  What  this  religion  was,  however,  he  does  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  explain.  It  was  not  monotheism,  at 
least  of  a  spiritual  kind.  The  names  given  to  their 
gods,  El  (Bab-ilu),  Baal,  Bel,  Adonai,  Moloch,  &c.  show 
that  they  conceived  the  forces  of  nature  as  subject  to  the 
power  revealing  itself  in  nature.  Still  they  were  neither 
pantheists  nor  polytheists  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  If  they  believed  not  in  the  unity  of  God,  the 
multiplicity  of  godlike  powers  had  little  interest  for 
them.  Each  particular  tribe  believed  in  its  own  god, 
along  with  or  even  in  opposition  to  other  gods.  The 
character  of  their  speech  along  with  the  monotony  of 
their  desert  country,  and  the  way  in  which  their  race 
developed,  all  contributed  to  produce  a  uniformity  (or 
monotony)  in  their  religious  life.  '  According  to  its 
whole  peculiarity  this  religion  had  no  strong  impulse  to 
the  worship  of  God  by  images  or  to  priestly  mediation. 
Holy  stones  and  trees  were,  in  Canaan  as  in  Arabia, 
symbols  of  the  present  godhead.  There  were  no 
pillars  in  the  shape  of  divine  images,  figures  in  the 
highest  degree  symbolical,  in  which  the  power  and 

1  Alt-testamentliche  Thcologie,  pp.  91-97 
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wisdom  of  the  godhead  were  honoured.  There  was  no 
priesthood,  the  house  father,  or  chief  man  among  the 
people,  acting  as  priest  and  accomplishing  the  simple 
sacrifices  and  holy  rites.  And  whilst  the  man-like 
divine  image  is  a  powerful  help  for  myth  and  artificial 
polytheism,  the  symbol  of  the  godhead  offers  no 
occasion  for  this,  whether  derived  directly  from  nature- 
life,  or  originating  in  the  fancy,  or  as,  for  example,  the 
image  of  the  bull,  the  expression  of  an  allegorical 
thought.'  Of  this  sort,  adds  Schultz,  will  have  been  the 
Semitic  religion  before  the  tribes  mixed  themselves 
with  foreign  peoples,  and  in  particular  of  the  Terahites, 
among  whom  were  Arameans,  Hebrews,  Edomites, 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  a  number  of  Arabians.  For 
the  religion  of  Israel  this  would,  in  Schultz's  judgment, 
have  been  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Hebrews  were  in 
fluenced  by  the  culture  and  religion  of  Babylon,  from 
which,  according  to  Hebrew  tradition,  they  had  come. 
But  Schultz  does  not  believe  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
was  situated  in  Southern  Babylonia,  and  seeks  the 
primeval  settlements  of  the  Semites  in  Northern  Meso 
potamia.  At  the  same  time  he  recognises  that  the 
culture  of  the  lands  about  the  Euphrates  penetrated 
to  the  north  and  powerfully  affected  several  Semitic 
tribes,  while  others  held  fast  by  their  original  faith  in 
all  its  simplicity,  and  ultimately  sought  refuge  in  flight 
from  the  foreign  culture  and  religion  which  were  seeking 
to  absorb  them  equally  with  their  brethren.  These 
fugitives  were  the  Terahites,  who  went  to  Haran,  and 
the  Abrahamidae,  who  pushed  south  to  Canaan.  With 
these  views  Guthe  :  practically  agrees.  It  only  remains 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  'Israel.' 
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to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  above  views  attempts 
have  been  made,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  prove  that  the 
prae-Mosaic  religion  arose  out  of  the  worship  of  the  dead, 
and  in  particular  of  ancestors.  This  theory  was  first 
applied  to  the  Israelitish  religion  by  Julius  Lippert,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Oort,  Stade,  and  Schwally, 
but  cannot  be  regarded  as  established.  Recent  writers 
have  expressed  themselves  as  unfavourable  to  this  idea. 
Frey,  treating  of  '  Death,  Soul-faith,  and  Soul-worship 
in  Old  Israel,'  raises  the  question  whether  the  customs 
and  usages  existing  in  Israel  in  definite  forms  in  his 
toric  times  point  us  to  traces  of  this,  that  soul-worship 
has  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  development  of 
Israel's  religion,  or  whether  the  form  of  Israel's  religion 
is  to  be  explained  out  of  an  original  form  before  the 
uprising  of  soul-worship.  Frey  answers  his  question  by 
saying  that  the  Israelites  believed  in  the  existence  of 
departed  souls,  but  did  not  worship  them.  Griineisen 
in  a  larger  treatise,  dealing  with  the  worship  of  ancestors 
and  the  primitive  religion  of  Israel,  arrives  at  conclusions 
which  may  be  shortly  stated  thus  : — '  Israel  shared  indeed 
with  many  peoples  animistic  conceptions  of  an  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  no  small  number  of  practices 
and  uses  stand  in  connection  with  these  ideas  ;  but  to  a 
religious  veneration  have  they  not  so  addicted  themselves 
that  one  could  talk  of  an  animistic  original  religion  of 
Israel.  Of  a  worship  of  departed  souls  one  can  speak 
only  in  so  far  as  by  this  is  meant  a  care  (or  guardianship) 
of  souls.  But  the  dead  are  not  superhuman  beings  but 
under-human  beings,  wholly  concerned  about  this,  that 
the  love  of  the  surviving  may  let  some  beams  of  light 
fall  upon  the  darkness  of  the  grave.'  With  the  view 

here  expressed  that  animism  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
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prae-Jahvistic  religion  of  Israel,  Nowack,1  of  Strasburg, 
agrees. 

2.  THE  MOSAIC  ERA 

That  historically  the  religion  of  Israel  had  in  some 
way  or  another  a  connection  with  Moses  is  commonly 
conceded  by  the  Higher  Critics,  though  as  to  what 
that  connection  was  considerable  variety  of  sentiment 
prevails.  Extremists  among  the  critics,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Moses,  or  at  least  to  question  whether  in 
any  real  sense  he  should  be  regarded  as  Israel's  law 
giver.  Opinions,  however,  with  so  little  probability 
about  them  may  be  left  out  of  count.  Kuenen,  without 
admitting  that  Moses  wrote  down  a  single  precept,  or 
that  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  emanated  from  him, 
yet  assumes  that  '  an  important  place  belongs  to  Moses 
in  ihe  history  of  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  his 
nation,'  while  holding  that  Moses  '  laboured  more  as  a 
judge  and  prophet  than  as  a  lawgiver.'  This  critic 
professes  to  find  in  the  traditional  notices  about  Moses' 
connection  with  Egypt  '  decisive  proof  that  Moses 
introduced  Egyptian  ideas  and  customs  among  his 
people,'  '  without  appropriating  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  or  the  doctrines  of  their  priests.'  '  The  God 
in  whose  name  Moses  spoke  had  been  the  national  God 
of  the  sons  of  Israel  before  his  time.'  What  Moses  did 
was  '  to  call  this  God  Jahveh,  or  Jehovah,'  which  Kuenen 
fancies  signified  '  Creator '  or  '  Life-giver.'  Moses  pro 
mulgated  neither  the  doctrine  of  monotheism  nor  that 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  but  simply  that  Jahveh  was 

1    Theologische  Rimdschau,  1901,  p.  62. 
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Israel's  God,  and  Israel  was  Jahveh's  people,  so  that  to 
Jahveh  alone  belonged  Israel's  worship.  The  '  Ten 
Words,'  commonly  called  the  Ten  Commandments, 
Kuenen1  allows,  proceeded  from  Moses  in  this  sense 
that  '  in  the  name  of  Jahveh  he  prescribed  to  the 
Israelitish  tribes  such  a  law  as  is  contained  in  'the  Ten 
Words,'  but  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  that  he  received 
them  from  Jahveh  at  Sinai,  or  that  the  words  actually 
spoken  by  him  are  those  repeated  in  the  Pentateuch, 
since  '  it  is  evident  that  the  '  Ten  Words '  (which  are 
twice  given,  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy)  have  not 
been  held  to  be  so  sacred  and  inviolable  that  no  one 
dared  to  modify  them.'  As  to  the  ceremonial  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch,  these,  which  show  considerable  modifi 
cations,  could  not  have  been  published  by  Moses,  as  '  a 
law  from  his  hand  would  gladly  have  been  respected 
and  retained  unaltered.'  (In  so  saying,  let  it  be  re 
marked  in  passing.  Kuenen  evinces  a  rare  simplicity  of 
mind,  since  even  Christians  have  been  known  to  treat 
divine  laws,  not  to  speak  of  human,  with  disrespect  and 
to  have  altered  them  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  sometimes  also  their  own  inclinations.  But  perhaps 
the  critics  have  discoved  that  the  ancient  Jews  of  Moses' 
day  were  a  meek,  law-abiding,  and  God-honouring 
people  !)  With  these  views  of  Kuenen  Wellhausen  2  is 
substantially  at  one.  '  Israel's  religion  grew  by  slow 
degrees  out  of  heathenism.  It  commenced  not  with  a  new 
beginning.'  Hence  Moses  was  not  the  founder  of  mono 
theism.  Moses  introduced  no  new  conception  of  God  to 
Israel,  but  allowed  the  sons  to  think  about  God  as  their 
fathers  had  done.  Jahveh  (Jehovah)  was  neither  the 

1  The  Religion  of  Israel,  i.  275  ft. 

2  Israelitische  und Jiidische  Geschichte,  pp.  30-35. 
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only  God,  nor  a  universal  God,  nor  a  holy  God,  but 
merely  Israel's  God,  which  indeed  He  could  never  have 
been  had  He  been  a  world  God.  '  Jahveh  the  God  of 
Israel,'  therefore,  '  signified  not  that  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  had  from  the  beginning 
concluded  with  only  this  one  people  a  covenant  to  His 
knowledge  and  worship ;  it  signified  only  that  the 
national  affairs,  both  internal  and  external,  were  con 
ceived  as  holy.'  Like  Kuenen,  Wellhausen  1  regards  the 
Decalogue  as  of  Mosaic  origin  chiefly  because  it  was  said 
to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  two  stone  tables  of  the 
holy  Ark  (not  an  extremely  powerful  argument,  one 
would  say),  and  subsidiarily  on  the  grounds  that  Deutero 
nomy  reports  that  it  was  written  upon  twelve  stones — as 
Deuteronomy  reports  no  such  thing  it  is  no  wonder  Well 
hausen  adds  :  '  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  such  state 
ments  ' — and  was  deposited  in  the  holy  Ark  (xxxi.  26), 
and  that  I  Kings  viii.  9  appears  to  confirm  both  asser 
tions.  To  be  sure  Wellhausen  has  no  great  confidence 
in  either  Deuteronomy  or  Kings,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  '  that  concerning  the  contents  of  the  ten  words 
which  are  said  to  have  been  written  upon  the  two 
tables  tradition  contradicts  itself,  inasmuch  as  two  wholly 
different  decalogues— Exod.  xx.  and  Exod.  xxxiv. — 
have  been  handed  down,  and  that  out  of  this  it  follows ' 
— how  is  not  very  obvious — '  that  no  real  and  certain 
knowledge  existed  as  to  what  was  written  upon  the 
tables,  and,  further,  that  if  such  stones  were  laid  in  the 
Ark — a  not  improbable  supposition — nothing  was 
written  upon  them.'  Schultz  '2  concedes  that  '  without 
doubt  through  Moses  the  firm  foundation  of  the  true 

1  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  pp.  410,  411. 

2  Alt-testa>nentliche  Theologie,  pp.  120-126. 
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religion  was  laid/  but  only  in  this  sense,  '  that  Jahveh  is 
the  only  God  of  Israel,  who  completely  excludes  the 
worship  of  any  other  God,'  and  that  thereby  '  a  people  of 
salvation  has  been  set  forth  in  the  salvationless  world.' 
'  It  was  a  great  thought  to  create  a  people  of  God  whose 
mission  in  the  world  should  be  that  of  the  bearer  of 
salvation,  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  even  if  this  relation 
expressed  itself  only  in  outward  forms  and  customs.' 
'  The  middle  point  of  the  religion  of  Moses  lies  in 
the  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to  His  people. 
Jahveh  is  Israel's  God.'  '  God  is  the  peculiar  King  of 
this  people.  The  constitution  of  this  people  is  a  divine 
sovereignty,  a  theocracy,  as  Josephus,  with  a  seemingly 
self-made  word,  rightly  characterises  it.'  '  Israel,  as  a 
people,  is  the  first-born  son  of  God  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world.'  '  Of  a  theological  sort  assuredly  the  work 
of  Moses  was  not.  The  question  which  occupied  him 
was  not  whether  Jahveh  was  absolutely  the  only  God, 
and  how  He  was  related  to  the  other  gods,  but  how 
to  make  this  God  to  be  his  people's  God,  bound 
up  with  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  their 
common  life.  This  was  the  result  of  his  work,  which 
never  passed  entirely  away,  but  became  the  source 
of  all  further  religious  and  moral  development  in 
Israel.'  Following  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  Schultz 
and  Guthe  deny  that  Moses  instituted  any  ceremonial 
law,  but  consider  he  may  have  had  a  hand  in  promul 
gating  a  decalogue,  though  not  in  the  precise  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  handed  down.  With  these  views 
generally  agree  such  scholars  as  Robertson  Smith, 
George  Adam  Smith,  Driver,,  Cornill,  Kittel,  Kautsch, 
Smend  and  others.  As  to  the  formation  of  a  covenant 
at  Sinai,  the  prevailing  opinion  among  critical  writers  is 
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that  no  such  covenant  as  is  reported  in  Exod.  xxiv. 
took  place.  Giesebrecht, l  however,  contends  that  the 
narrative  in  Exodus  is  in  all  respects  trustworthy  ;  that 
such  a  covenant  did  take  place  ;  and  that  Israel's  religion 
in  the  time  of  Moses  regarded  Jahveh  not  merely  as  a 
tribal  divinity,  but  as  a  God  of  surpassing  might. 
With  him  Meinhold  concurs  to  the  extent  of  believing 
that  a  covenant  of  some  sort  was  entered  into  at  Sinai, 
but  not  such  as  that  spoken  of  in  Exod.  xxiv. ;  that  the 
covenant,  of  whatever  kind  it  was,  formed  the  basis 
of  Israel's  religion  ;  and  that  Israel's  knowledge  of 
God  was  far  from  being  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
prophets. 

3.  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  JUDGES 

It  will  hardly  surprise  the  reader  to  be  told  that  the 
critics  propose  an  altogether  different  conception  of  the 
religious  development  of  Israel  from  that  depicted  in 
the  Book  of  Judges.  That  Jehovah  was  worshipped 
during  this  period  Kuenen 2  does  not  doubt.  The  Song  of 
Deborah,  which  according  to  the  critics  generally  dates 
from  this  period  (about  1250,  Kautsch)  speaks  of 
Jahveh  (Jehovah)  as  the  God  of  Israel,  and  of  Israel  as 
the  people  of  Jahveh  ;  which  shows  that  these  phrases 
'  represent  a  widely  spread  conviction.'  Jahveh's  '  house  ' 
or  '  temple '  was  at  Shiloh,  '  where  Israelites  '  were  wont 
to  '  assemble  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  keep 
the  feasts,'  which  were  purely  agricultural  in  their  spirit. 
In  Shiloh  stood  the  Ark  of  Jahveh,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  an  outward  symbol  of  Jahveh's  presence  in 

1  Theologische   Rtindschau   (Feb.     1902),    pp.    55,    56.       Cf.    Kittel, 
History  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  247  (Engl.  trans.). 

2  The  Religion  of  Israel,  i.  294. 
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their  midst.  A  similar  temple  stood  at  Dan,  in  the 
north  of  the  land.  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  the  leader 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  and  other  judges  were  wor 
shippers  of  Jahveh,  whom  Kuenen  suggests  they  may  have 
called  by  other  names  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  El-Shaddai 
or  Baal,  though  of  this  he  cannot  be  sure.  But  he  has 
little  hesitation  first  in  surmising  and  then  in  asserting 
that  '  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  people  made  no 
essential  distinction  between  Jahveh  and  the  other  gods, 
whose  existence  therefore  they  did  not  doubt '  ;  that  in 
fact  Jahveh  was  to  Israel  what  Chemosh  was  to  Moab.  In 
those  days  '  no  one  thought  of  confining  the  worship  of 
Jahveh  to  a  single  spot.'  '  Altars  and  small  sanctuaries 
to  Jahveh  were  erected  all  over  the  land.  It  was  even 
considered  meritorious  to  build  such  places  of  sacrifice. 
Men  such  as  Samuel  made  use  of  them  without 
hesitation.'  That  images  were  employed  in  these 
sanctuaries — in  later  times  in  the  form  of  a  bull — he 
cannot  prove,  but  thinks  very  probable.  In  Micah's 
house  of  gods  on  Mount  Ephraim  stood  a  graven  image 
and  a  molten  image,  with  an  '  ephod  and  teraphim,' 
which  were  used  for  inquiring  into  the  future.  For 
performing  priestly  functions  '  the  Levites  were  con 
sidered  as  fitted — not  exclusively,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
above  others.'  '  As  far  as  the  sacrifices  and  the  festivals 
are  concerned,  the  temple  at  Shiloh  was  visited  once 
every  year  by  the  worshippers  of  Jahveh,  probably  on 
the  occasion  of  the  feast  which  was  celebrated  there, 
by,  among  other  things,  choral  dances,  no  doubt  after 
the  end  of  the  vintage.  Bullocks  and  sheep  were  the 
usual  offerings.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  example  of 
Jephthah  that  Jahveh  was  also  worshipped  by  human 
sacrifices.  .  .  .  We  find  also  at  this  epoch  undoubted 
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examples  of  the  cherem'  i.e.  of  placing  under  a  ban  or 
devoting  to  destruction.  In  that,  according  to  Kuenen, 
the  worship  of  Jahveh  was  very  little  different  from,  or 
rather  '  must  have  evinced  very  great  similarity  to,  the 
worship  of  the  kindred  deities  among  the  neighbouring 
Semitic  tribes.'  And  not  only  so,  but  he  considers  that 
along  with  Jahveh  they  worshipped  other  gods,  not  as 
having  lapsed  into  idolatry,  but  as  a  part  of  their 
natural  national  religion.  '  The  general  impression ' 
left  upon  his  mind  is  '  that  the  Israelites,  in  consequence 
of  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  adopted  religious  ideas 
and  practices  which  had  hitherto  been  foreign  to  them.' 
'  The  sensuous  worship  of  Baal  and  Asherah  could  not 
well  do  otherwise  than  attract  the  Israelites.'  '  In 
Canaan  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  into 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  of  the  land.'  This,  however, 
they  did  not  regard  as  sin  ;  '  their  consciences  did  not 
reproach  them  for  the  homage  which  they  paid  to  the 
gods  of  Canaan.'  Of  this  account  of  Israel's  religion 
during  the  period  of  the  judges  Wellhausen  l  approves. 
'  This  change  of  life '  from  a  wandering  to  a  settled 
condition,  he  writes,  '  naturally  drew  after  it  religious 
consequences.  The  cultus,  as  possessed  by  the  Israel 
ites  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  consisted  essentially  in  the 
celebration  of  feasts,  at  which  the  firstlings  or  the 
tenths  of  the  harvest  were  offered.  This  cultus  they 
could  not  have  brought  with  them  out  of  the  wilderness, 
as  it  was  based  upon  the  Palestinian  garden  and  field 
cultivation.  They  must  have  taken  it  over  from  the 
Canaanites.  This  is  the  more  certain  since  from  these 
they  took  over,  along  with  the  dwelling-places,  wine 
presses,  and  threshing-floors,  the  sanctuaries  or  so-called 

1  Israelitische  und  Jiidische  Gcschichte,  pp.  49,  50. 
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high  places.  It  was  difficult  to  separate  from  the  seats 
of  Divine  worship  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
had  up  till  that  time  been  practised  at  them.  Quite 
natural  was  it,  then,  for  the  Hebrews  to  appropriate  also 
the  god  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Canaanitish 
farmers  as  the  dispenser  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  the 
Baal  whom  the  Greeks  compared  with  Dionysus.  The 
decline  to  Baal  worship  in  the  first  generation,  which 
had  left  -the  wilderness,  and  gone  over  to  land  settle 
ment,  is  testified  equally  by  prophetic  and  historic  tradi 
tion.  To  begin  with,  without  doubt,  Baal  as  god  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  the  people 
of  Israel  went  side  by  side.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah 
Jahveh  dwelt,  not  in  Palestine,  but  upon  Mount  Sinai 
in  the  wilderness,  and  came  thence,  when  necessary,  to 
the  help  of  His  people.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the 
territorial  god  should  for  ever  be  other  than  the  god 
of  the  dominating  people.  In  proportion  as  Israel 
became  incorporated  with  the  conquered  people  the 
divinities  also  became  incorporated.  There  arose 
through  this  a  certain  theocracy,  or  mixing  of  gods,  a 
mingling  of  Baal  and  Jehovah,  which  was  not  overcome 
even  in  the  time  of  Hosea.  Meanwhile  the  functions 
of  Baal  were  carried  over  to  Jehovah  rather  than  those  of 
Jehovah  to  Baal.  Canaan  and  Baal  were  the  womanly, 
Israel  and  Jehovah  the  manly  part  in  this  marriage. 
Also  the  fusion  never  pressed  through  so  commonly 
and  completely  that  the  consciousness  of  the  distinction 
did  not  maintain  itself  and  become  less  or  more  lively 
in  wider  circles.  So  arose  almost  from  the  first  that 
remarkable  stretching  {Spannung)  between  two  poles 
which  dominated  the  whole  further  course  of  the  history 
of  Israelitish  religion.  It  changed  indeed  its  original 
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characters,  and  that  very  decidedly,  as  time  went  on. 
The  natural  antithesis  between  the  individualities  of 
the  two  peoples  grew  more  refined,  and  the  struggle 
between  Jehovah  and  Baal  signified  very  much  more 
than  that  between  Israel  and  Canaan.'  Schultz,1  while 
admitting  that  the  Mosaic  time  was  far  from  being  an 
ideal  period,  and  that  those  standing  nearest  to  Moses 
cherished  gross  contradictions  to  the  true  religion  and 
presumptuous  antagonism  to  Moses  himself  so  that  not 
even  he  was  able  always  to  maintain  himself  at  the 
high  point  of  faith  which  his  mission  demanded,  yet 
considers  that  the  people  even  then  were  animated  by  a 
higher  spirit  than  possessed  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
and  that  without  this  neither  could  they  have  broken 
down  the  superior  culture  of  Canaan,  nor  developed 
among  themselves  the  religious  forces  which  appeared 
in  the  times  of  David  and  Samuel.  Still,  in  opposition 
to  Vatke,  who  thinks  '  the  time  of  the  judges  was  in 
many  respects  an  advance  on.  and  not  a  retrogression 
from,  the  time  of  Moses,'  and  to  Stade,  who  contends 
that  Israel's  progress  was  upward  by  slow  and  steady 
pace  and  out  of  the  lowliest  beginnings,  he  regards  the 
period  of  the  judges  as  one  of  declension  from  that  of 
Moses.  '  Even  if  in  the  time  following  on  the  conquest 
a  quiet  and  unobservable  advance  should  in  many 
respects  have  proceeded,  yet  on  the  other  hand  that 
time  must  appear  as  a  retreat.  Such  times  of  seeming 
retreat  are  often  indeed  the  birth-hours  of  a  new  life.' 
With  the  views  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  stated  in 
preceding  paragraphs,  Schultz  upon  the  whole  agrees. 
'  As  the  Canaanites  were  without  doubt  far  superior  to 
the  Israelites  in  things  of  worldly  culture,  it  could  not 

1  Alt-testament liche  Theologie,  pp.  128,  131,  134. 
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fail  that  out  of  such  .unions  (as  had  taken  place) 
frequently  an  enfeeblement  of  the  simplicity  and  sharp 
strength  in  Israel's  popular  morality  and  religion  should 
arise.'  'The  conquered  gave  laws  to  the  conquerors.' 
'  For  Israel,  as  for  every  ancient  people  without  clearly 
developed  monotheism,  it  was  natural  to  pay  to  the  gods 
of  the  new  and  fair  lands  in  their  old  holy  places  the 
worship  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive, 
and  to  which  the  earlier  inhabitants  believed  they  owed 
the  goods  of  the  land,  wine  and  corn.'  '  In  the  time  of 
the  judges  of  a  verity  the  worship  of  the  popular 
divinity  by  means  of  images  and  the  representation  of 
the  divine  presence  in  oracle-giving  houses  of  the  gods 
appears  completely  undoubted  and  reconcilable  with 
Israel's  religion.'  And  yet  according  to  Schultz  the  firm 
foundation  of  Israel's  religion  as  laid  by  Moses  was  that 
( Jahveh  was  the  only  God  of  Israel  who  completely 
excluded  the  worship  of  any  other  god '  (see  above, 
p.  53).  Schultz  ought  to  have  explained  how  the 
Israelites  forgot  to  obey  Moses  in  respect  of  this  injunc 
tion  to  worship  Jahveh  alone — which  on  well-known 
critical  principles  they  should  have  done.  As  it  seems 
they  did  not,  Schultz  should  have  remembered  that 
Moses  could  not  have  commanded  them  any  such 
thing.  The  views  of  Stade :  may  here  be  usefully 
appended.  '  When  Israel  wandered  into  Canaan  it  came 
into  a  land  of  strange  gods  and  fell  under  their  power. 
It  found  a  population  which  spoke  nearly  the  same 
language  as  itself;  which,  emerging  from  the  desert 
many  centuries  before,  had  settled  itself  down  in  the 
cultivable  land,  and  had  learnt  field  and  garden  cultiva 
tion  ;  and  which  possessed  religious  conceptions  and 

1  Die  Eritstehung  des  Volkes  Israel,  pp.  20,  21. 
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worship  similar  to  those  of  Israel  in  pne-Mosaic  times, 
though  modified  through  their  agricultural  pursuits  and 
partly  also  through  Babylonish  influence.  The  original 
pqpulation  stood  essentially  upon  the  stage  of  poly- 
daemonism,  or  the  belief  in  spirits,  yet,  in  opposition  to 
Israel's  development,  showed  tendencies  towards  poly 
theism.  The  family  practised  worship  of  the  dead. 
Also  races  and  tribes  were  sacramental  confederates  ; 
and  sacramental  confederacy  signified  blood  fellowship, 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor ;  tribes  and  races 
worshipped  their  ancestors  at  their  graves,  beside  holy 
trees,  stones,  and  wells,  and  named  themselves  after 
these.  It  was  an  inheritance  out  of  the  desert  formerly 
inhabited  by  all  Semites  that  wherever  a  living  element 
broke  through  the  waste  of  nature,  where  an  evergreen 
tree  defied  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  rains  of  winter 
or  a  well  dispensed  fruitfulness,  there  the  influence  and 
neighbourhood  of  a  superhuman  spirit,  abiding  in  that 
locality  and  claiming  to  be  the  proprietor  or  lord  of  the 
district,  were  felt  ;  there  the  spirit  manifested  himself  and 
appeared  as  its  El.  Frequently  these  local  divinities  were 
combined  with  astral  and  heavenly  deities.  They  were 
the  dispensers  of  vegetable  and  animal  fruitfulness,  the 
protectors  of  the  men  who  housed  about  their  dwelling 
places  and  derived  themselves  from  them  as  also  of 
their  customs.  With  these  provincial  gods  Israel  came 
in  contact  so  soon  as  it  began  to  eat  anything  that  grew 
in  the  land,  since  that  was  dispensed  by  these,  and 
chiefly  when  one  took  a  meal  with  the  original  inhabitants, 
since  fellowship  in  eating  was  sacramental  fellowship, 
but  likewise  when  one  entered  into  commercial  relations 
or  concluded  a  covenant  or  marriage  with  them,  since 
these  transactions  presupposed  common  sacred  rites. 
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4.  THE  YEARS  OF  THE  MONARCHY 

From  the  days  of  Saul  onwards  to  the  fall  of  Jeru 
salem  the  religion  of  Israel  passed  through  several 
stages  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail. 
Up  till  David's  accession  to  the  throne  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  celebrated  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  it 
had  been  during  the  preceding  centuries  in  which  the 
judges  ruled.  With  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
designation  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  the  worship 
of  Jahveh,  or  Jehovah,  entered  on  a  new  phase.  The  Ark 
(not  the  Ark  of  the  Tabernacle)  was  transferred  to  the 
metropolis,  the  religious  rites  of  which  it  was  the  centre 
being  placed  under  the  care  of  two  priestly  officers,  Zadok, 
the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelech  ; 
yet, writes  Kuenen,1  'we  may  not  form  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  purity  of  the  religious  ideas  of  David  and  his 
contemporaries.'  David  believed  that  he  was  bringing 
Jahveh  to  his  capital ;  that  Zion  was  literally  Jahveh's 
dwelling-place  ;  that  the  service  of  Jahveh  was  confined 
to  Canaan  ;  and  that  emigration  to  foreign  countries  must 
result  in  the  worship  of  other  gods.  David  kept  tera- 
phim  in  his  palace,  subjected  himself  to  the  priestly 
oracle  '  which  at  least  afforded  evide'nce  against  the 
independence  of  his  religious  belief,'  believed  that  blood- 
guiltiness  could  be  expiated  by  hangings,  and  that 
plagues  were  punishments  for  personal  offences.  David's 
God  was  holy  and  righteous,  yet  David's  own  moral 
ideas  were  '  very  undeveloped  and  rude.'  David's 
removal  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  '  was  equal  to  an 
official  recognition  of  Jahvism  as  the  religion  of  the 

1   The  Religion  of  Israel,  i.  326  ff. 
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nation,'  and  was  the  first  step  towards  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  From  this  time  until  the  days  of  Josiah 
Jahveh  was  worshipped  along  with  other  gods,  and  in 
high  places  as  well  as  in  the  Temple.  '  Solomon,  with 
most  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  generations  im 
mediately  succeeding  them,  was  altogether  strange  to 
that  exclusiveness  according  to  which  the  historian 
judges  his  conduct.'  '  He  may  have  worshipped  Jahveh, 
but  cannot  have  recognised  Jahveh  as  the  only  true 
God  ;  the  difference  between  the  God  of  Israel  and  the 
gods  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  cannot  even  have  been 
very  great  in  his  mind.'  '  It  was  not  his  intention  that 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  Jahveh  in  the  Temple 
alone,'  but  '  that  on  festive  occasions  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  should  assemble  at  Jerusalem  and  there  pay 
homage  to  Jahveh  as  in  His  own  house.'  So  things 
continued,  getting  indeed  gradually  worse  in  Israel  till 
its  captivity  in  722  B.C.,  and  in  Judah  till  the  age  of 
Josiah,  when  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  a  central  altar 
was  published. 

For  a  brief  space  this  law  arrested  the  idolatry  of 
the  southern  kingdom,  but  on  Josiah's  death  the  short 
lived  revival  expired  and  the  nation  relapsed  into  its  old 
heathen  worship.  A  few  years  more,  and  Judah  was  in 
exile,  as  for  a  century  and  a  half  her  northern  sister 
Israel  had  been. 

5.  THE  POST-EXILIC  AGE 

During  the  course  of  the  Exile,  say  the  critics,  the 
first  draft  of  a  sacrificial  programme  was  prepared  by 
Ezekiel,  which  may  be  studied  in  his  temple  vision  ; 
and  soon  after  another,  called  the  law  of  holiness,  was 
drawn  up  by  a  priest  whose  name  has  not  been  pre- 
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served  ;  and  lastly,  after  the  return,  the  fully  developed 
sacrificial  system  of  the  middle  books  of  Moses  was 
introduced  by  Ezra  and  his  associates. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  that  according  to  the  critics 
the  Israelites  were  originally  worshippers  of  nature ; 
that  about  the  era  of  the  Exodus  they  gave  their 
homage  to  a  tribal  God,  called  Jahveh ;  that  after  crossing 
into  Canaan  they  adopted  the  religious  practices  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  land  and  applied  these  to  their  own 
national  divinity  ;  that  up  till  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  they  erected  altars  and  offered  sacrifices, 
animal  and  human,  wherever  they  pleased  and  to  what 
ever  deity  they  pleased  ;  that  in  Josiah's  day  they  were 
asked  to  centralise  their  worship  in  Jerusalem  and  did 
so,  presumably,  for  a  short  season  ;  and  that  after  the 
Exile  they  were  presented  with  the  completed  system 
of  sacrificial  worship  by  the  priests  who  came  back 
from  Babylon.  If  at  first  they  were  worshippers  of 
nature,  they  passed  through  various  stages  of  religious 
development — polytheism,  henotheism,  monotheism — 
till  they  came  to  know  Jahveh  as  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
Saviour  of  His  people. 


The  survey  of  Israel's  literature,  history,  and  religion 
thus  completed,  though  admittedly  far  from  exhaustive) 
is  yet,  it  may  be  hoped,  sufficiently  ample  and  detailed 
to  enable  even  unlearned  readers  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  teaching  which  is  now  current  in 
higher  critical  circles,  and  to  appreciate  its  wide  diver 
gence  from  the  notions  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
still  prevail,  in  what  may  without  prejudice  be  styled 
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orthodox  Churches.  Whether  the  new  doctrines  rest 
upon  solid  foundations  or  are  built  upon  sand  will  be 
afterwards  considered  (see  Part  III.);  meanwhile  it 
may  be  noticed  that  they  exhibit  in  their  several 
sections  a  somewhat  dangerous  interdependence.  The 
reconstructed  history  of  Israel  and  the  revised  version 
of  its  religion,  anyone  may  see,  cannot  well  be  sustained 
by  more  than  hypothesis  unless  the  critical  theory  as 
to  the  growth  of  Israel's  literature  has  been  previously 
established  ;  while  there  is  ground  for  suspecting,  even 
at  this  stage,  that  the  modern  conception  of  Israel's 
literature  has  been  secretly  prompted  and  guided  by 
an  antecedent  assumption  that  the  march  of  Israel's 
history  and  the  development  of  Israel's  religion  have 
run  exactly  on  the  lines  laid  down  beforehand  for  them 
by  the  critics.  Of  course,  should  it  be  found  impossible 
to  make  good  the  critical  theory  of  Israel's  literature, 
the  superstructure  that  has  been  erected  thereupon  as 
to  Israel's  history  and  religion  can  do  nothing  else  than 
tumble  into  ruins.  Satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  these 
points,  however,  will  be  better  and  more  easily  reached 
at  the  close  of  this  work. 


PART  II 

THE  INDEMNITY  TO  THE  CRITICS,   OR  THE 
COST  OF  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM 

(To  be  paid  by  the  Christian  public). 

'  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  ' — Psalm  xi.  3. 

PROFESSOR  DRIVER,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Litera 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament,'  says  :  '  The  price  at  which 
alone  the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  and  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can  be  maintained  is  too  high.' 
By  this,  presumably,  is  signified  that  were  the  adherents 
of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  of  criticism  to  accept 
the  conclusions  which  for  the  past  nineteen  centuries 
have  prevailed  with  more  or  less  unanimity  in  the 
Christian  Church  with  reference  to  the  authorship  and 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  they  would  require 
to  part  with  not  a  few  of  their  ardently  cherished 
theories  ;  with  so  many,  in  fact,  that  they  shrink  from 
the  sacrifice.  Possibly  the  Professor  does  not  see  that 
precisely  that  is  the  feeling  which  multitudes  of  the 
despised  traditionalists  have  when  asked  to  endorse  the 
teaching  of  the  Higher  Critics.  The  cost  at  which 
alone  they  can  do  this  is  too  great  for  them  to  enter 
tain  the  proposal,  and  so  they  hesitate  to  close  the 
bargain.  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  in  his  recent 
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work  on  '  Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the 
Old  Testament,'  clearly  enough  discerns  that  the  accept 
ance  of  higher  critical  theories  will  entail  considerable 
loss  on  those  who  embrace  them.  Improving  on  an 
utterance  of  Professor  Sanday's, l  that  '  the  cause  of 
criticism  is  the  winning  cause,'  he  somewhat  confidently 
announces  2  that  '  the  battle  of  modern  criticism  has  been 
fought  and  won,'  by  the  critics  of  course,  and  that '  it  only 
remains  to  discuss  the  indemnity '  to  be  paid  by  the 
vanquished  to  the  victors,  i.e.  to  answer  the  question, 
'  What  do  the  results  of  criticism  cost  ?  '  One  reply  to 
this  interrogation  the  Professor  himself  offers  in  his 
volume,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  after 
criticism  has  done  its  worst  some  substratum  ^>f  true 
history  and  of  divine  revelation  is  left  in  the  Old 
Testament  at  the  service  of  the  Christian  preacher  for 
purposes  of  public  religious  instruction.  The  exact 
value  of  this  substratum  will  be  estimated  later.  Mean 
while  the  five  chapters  which  follow  will  endeavour  to 
furnish  another  reply  to  the  Professor's  query.  If  the 
present  writer  is  not  mistaken,  the  acceptance  of  the 
theories  of  modern  criticism  by  the  New  Testament 
Church  logically  involves  and  will  sooner  or  later  prac 
tically  lead  to  the  surrender  of,  first,  the  truth  of  Old 
Testament  history  ;  secondly,  the  idea  of  a  supernatural 
religion ;  thirdly,  the  notion  of  an  inspired  Bible ; 
fourthly,  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
fifthly,  the  New  Testament  scheme  of  salvation.  The 
present  writer  does  not  deny  that  many  who  have  em 
braced  the  conclusions  of  the  critics  still  cling  with 
ardour  and  affection  to  every  one  of  these  doctrines 
which  he  asserts  must  eventually  be  abandoned,  in 

1  Inspiration,  p.  Il6.  "  Modern  Criticism,  p.  73. 
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whole  or  in  part,  if  the  critical  conclusions  are  correct  ; 
what  he  maintains  and  undertakes  to  make  good  is 
that  every  one  of  the  aforesaid  doctrines  is  seriously 
imperilled,  if  not  actually  overthrown,  by  the  theories 
and  results  of  modern  scientific  criticism  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  old  faith  cannot  permanently  live  with 
the  new.  The  present  writer  is  likewise  aware  that 
what  he  here  advances  and  hopes  to  establish  will,  by 
not  a  few  adherents  of  the  new  faith,  be  vehemently 
contested  and  perhaps  indignantly  resented  ;  when  the 
propositions  put  forward  by  him  have  by  them  been 
refuted,  and  not  merely  contradicted,  he  will  reconsider 
his  position. 


F  2 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE   TRUTH   OF   OLD   TESTAMENT   HISTORY 

I.  To  use  Professor  Driver's  phrase,  it  is  undoubtedly 
part  of  the  price  one  must  pay  for  adhering  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  and  indeed  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  their  histories  must  be 
received  as  authentic  and  their  statements  as  true  ;  and 
precisely  so,  in  order  to  credit  the  new  teaching  of  the 
Higher  Critics,  one  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  and 
throw  overboard  as  absolutely  or  comparatively  un 
reliable  the  principal  contents  of  the  sacred  volume. 
A  cursory  perusal  of  what  has  been  outlined  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Hexateuch  was  manufactured,  and  as  to  the  quantity 
of  legend  mixed  up  with  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah — not  to  speak  of 
the  deliberate  perversions  of  fact  of  which  the  authors 
of  these  works  are  declared  by  their  friends  the  critics 
to  have  been  guilty — ought  to  make  this  apparent  to 
the  least  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible.  Before  a 
person  can  become  a  thorough-paced  disciple  of  the 
Graf-Wellhausen  school,  it  is  obvious,  he  must  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  be  assured  that  the  opening 
chapters  of  Genesis,  i.-xi.,  which  relate  the  sublime  story 
of  Creation,  the  melancholy  tragedy  of  the  Fall,  and  the 
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appalling  judgment  of  the  Flood,  are  simply  old-world/ 
myths  which  the  Hebrews  somehow  or  other  took  over) 
from  Babylon  partly  before  they  left  their  primitive 
settlements  in  Northern  Armenia  and  partly  during  the 
currency  of  their  exile  in  that  Eastern  land  ;  and  that 
Adam  and  Eve,  Enoch  and  Noah,  were  not  flesh-and- 
blood  personalities  like  himself,  but  only  legendary 
heroes,  or  perhaps  names  representing  prediluvian  clans 
or  tribes.  Nay,  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  speak  of 
the  patriarchal  narratives  as  trustworthy,  or  look  upon 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  if  not  also  Joseph  and  the 
other  sons  of  Israel,  not  to  mention  Sarah  and  Rebekah, 
Rachel  and  Leah,  Dinah  and  other  ladies,  as  individuals 
but  merely  as  tribes  or  impersonations  of  ideas,  or  sun- 
gods  and  goddesses,  or  lunar  heroes  and  heroines,  or  as 
personifications  of  local  divinities.  It  will  never  more 
do  for  him  as  a  well-informed  scientific  historian  to 
suppose  that  Moses  was  other  than  a  colossal  figure, 
mostly  imaginary,  whom  in  after  ages  Hebrew  piety 
discerned  amid  the  grey  mists  of  antiquity  ;  least  of  all 
that,  as  Exodus  relates,  he  was  ever  either  cast  into  the 
Nile  or  brought  up  at  Pharaoh's  court,  or  killed  an 
Egyptian,  or  fled  to  Midian,  or  wrought  miracles  in  the 
land  of  Ham,  culminating  in  the  slaughter  of  the  first 
born  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  departure  of  the  enslaved 
Hebrews  from  their  house  of  bondage  on  that  memor 
able  night  and  after  celebrating  a  prearranged  Passover. 
All  that  he  must  henceforth  understand  is  romance. 
He  must  no  more  talk  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
standing  up  like  walls  on  either  side  of  the  Hebrews 
when  they  crossed,  or  of  any  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
going  before  the  emancipated  host  to  search  out  for 
them  a  resting-place,  or  of  an  opening  of  heaven  to 
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furnish  them  with  manna,  or  of  a  smiting  of  the  rock  to 
give  them  drink,  all  which  he  must  learn  is  poetry,  the 
creation  of  the  literary  fancy,  and  not  to  be  read  like 
honest  and  sober  prose.  He  must  be  careful,  if  he 
would  not  damage  his  reputation,  how  he  speaks  of  any 
meeting  on  the  part  of  Israel  with  Jehovah  at  Sinai,  or 
of  any  covenant-making  which  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  there,  as  the  critical  authorities  are  rather 
dubious  concerning  this  whole  affair.  In  any  case  he 
must  beware  of  representing  matters  so  as  to  lead  men 
to  suppose  that  Moses  really  talked  with  God  upon  the 
mount,  or  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  or  received 
from  the  Supreme  a  decalogue  written  upon  stone,  or 
even  spoken  to  him  in  audible  words,  or  constructed  a 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  or  published  a  ceremonial 
law,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the  writing  of  the  books 
that  in  common  parlance  bear  his  name, — all  which, 
again,  is  post-Exilic  fiction,  which  good  men  composed 
for  the  edification  of  the  Church  of  the  Restoration  and  for 
the  glory  of  God  !  All  these  Mosaic  stories,  he  must 
learn,  are  simply  the  creatures  of  the  fancy,  interesting 
and  delightful  pictures  of  the  past,  legendary  garlands 
which  the  Church  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  wove  to 
decorate  the  head  of  their  illustrious  lawgiver  who  had 
died  a  thousand  years  before. 

Similarly  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Tabernacle,  first  at  Gilgal 
and  then  at  Shiloh,  as  related  in  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
must  in  great  part  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  literary 
and  legendary  embellishment  if  the  critical  interpreta 
tions  are  correct ;  i.e.  they  must  be  looked  upon  not  as 
bonafide  records  of  what  took  place  when  the  camp  on  the 
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plains  of  Moab  was  broken  up,  and  the  march  into 
Palestine  resumed  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  but 
as  poetico-theological  descriptions  of  very  ordinary 
occurrences,  such  as  the  invasion  of  the  mountain  land, 
west  of  the  Jordan  by  an  adventurous  and  warlike 
tribe  of  Semites.  It  needs  hardly  be  added  that  what 
Scripture  narrates  about  Gideon  and  Samson  and 
Jephthah,  about  Saul  and  Jonathan  and  David,  about 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  about  Daniel  and  his  companions, 
about  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Belshazzar,  and  even  about 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  cannot  be  certified  as  pure  history, 
but  at  the  most  as  fable  with  a  few  grains  of  history 
enclosed. 

That  this  is  no  unfair  representation  of  the  views 
held  by  modern  critics  as  to  the  historical  value  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  following  extracts  will  show.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  all  critics  are  unanimous  in 
consigning  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  to  the 
domain  of  myth.  The  citations  now  to  be  offered  bear 
upon  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 

Kuenen  l 

Referring  to  the  patriarchal  narratives  he  puts  the 
question,  '  May  we  regard  the  whole  of  them,  or  at 
least  the  principal  facts  in  them,  as  pure  history  ? '  and 
answers  it  thus :  '  The  obstacles  to  this  course  are 
insurmountable  ;  were  it  necessary  we  could  point  to  a 
number  of  particulars  of  greater  or  less  importance 
which  cannot  pass  for  history.'  '  They  are  taken  in  the 
first  place  from  the  religious  ideas  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  patriarchs,'  who  '  are  not  inferior  to  the  prophets  of 

1   The  Religion  of  Israel,  i.  107  ff. 
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the  eighth  century  B.C.  in  pureness  of  religious  insight 
and  inward  spiritual  piety,'  in  the  second  place  from 
the  '  insoluble  chronological  difficulties '  in  which  one 
is  involved  by  regarding  these  narratives  as  history 
— the  interval  between  Abram's  arrival  in  Canaan  and 
the  exodus  from  Egypt,  whether  400  or  600  years, 
being  in  his  estimation  too  short  for  the  rise  of  all  the 
nations  and  tribes  that  are  traced  back  to  Abraham 
and  Lot  ;  from  the  '  familiar  intercourse  of  the  Deity 
with  the  patriarchs,'  which,  he  holds,  can  be  entertained 
as  true  no  more  than  similar  legends  and  myths  found 
in  the  annals  of  other  peoples  ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
'  the  persons  who  appear  as  actors  in  Genesis  are  all 
progenitors  of  tribes,'  which  '  contains  the  proof  that  the 
narratives  of  Genesis  are  founded  upon  a  theory  of  the 
origin  of  nations  which  the  historical  science  of  the 
present  day  rejects  without  the  slightest  hesitation.' 
As  to  the  exodus,  he  admits  that  to  be  '  an  historical 
fact,'  but  all  the  detail  concerning  it  supplied  in  Scrip 
ture  he  challenges  as  wrong  or  at  least  as  unreliable, 
the  date  of  it,  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites,  the  duration 
of  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  manner  of  their  going  out, 
the  means  of  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  the  wanderings  in 
the  desert  ;  as  to  Moses  himself,  that  he  was  cast  into 
the  Nile  or  '  that  Israel  was  delivered  and  governed — 
for  forty  years  longer — by  an  old  man  of  forty  years.' 
Concerning  the  histories  of  David  and  Solomon  L  he 
writes  :  '  It  is  quite  certain  now  that — about  the  year  300 
,  B.C.  or  still  later — the  chronicler  rewrote  the  history  of 
I  Israel  before  the  Exile  in  a  sacerdotal  spirit,  and  in  so 
doing  violated  the  historical  truth  throughout.'  '  In  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  also  two  different  interpreta- 

1    The  Religion  of  Israel,  \.  321. 
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tions  of  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  David  and 
Solomon  were  now  soon  discovered  ;  critics  became 
convinced  that  these  were  irreconcilable  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  thus  found  themselves  constrained  to 
choose  between  them ;  the  opinion  gradually  gained 
ground  that  even  the  authors  of  these  books  had  begun/ 
to  idealise  David  and  Solomon,  and  that  the  least! 
elevated  and  the  least  pure  conception  of  their  religion/ 
approaches  nearest  to  the  truth.'  The  '  unhistorical 
statements  of  the  chronicler  .  .  .  are  unfitted  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  Israel's  earlier  history,'  and  even  in 
composing  or  compiling  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  he  used 
his  materials  with  great  freedom}-  '  He  evidently  felt 
himself  justified  in  either  omitting  portions  of  their 
accounts  or  altogether  modifying  them  by  adding  and 
remoulding.' 

Wellhausen  2 

'  The  narrations  about  the  ancestral  fathers  in 
Genesis  go  out  from  the  ethnographical  relations  and 
cultus  institutions  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  and  derive 
their  origin  from  an  ideal  primitive  time  upon  which 
they  are  in  truth  reflected  back.  By  a  much-speaking 
vacuum  (i.e.  a  vacuum  abounding  in  myth),  by  a 
century-long  interval  in  whose  eventless  stillness 
Father  Jacob  broadened  out  into  the  people  of  Israel, 
these  narratives  separate  themselves  from  those  of  the 
Mosaic  time  which  treat  of  occurrences  which  extend  to 
the  inbreaking  of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine  and  their 
settling  down  there.  Even  they  are  not  properly 

1  The  Religion  of  Israel,  iii.  71,  70. 

2  Israelitische  und Jiidische  Geschichte,  p.  10  ff. 
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historic,  but  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  and  touch 
the  beginning  of  actual  history.'  '  The  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea  is  not  exactly  impossible,  as  it  is  repre 
sented  in  the  oldest  version  (i.e.  in  Exod.  xiv.  21, 
belonging  to  the  J  document,  which  represents  the  sea, 
probably  where  it  was  very  shallow,  as  having  been 
dried  up  by  an  east  wind)  ;  but  the  narrative  belongs  to 
those  upon  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
no  reliance  can  be  placed.  .  .  .  In  its  innermost  essence 
also  is  the  wonder  of  the  formation  of  the  Sinaitic 
covenant  unreal.  Who  can  seriously  believe  that 
Jehovah  with  His  own  hand  wrote  the  Ten  Command 
ments  on  stone — yea,  even  with  His  own  voice  from  the 
mountain-top  out  of  the  clouds  thundered  them  down 
upon  the  assembled  people,  and  after  that,  high  above, 
held  forty  days'  long  confidential  conversation  with 
Moses  ?  And  which  are  the  true  Ten  Commandments, 
those  of  Exod.  xx.  or  those  of  Exod.  xxxiv  ?  '  Again  l : 
(  What  appears  to  the  ordinary  fancy  as  the  specific 
character  of  the  Israelitish  history,  and  has  to  the 
same  pre-eminently  borne  the  name  of  the  holy  history, 
rests  for  the  most  part  on  subsequent  over-painting 
of  the  original  picture.  Already  early  the  colouring 
influences  begin.  To  these  I  reckon  not  the  pressing 
in  of  fabulous  elements  which  already  are  not  wanting 
in  the  first  beginnings  to  which  we  can  carry  back 
the  tradition,  or  even  the  unavoidable  local  tone  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  tendency.  I  think  only 
of  the  uniform  stamp  which  a  method  of  consideration 
according  to  principle  impresses  on  the  history  of  the 
tradition.' 

1  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  p.  306. 
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Schults x 

'  The  picture  of  the  prae-Mosaic  time  has  been  pre 
served  for  us  only  in  popular  traditions  in  which  have 
been  expressed  the  religious  opinions  of  the  times  in 
which  these  have  been  formed.  Narratives  which  at 
the  earliest  were  written  down,  and  so  fixed  in  their 
literary  form  only  about  the  age  of  Samuel,  can  teach 
us  nothing  about  the  religious  relations  of  the  times  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob.  They  can  only  show 
what  conceptions  of  those  times  lived  amongst  the 
Mosaic  people.  Hence  it  is  quite  inappropriate  to 
speak  of  a  period  of  prae-Mosaic  religion.  We  can  only 
speak  of  the  light  in  which  Israel  was  accustomed  to 
regard  the  religious  conditions  of  its  primeval  period. 
Sources  out  of  the  Mosaic  period  have  not  been  pre 
served  to  us  ;  and  the  only  thing  open  to  us  is  a 
retrospective  inference  out  of  the  popular  traditions  and 
out  of  the  fragments  of  myth  and  ancient  custom  '  that 
have  floated  down  to  historic  times.'  Detailed  works 
of  history  writing  begin  first  under  the  Kings.' 

With  these  views  harmonise  exactly  those  of 
Meinhold,2  who  remarks  :  '  The  patriarchs  are  nothing 
more  than  the  ideal  Israel,  and  their  relation  to  Jahveh 
a  reflection  of  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  Jahveh 
and  the  people  in  the  best  time,  800  B.C.' ;  and  again : 
'  The  conclusion  is  :  For  a  historical  outline  of  the 
beginnings  of  Israel's  religion  and  history  the  patri 
archal  times  and  what  we  hear  of  them  fall  completely 
away ' ;  and  those  of  Smend,3  who  writes :  '  The 

1  Alt-testamentliche  Theologie,  pp.  56,  57. 

2  Wider  den  JCleinglauben,  pp.  23,  25. 

3  Lehrbuch  der  alt-testamentlichen  Religionsgeschichte,  1893,  p.  95. 
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patriarchal  history  is  only  an  ideal  prelude  of  the 
history  of  Israel,  and  the  intercourse  of  Jahveh  with  the 
patriarchs  only  an  expression  of  the  faith  that  His  grace 
already  ruled  over  the  first  beginnings  of  Israel.'  No 
wonder  Meinhold  adds  :  '  The  first  impression  of  this 
result,  I  deny  not,  is  an  extraordinarily  disheartening 
(niederschlagender,  down-knocking)  one.' 

Gunkel x 

'  Does  Genesis,  i.e.  the  so-called  First  Book  of  Moses, 
relate  history  or  myth  ?  This  question  is  to  the 
modern  historian  no  more  in  debate.'  '  That  the  Old 
Testament  contains  fables  is  certain  ;  one  has  only 
to  think  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  Accordingly  it  is  no 
question  of  faith  or  unbelief,  but  simply  a  question  of 
better  knowledge  whether  the  relations  of  Genesis  are 
history  or  fable.'  '  The  whole  style  of  narration  is  to  be 
understood  under  the  presupposition  of  oral  tradition  ; 
but  if  what  Genesis  contains  is  oral  tradition,  then  is  it 
also  a  fable.'  '  The  clearest  mark  of  fable  is  that  it  not 
:  seldom  reports  things  that  are  incredible.  ...  So  in 
i  Genesis  are  reported  many  things  which  contradict  our 
better  judgment.'  '  The  theory  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  the  patriarchal  fables,  that  all  peoples  have  arisen 
through  the  spreading  out  of  the  family  from  a  common 
ancestor,  is  childish.'  '  This  theory  is  not  derived  from 
an  observation  of  facts,  but  is  the  deposit  of  an  old 
poetical  way  of  viewing  the  lives  of  peoples.'  And 
so  on  to  the  same  purport. 

1  Die  Sag-en  der  Genesis,   pp.   3,  4.      Cf.  Stade,  Die  Entstehung  des 
Volkes  Israel,  p.  4. 
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George  Adam  Smith1 

'  Numerous  facts  prove  that  we  have  in  the  stories 
of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs  just  what  their  late  date 
would  lead  us  to  expect ;  efforts  to  account  for  the 
geographical  distribution  of  neighbouring  nations,  for 
their  affinities,  contrasts,  and  mutual  antipathies,  and  in 
particular  for  the  composite  character  of  Israel.  ...  It 
is  extremely  probable,  however,  though  impossible  of 
proof,  that  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs,  thus  replete  with 
the  circumstances  and  conceptions  of  a  later  age,  have 
at  the  heart  of  them  historical  elements.  .  .  .  On  the  / 
present  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  mores 
than  that  they  contain  a  substratum  of  actual  personal  1 
history.'  As  to  the  historical  books  2  '  what  is  clear  is 
that  they  contain  many  records  and  traditions,  some  of 
them  treating  the  same  events  with  differences  both  of 
style  and  substance.  Equally  evident  is  the  hand  of 
the  editor  or  editors  who  compiled  them,  and  who  not 
only  added  various  statistics  and  recurrent  formulas 
designed  to  frame  them  into  a  continuous  history,  but 
placed  the  whole  of  that  history  under  a  moral  judg 
ment,  to  which  expression  is  given  in  language  distinct 
from  that  of  the  materials  he  employed.' 

Now  these  sentiments  of  the  Higher  Critics  may  be 
true  or  they  may  not  The  determination  of  this  is 
reserved.  The  sentiments  themselves  have  been  re 
cited  to  make  good  the  assertion  that  we  have  in  no 
way  misrepresented  the  critics  in  affirming  that  if  their 
theories  are  correct  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  Old  Testa 
ment  history  as  authentic,  or  as  genuine  history  at  all. 

1  Modern  Criticism,  p.  104.  -  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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That  is  their  own  opinion,  however  it  may  be  disguised 
by  learned  phrases.  It  may  be  answered,  of  course, 
that  the  genuine  history  is  that  which  remains  after  the 
sacred  documents  have  been  analysed  and  rearranged 
and  purged  of  their  legendary  ingredients — in  other 
words,  is  what  has  been  expiscated  by  the  critics  and 
set  down  in  Part  I.  chap.  ii.  of  this  writing  ;  but  no 
candid  judge  will  for  a  moment  contend  that  the 
critical  version  of  the  history  is  what  an  ordinary 
reader  would  collect  from  the  Hebrew  or  English  text 
of  the  Old  Testament.  So  little  apparent  is  the 
critical  version  that  it  has  taken  two  hundred  years  of 
literary  analysis  arid  historical  imagination  to  discover 
it  and  render  it  at  all  intelligible.  That  even  yet  it  is 
not  quite  securely  established  may  be  gathered  from 
the  varying  opinions  that  are  still  found  circulating 
among  the  critics,  and  in  particular  from  the  lucubra 
tions  of  Winckler  about  solar  divinities  and  the  con 
fessions  of  Cheyne, l  that  after  all  he  is  not  without  a 
suspicion  that  critical  investigations  hitherto  have  been 
proceeding  on  the  wrong  tack.  The  traditional  reading 
of  the  history  can  at  least  claim  this  in  its  favour,  that 
it  is  that  which  lies  upon  the  surface,  that  which  any 
intelligent  person  on  perusing  the  book  without  pre 
conceived  theory  would  extract  from  it,  and  that  which 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christians  have  strenuously  upheld. 
Unquestionably,  notwithstanding,  the  traditional  reading 
might  be  wrong  and  the  critical  version  right,  though 
not  necessarily  so  ;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
is  likewise  incontrovertible,  that  if  the  critical  version 
is  correct  the  traditional  is  not.  The  two  are  incom- 

1  Nineteenth    Century    and    After,    Jan.     1902;    Ency.    Bib.,    art. 
'  Hexateuch.' 
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patible.  If  the  critics  are  justified — which  in  the 
estimation  of  Cornill,  Kittel,  and  others  of  their 
own  number  is  not  yet  certain — in  holding  that 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel, 
and  Leah  were  tribes  and  not  persons,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  history  that  Abraham  had  Sarah  his  half- 
sister  for  a  wife,  that  Isaac  married  Rebekah,  or  that 
Jacob  had  two  spouses,  Leah  and  Rachel,  who  con 
tended  for  his  love.  Stade,  Guthe,  Meinhold,  and 
Gunkel,  with  other  critical  leaders,  are  honest  enough 
to  admit  that  this  conclusion  is  just ;  in  fact  they 
simply  smile  at  the  idea  of  any  well-instructed  person 
ever  dreaming  that  the  patriarchal  stories  are  histories. 

Again,  if  the  critical  theory  is  correct  that  Moses 
never  constructed  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  and 
never  promulgated  a  sacrificial  system  of  which  that 
was  the  centre — if  the  tabernacle  and  the  Priests'  Code 
were  both  post-Exilic  inventions,  then  no  amount  of 
logical  dexterity  or  literary  sleight-of-hand  or  historical 
imagination  will  enable  one  to  demonstrate  that  the 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  reliable  when  they 
relate  that  Moses  fashioned  the  Tabernacle  according  to 
the  pattern  shown  to  him  in  the  mount,  and  that  he 
delivered  to  Israel  statutes  and  judgments  he  had 
received  from  Jehovah  to  communicate  to  the  people. 
These  assertions  are  fabrications  if  the  critics  are  cor 
rect.  At  present  we  are  not  affirming  the  critics  are 
wrong.  The  thesis  we  uphold  is,  that  if  they  are| 
right  the  truth  of  Old  Testament  history  cannot  be/ 
maintained. 

Once  more,  if  the  critical  view  has  laid  hold  of  the 
exact  situation  with  reference  to  what  occurred  in  the 
days  of  Josiah,  viz.  that  Hilkiah's  Book  of  the  Law 
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was  Deuteronomy  and  that  Deuteronomy  was  composed 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  or  in  that  of  Josiah,  and  both 
revised  and  extended  after  the  Exile,  it  is  surely  expect 
ing  too  much  of  even  a  credulous  generation  to  believe 
that  any  of  its  speeches  were  spoken  by  the  renowned 
lawgiver  of  Israel,  or  any  of  its  statutes  and  ordinances 
promulgated  by  him.  And  yet  the  book  claims  that 
they  were.  The  book  cannot  possibly  mean  what  it  says, 
if  the  critics  are  correct.  That  is  to  say,  the  truth  of 
Old  Testament  history  on  this  point  also  must  be 
surrendered. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  given  from  the  Books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Chronicles, 
and  Daniel  to  show  that  if  the  critical  theories  are  valid 
it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  events  recorded 
in  these  books  were  real  or  that  they  contain  genuine 
history.  What  has  been  advanced,  however,  may  suffice 
to  establish  the  thesis  set  forth  in  the  present  chapter. 

2.  Nevertheless  there  are  critics — commonly  called 
believing — like  Professors  Kittel,  Konig,  Kautzsch,  and 
G.  A.  Smith,  who  anxiously  endeavour  to  guard  their 
reputations  for  orthodoxy  by  contending  that,  notwith- 
,  standing  the  accuracy  of  the  critical  theories,  there  may  be 
a  SUBSTRATUM  of  historical  fact  at  the  basis  of  the  patri 
archal  and  other  stories.  '  Who  wants  any  more,  and  who 
needs  any  more  ! '  exclaims  Professor  Smith.  But  be 
fore  replying  to  these  interesting  queries  one  would  like 
to  know  exactly  how  much  of '  substratum  '  there  really 
is.  If  the  Professor  or  some  other  adherent  of  the 
Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis  would  set  down  in  plain 
language  what  the  historical  deposit  amounts  to  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  old-world  stories  after  all 
the  legendary  and  mythical  ornamentation  has  been 
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removed,  he  would  assuredly  confer  a  benefit  on  those 
who  are  not  scientific  historians  or  Hebrew  experts,  but 
simple  Bible-readers  who  have  nothing  to  guide  them 
except  a  little  common  sense  ;  he  would  probably  help 
forward  the  cause  he  so  zealously  champions,  and  would 
materially  assist  earnest-minded  Christians  to  come  to 
an  enlightened  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  two 
theories  of  interpretation  and  the  two  readings  of  Bible 
history.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  what  is  seldom 
attempted  ;  is  it  because  this  cannot  be  quite  satisfac 
torily  done  ?  Any  efforts  in  this  direction  that  have 
been  made  have  only  substituted  conjectures,  mostly 
groundless,  in  room  of  the  discredited  statements  of 
Scripture.  Professor  Kittel,  it  is  true,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Hebrews,'1  and  Professor  Konig  in  his  'Einleitung'2 
advance  the  suggestion  that  the  historical  substratum 
after  which  we  are  inquiring  may  '  perhaps '  be  found 
in  that  which  is  common  to  the  various  documents  in 
which  it  has  been  deposited,  or  sources  out  of  which  it 
is  to  be  drawn  ;  but  in  general,  says  Professor  Meinhold,3 
'  this  common  content  is  so  scanty  that  we  have  thereby 
practically  gained  nothing  at  all.'  Then,  supplying  an 
illustration  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  he  continues  :  '  It  \i.e 
the  common  content  or  solid  substratum]  amounts  in  the 
long  run  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  an  Abram  once 
wandered  out  of  the  Mesopotamian  territories  towards 
Canaan  ;  an  assertion  which  for  us  is  rather  unimportant.' 
'  What  concerns  us  is  that  of  the  Abraham  as  we  have 
learnt  to  know  and  love  him  in  the  school — the  father  of 
the  faith,  who,  as  it  is  written,  lived  and  acted  in  obe 
dience  and  faithfulness  as  far  as  to  death  ;  who  received 

1  I.  168  (Engl.  trans.).  2  P.  186. 

3   Wider  den  Kleinglauben,  pp.  13,  14. 
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the  promises  of  which  we,  as  his  children  through  faith, 
know  ourselves  to  be  the  blessed  possessors  and  heirs — 
the  source-critics  give  us  exactly  nothing.'  Furthermore, 
Meinhold  adds  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  maintain,  as 
Konig  does,  that  the  Higher  Criticism  takes  away  only 
subordinate  offshoots  (of  the  historical  tree)  and  that 
the  reports  deviate  from  one  another  only  in  unim 
portant  features,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  the 
contrary  by  exhibiting  in  detail  the  (so-called)  contra 
dictory  accounts  which  these  reports  give  of  the  story 
of  Abraham.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Meinhold  in 
this.  It  is  enough  to  learn  from  so  competent  a  Higher 
Critic  as  he  what  reputation  this  popular  phrase  '  a 
historical  substratum  '  has  among  the  leaders  of  the 
new  school.  His  verdict  upon  the  whole  situation  is 
that  '  it  stands  no  worse  with  the  history  of  Abraham 
than  with  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.'  '  One  example,' 
says  he,  '  may  suffice  for  many  to  show  that  the  subter 
fuge  (or  expedient — Ausflucht}  which  would  hold  the 
common  element  in  the  sources  as  the  historical  kernel 
satisfies  not  and  leads  to  nothing ' ;  after  which  he 
adds :  '  Accordingly  the  opponents  of  scientific 
criticism  are  quite  right  when  they  speak  of  its  destruc 
tive  tendency.'  Hence  nothing  remains  for  the  inves 
tigator  but  to  fall  back  on  the  clear  antithesis  which 
subsists  between  the  two  views  of  the  patriarchal  and 
other  narratives,  and  say  that  if  the  critical  version  is 
correct,  then  the  truth  of  these  parts  of  Old  Testament 
history  must  be  surrendered. 

3.  The  only  possible  way  of  evading  this  conclusion 
is  to  hold  as  some  do  l — or  try  to  do — that  both  the 
critical  theories  are  correct  and  the  Old  Testament 

1  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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histories  are  true ;  that  is  to  say  (confining  attention  for 
a    moment   to   the    Pentateuch)    that   while    the    four 
principal  documents,  J,  E,  D,  and  P,  were  composed,  J 
and  E,  nearly  1,000  years  after  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs, 
D  700  and  P  about  1,000  years  after  the  age  of  Moses, 
their  authors  and  compilers  drew  upon  perfectly  reliable 
tradition.     But,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  enter 
taining  in  the  mind  such  contradictory  propositions  as 
that  Jehovah  spake  to  Moses  (as  Scripture  asserts)  and 
that   Jehovah   did  not    speak    to    Moses    (as    criticism 
affirms)  ;  that  Moses  made  a  Tabernacle  (Scripture)  and 
that   a    Tabernacle   was  never   made  at  all,  but    only 
imagined   (criticism) ;  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  persons  (Scripture)  and  yet  were  not  persons  but 
either  ideas,  tribes,  or  divinities  (criticism),  one  would 
require  an  extraordinary  gift  of  faith  to  credit  that  un 
written  tradition,  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  a 
thousand  or  even    five   hundred    years,  could    preserve 
itself  pure  and  untainted  by  error.     Only  a  stupendous 
miracle  on  the  part  of  Divine  Providence   could  exer 
cise  perfect  guardianship  over  the  fallible  minds  and 
garrulous  tongues  of  men,  and  miracles  in  the  case  under 
consideration    are    not  admissible.     Were  supernatural 
intervention    allowed    to   be  invoked  by  the    critics  to 
preserve  the  contents  of  oral  tradition,  it  could  not  well 
be  denied  to  the  traditionalist   when  he  summoned  it 
to    assist    Moses    to    compose    the    Pentateuch.      To 
Almighty  Power  one  miracle  is  just  as  easy  as  another, 
and    a  hundred  miracles  create  no  greater  embarrass 
ment  to  the  worker  than  one.    Hence  this  port  of  refuge 
must  be  closed  to  the  voyager  over  the  critical  sea.     If 
the  earlier  fortunes  of  the  Israelitish  people  were  handed 
down  to  the  age  of  Solomon  with  historical  accuracy, 
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that  must  have  been  through  the  medium  of  writing. 
Rupprecht,1  an  enthusiastic  leader  among  the  tra 
ditionalist  or  conservative  theologians  of  Germany,  and 
Meinhold,2  a  valiant  champion  among  the  critics,  are 
at  one  with  regard  to  this.  If  what  the  compilers  of 
J,  E,  D,  and  P  have  collected  is  authentic  and  faithful 
history,  they  must  have  possessed  literary  sources  like 
those  they  were  preparing  for  the  makers  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  ;  and  if  so  one  naturally  inquires  where  these 
literary  sources  are.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  not  a  little 
perplexing  that  they  also,  like  J,  E,  D,  and  P,  should 
have  been  spirited  away  and  gone  amissing.  Upon 
the  whole  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  witnesses  on 
whom  the  critics  rely  should  so  frequently  be  reported 
as  having  '  disappeared ' !  Yet  in  this  lies  no  cause  for 
despair.  The  resources  of  literary  and  historical  ana 
lysis  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  far-seeing  sagacity 
which  has  enabled  scientific  theologians,  after  200  years 
of  patient  investigation  with  the  aids  of  grammar 
and  dictionary  in  the  field  of  the  Bible,  to  exhume  the 
buried  literary  relics  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  recover  the 
very  documents  from  which  the  Hexateuch  was  con 
structed,  after  these  had  been  lost  and  their  existence  un 
suspected  for  more  than  2,000  years,  as  archaeological 
explorers  on  the  plains  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt 
by  spade  and  pickaxe  have  unearthed  the  temples  and 
palaces,  the  cities  and  sepulchres,  the  languages  and 
literature,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Nile 
and  Euphrates  valleys — the  far-seeing  sagacity  and 
profound  insight  which  have  detected  and  dragged  forth 

1  Das  Ratsel  des  Funfbuchcs  Mose  und  seine  falsche  Lijsung  ( 1 894), 
p.  144. 

2  Wider  den  Kleinglaubm,  p.  1 2. 
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to  the  light  the  productions  of  such  famous  Unknowns  as 
J,  E,  D,  and  P  will  no  doubt  be  able  before  another 
200  years  have  rolled  away  to  analyse  these  documents 
themselves  and  exhibit  the  earlier  sources  out  of  which 
they  have  been  constructed,  and  show  that  after  all  the 
Hexateuch  has  been  fashioned,  as  Vater  in  1826  with 
masterly  discernment  divined,  out  of  a  bundle  of  dis 
connected  fragments.  It  would  certainly  be  hazardous 
to  affirm  that  such  a  feat  was  impossible  or  beyond  the 
ability  of  twentieth-century  critics.  Nay,  already  it 
may  be  said  the  further  disintegrating  process  has 
begun,  Gunkel1  having  reduced  the  documents  J  and 
E  to  their  original  elements  and  demonstrated,  as 
he  believes,  that  their  authors  were  not  so  much  com 
posers  as  collectors  of  traditions  which  had  previously 
circulated  in  written  form.  '  The  first  hands  who  have 
written  fables  may  have  set  down  such  histories  as  were 
related  to  them,  others  have  added  new  fables  ;  in  this 
way  the  whole  material  has  gradually  swollen.  And  so 
along  with  other  collections  have  those  of  J  and  E  arisen. 
J  and  E  are  therefore  not  individual  writers,  not  even 
redactors  of  older  homogeneous  individual  writings,  but 
rather  schools  of  narrators.  What  the  individual  hands 
have  contributed  to  the  whole  is  besides  comparatively 
immaterial,  because  of  being  very  little  different  and 
never  to  be  ascertained  with  certainty.'  It  is  some 
what  disappointing  that  Gunkel  is  not  more  hopeful 
about  the  recovery  of  the  primitive  sources  ;  it  is  satis 
factory  that  he  tells  us  they  must  have  been  written. 
In  this  he  joins  hands  with  Professor  Hommel2  of 
Munich,  who  confidently  asserts  '  that  all  the  traditions 

1  Die  Sagen  der  Genesis,  pp.  59  ff. 

2  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  &c.  p.  296  (Engl.  trans.) 
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concerning  the  period  before  Joseph  (i.e.  of  the  Patriarchs, 
including  the  primitive  records  which  Abraham  brought 
with  him  from  Chaldaea)  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  Genesis  in  various  recensions  were  even  at 
that  time  current  among  the  Israelites,  and  that  too  in 
a  written  form.'  He  parts  company  with  Hommel  in 
estimating  the  historical  worth  of  these  written  traditions, 
calling  them  'fables,'  whereas  Hommel  would  style  them 
'  facts,'  From  both  of  these  scholars  Meinhold  l  dissents, 
believing  neither  in  the  written  sources  from  patriarchal 
times  nor  in  their  authenticity  even  if  they  were  written. 
Still  granting  the  correctness  of  Hommel's  view  that 
the  patriarchal  histories  were  all  compiled  from  early 
written  records,  it  will  be  extremely  hard  to  convince 
intelligent  students  that  Moses  could  not  have  con 
structed  Genesis  out  of  these  sources  as  easily  as  name 
less  editors  who  lived  500  years  later ;  and  in  that  case 
what  becomes  of  the  higher  critical  theory  ? 

NOTE. — The  late  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  appears  to  have 
favoured  this  view,  that  J,  E,  D,  and  P  drew  upon  perfectly  reli 
able  tradition.  In  the  introduction 2  prepared  by  him  to  a  Welsh 
translation  of  Professor  James  Robertson's  book  on  the  early 
religion  of  Israel  he  says  :  '  It  may  be  felt  by  some  to  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  Moses  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  every  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  it  not  raise  him  to  a  higher  level  and  place  him 
somewhat  on  the  same  plane  with  our  Lord  ?  Jesus  wrote 
nothing  :  His  life  was  His  work.  Himself  was  the  inspiration 
and  the  new  seed  thrown  into  the  life  of  mankind.  Of  course 
Moses  wrote  something — the  Ten  Commandments  at  least — and 
who  can  say  how  much  more  both  of  civil  and  social  law  and 

1  Theologische  Rundschau,  i.  p.  327  (1897-8). 

2  Quoted  in  British  Weekly,  February  18,  1897. 
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ritual  observance  ?  But  his  main  work  may  have  been  his  life, 
the  inspiration  of  his  person,  the  new  spirit  which  he  breathed 
into  Israel.  .  .  .  The  discovery,  assuming  it  to  be  true,  that 
several  writers  may  be  traced  in  the  Pentateuch  in  no  way 
detracts  from  its  value  to  us,  rather  the  reverse.  For  these 
several  writers  all  give  us  a  history  of  the  patriarchal  age  and  of 
the  great  events  of  the  Exodus,  and  thus  the  historical  truth  of 
the  events  is  established  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses, 
just  as  the  Gospel  history  is.  And  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
writers  sought  "to  set  forth  in  order"  the  great  acts  of  Jehovah's 
redemption  testifies  to  the  profound  impression  they  left  on  the 
heart  of  the  nation  and  the  living  influence  they  continued  to 
exert.'  Designed  to  quiet  the  alarms  which  many  feel '  at  the 
results  of  what  is  called  criticism,'  and  evidencing  as  they  do  a 
pronounced  disinclination  on  the  part  of  their  distinguished 
author  to  commit  himself  to  the  extreme  positions  occupied  by 
the  advanced  wing  of  the  critical  army,  these  words  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  successful  in  meeting  the  objection  that  critical 
theories  and  Old  Testament  history  cannot  live  together.  The 
parallels  instituted  between  Moses  and  Christ,  between  the 
Pentateuchal  documents  and  the  four  Gospels,  and  between  the 
supposed  writers  J,  E,  D,  and  P  of  the  Hebrew  narratives  and 
the  penmen  of  the  evangelical  records  are  not  fairly  drawn  and 
fail  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  situation.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  critics  that  Moses  either 
wrote  anything  or  spoke  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  law,  not 
even  the  Decalogue  ;  but  Jesus,  if  He  wrote  nothing,  delivered 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  laws  of  His  future  kingdom, 
the  like  of  which  assuredly  Moses  did  not  do  if  the  critical 
theories  are  valid.  Then,  if  in  the  Pentateuchal  or  Hexateuchal 
narrative  there  were  four  documents,  J,  E,  D,  and  P,  correspond 
ing  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  four  former  or  at 
least  three  of  them  were  and  are  mixed  up  in  a  way  in  which  the 
first  three  Gospels  are  not,  and  contradict  each  other,  according 
to  the  critics,  in  a  way  the  Evangelists  do  not.  And  lastly,  the 
four  Evangelists,  even  on  the  most  advanced  hypothesis,  lived 


within  a  hundred  years  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  life,  death,  and 
resurrection,  whose  words  and  works  they  record,  whereas 
J  and  E  and  D  and  P  at  the  nearest  were  1,000  years  from  the 
persons  whose  so-called  histories  they  relate.  Taking  these  facts 
into  consideration,  it  does  not  seem  reassuring  to  be  told  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  documents  we  have  solid  history,  and 
far  less  that  Moses  on  the  critical  hypothesis  is  entitled  as  a 
founder  of  religion  to  be  set  upon  the  same  plane  with  Jesus 
Christ,  or  even  the  unknown  celebrities  J,  E,  D,  and  P  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  as  credible 
historians.  The  conclusion  one  would  naturally  draw  from  the 
situation  as  depicted  by  '  what  is  called  criticism '  is  that  the 
hope  of  finding  genuine  history  in  the  Pentateuchal  documents 
is  an  idle  dream. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   IDEA   OF   A   SUPERNATURAL   RELIGION 

I.  BY  a  supernatural  religion  we  understand  a  religion 
that  is  based  upon  a  supernatural  revelation ;  and 
by  a  supernatual  revelation  a  discovery  to  the  human 
mind,  by  special  divine  illumination  and  through 
the  medium  of  supernatural  events  (words  and  deeds 
miraculously  guaranteed),  of  truths  lying  beyond  the 
reach  of  man's  natural  faculties.  In  this  sense  both  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Christian  religions  are  supernatural, 
according  to  the  orthodox  or  traditional  theory.  Both, 
it  is  believed,  were  based  on  truths  which  were  miracu 
lously  imparted  to  their  founders,  to  Moses  through  the 
divine  manifestation  vouchsafed  to  him  at  Sinai  and 
the  divine  communications  there  extended  to  him  ;  to 
the  apostles  through  the  divine  manifestation  unveiled 
to  them  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
divine  communications  made  to  them  by  Him  both 
before  and  after  the  Resurrection  ;  or  if  Jesus  Himself 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
—which  in  the  last  analysis  and  highest  sense  He  is — 
then  to  Him  in  the  divine  manifestation  accorded  Him 
at  His  baptism  and  afterwards,  and  in  the  divine  com 
munications  received  by  Him  from  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  His  Father,  as  He  Himself  testified  when  He  said  : 
'  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth  Him  all 
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things  that  Himself  doeth'  (John  v.  20),  and  again  : 
'  For  I  spake  not  from  Myself ;  but  the  Father,  which  sent 
Me,  He  hath  given  Me  a  commandment,  what  I  should 
say,  and  what  I  should  speak ' :  (John  xii.  49).  This 
view,  however,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religions  is 
expressly  repudiated  by  Higher  Critics  of  the  type  of 
Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  who  make  no  demur  what 
ever  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  supernatural.  According 
to  Kuenen,2  the  Israelitish  and  Christian  systems  of 
faith  belong  to  '  the  principal  religions '  that  have  arisen 
among  men,  but,  though  in  their  sacred  records  claiming 
a  supernatural  origin,  are  no  more  entitled  to  have  this 
demand  admitted  than  Buddhism  and  Islamism  are  to 
have  their  similar  pretensions  acknowledged.  They 
are  entirely  the  products  of  man's  spiritual  activity, 
and  in  no  sense  the  result  of  supernatural  revelation. 
'  Although,  considered  as  a  whole,  the  Old  Testament 
may  with  justice  be  adduced  as  testifying  in  favour  of 
supernaturalism,  its  separate  parts,  regarded  by  the 
light  of  criticism,  speak  loudly  for  a  natural  develop- 

1  Compare  Martensen's  exposition  of  revelation  as  a  communication  of 
spirit  to  spirit  by  means  of  a  sacred  history  in  which  God  reveals  Him 
self  as  God  and  from  which  miracle  is  inseparable  (Dogmatics,  §§  16-18) 
and  Julius  Kostlin's  definition  of  a    supernatural  revelation  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyclopcidie,  art.  '  Religion' :  '  Wherever  the  divine  thing  (Gottliches) 
becomes  clear  to   men    and  the   divine   life   is  awakened  in  them,  this 
happens  not  merely  through  objective  presentations  of  the  divine,  but  also 
through  inward  communications  by    God.     But   these   always   enter  the 
mind  through  the   medium  of  those.     And   indeed   to   those    (objective 
presentations)  belong   partly    revelations  of  the  divine  power,  goodness, 
holiness  in  nature  and  history,  partly  external  communications  for  eye  and 
ear  which  cause  their  origin  out  of  higher  forces  than  those  revealing  them 
selves  in  ordinary  nature  to  be  perceived  (the  italics  are  ours),  partly  in  words 
which  a  specially  called  human  instrumentality  of  divine  revelation  has  to 
lay  before  other  men.'     Also  Auberlen,  The  Divine  Revelation,  p.  29. 

2  The  Religion  of  Israel,  i.  5-11. 
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ment  both  of  the  Israelitish  religion  itself  and  of  the 
belief  in  its  heavenly  origin.'  And  indeed  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  perceive  how  Kuenen  could  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  if  the  teaching  of  the  Higher  Critics,  of 
which  he  has  been  so  influential  an  exponent,  is  correct. 
If  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  are  myths,  and  the 
patriarchal  narratives  consist  of  legends  ;  if  the  story  of 
the  Exodus  was  not  written  till  500  years  after  Moses' 
death,  and  the  ceremonial  law  was  a  fiction  invented 
after  the  Exile,  i.e.  a  thousand  years  after  the  supposed 
lawgiver's  demise ;  if  God  never  talked  with  Adam,  or 
covenanted  with  Noah,  or  appeared  to  Abraham,  or 
spake  with  Moses  in  the  mount,  then  Kuenen  is  com 
pletely  justified  in  discarding  anything  like  a  super 
natural  origin  for  the  religion  of  Israel.  It  may  have 
been,  as  he  styles  it,  a  splendid  '  product  of  man's 
spiritual  activity,'  but  it  is  only  misusing  language  to 
call  it  a  divine  revelation  or  a  supernatural  religion. 
And  of  course,  if  the  Hebrew  religion  was  not  from 
above,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  deriving  Christianity 
from  any  other  source  than  man's  natural  understanding. 
If  we  look  upon  other  religions  as  so  many  manifesta 
tions  of  the  religious  spirit  of  mankind,  are  we  not 
bound,  asks  Kuenen,  '  to  examine  the  Israelitish  and 
Christian  religions  from  the  same  point  of  view  ? '  In 
putting  this  question  he  does  not  deny  that  all  religions 
are  the  product  of '  the  never-resting  and  all-embracing 
activity  of  God's  Spirit  in  humanity  ' ;  he  simply  declines 
to  allow  that  either  the  Israelitish  or  the  Christian 
religion  owed  its  origin  to  any  special  supernatural 
interposition  or  revelation,  and  in  so  doing  he  only 
makes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  perfectly  legitimate,  in  fact 
an  absolutely  necessary,  deduction  from  the  premisses 
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supplied  by  the  critical  theory  of  Israel's  literature  and 
history. 

How  far  Wellhausen  l  acknowledges  a  supernatural 
origin  for  Israel's  religion  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  sentences  of  his,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  quoted  :  'In  its  innermost  essence  the  miracle  of 
the  Sinaitic  covenant  is  unreal.  Who  can  seriously 
believe  that  Jehovah  with  His  own  hand  wrote  the 
Ten  Commandments  on  stone  ;  or  with  His  own  voice 
thundered  them  down  upon  the  assembled  people  from 
the  midst  of  a  storm  upon  the  mountain-top,  and  after 
that  for  forty  days  held  confidential  converse  with 
Moses  on  its  summit?'  '  The  constituting  of  Israel  to 
be  the  people  of  Jehovah  by  a  dramatic  act  upon  a 
lofty  platform  was  demanded  by  poetical  necessity  ; 
and  besides  in  the  oldest  tradition,  as  it  appears,  no 
place  can  be  found  for  the  sojourn  at  Sinai.'  '  The 
Israelitish  religion  at  first  worked  itself  up  out  of 
heathenism  by  degrees  ;  exactly  that  is  the  content  of  its 
history.  It  did  not  begin  with  an  absolutely  new 
beginning.'  '  Why  the  Israelitish  religion  with  an 
approximately  equal  beginning  led  to  totally  different 
ending  from  (say)  the  Moabitish  cannot  be  explained.' 
In  short,  Wellhausen  2  explicitly  asserts  that  the  cere 
monial  law  of  Moses  was '  nothing  specifically  Israelitish, 
nothing  introduced  by  Moses  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  command  of  the  Godhead,  but  a  thing  of  very 
old  custom.'  Whatever  of  truth  may  lie  in  the  antiquity 
of  sacrificial  worship,  it  is  clear  that  Wellhausen  does 
not  recognise  any  distinctively  supernatural  origin  of 
Mosaism.  And  undoubtedly  the  complete  surrender  of 

1  Israelitische  tmdjiidische  Geschichte,  pp.  12,  13,  34,  35. 

2  Prolegomena,  p.  363. 
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this  is  a  second  item  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  higher  critical  theories. 

2.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  a 
modified  conception  of  supernatural  revelation  is  put 
forward  by  what  are  called  believing  critics,  a  concep 
tion  which  first  finds  the  objective  manifestation  not  in 
any  series,  long  or  short,  great  or  smal^  of  miraculous 
occurrences,  but  in  God's  providential  leading  of  Israel 
as  distinguished  from  His  guidance  of  other  nations,  and 
then  reaches  its  interpretation  not  by  the  unaided 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  but  by  direct  divine 
assistance  extended  to  these.  Schultz, l  e.g.,  while 
holding  that  '  every  phenomenon  must  be  regarded  by 
history  as  only  a  separate  link  in  the  connected  chain  of 
human  things,  until  it  has  proved  itself  as  something 
creative  and  consequently  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
special  developments,'  goes  on  to  observe  that  '  the 
Old  Testament  religion,  like  the  Christian,  has  proceeded, 
not  out  of  humanity  according  to  the  mere  law  of 
natural  spirit-development,  but  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  divine  spirit-life  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people 
of  Israel  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men ' ;  adding  that  '  the  Old 
Testament  religion  is  only  to  be  explained  out  of 
revelation,  which  means  out  of  this,  that  God  raised  up 
to  this  people  men  in  whose  moral  and  religious  natures, 
which  were  more  original  and  through  the  leadings  of 
their  inner  and  outer  life  more  developed,  the  suscepti 
bility  was  given  to  understand  in  an  absolutely  original 
manner  the  redeeming  will  of  God  towards  humanity 
communicating  itself  to  them,  the  emancipating  religious 
truth  (to  understand  this) — not  as  a  result  of  human 

1  Alt-testamentliche  Theologie,  pp.  29,  30,  50. 
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wisdom  and  the  working  of  the  human  spirit,  but  as  a 
power  irresistibly  pressing  itself  upon  the  soul.'  This 
is  practically  Rothe's  l  definition  of  revelation  :  '  The 
essence  of  the  divine  revelation  consists  in  a  purifica 
tion  as  well  as  a  strengthening  of  the  consciousness  of 
God  in  men,  effected  supernaturally  by  God '  ;  and 
again  :  '  The  revelation  proposes  the  purification  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  human  consciousness  of  God.' 
'  What  it  conveys  to  us  of  new  knowledge  is  exclusively 
the  knowledge  of  God.  Concerning  other  objects  of 
knowledge  we  learn  through  it  nothing  at  all,  however 
much  we  might  desire  to  do  so.'  '  Directly,  revelation 
reveals  to  us  nothing  outside  of  God  ;  indirectly,  it 
spreads  its  light  over  every  other  thing,  over  the  whole 
world.'  Schwartzkopff's  2  conception  of  revelation  runs 
along  the  same  lines  :  '  God  leads  the  thoughts  of  men 
from  their  innermost  middle  point.  The  religious 
feeling,  through  its  living  activity,  transforms  the  whole 
material  for  conception  which  the  soul  possesses,  which 
has  been  acquired  upon  the  ground  of  experience  and 
worked  up  according  to  the  laws  of  the  soul's  life,  out  of 
human  thoughts  into  true  divine  revelations,  whilst 
considering  its  correspondence  or  non-correspondence 
with  itself  and  shaping  it  proportionally.  Upon  and 
through  that  feeling  God  Himself  works,  so  that  a 
certainty  of  revelation  in  this  way  brought  about 
proceeds  from  God.'  '  We  have  recognised  the  formal 
superhuman  assurance  brought  about  by  the  moral 
religious  feeling  as  the  peculiar  essence  of  the  divine 
revelation.  To  this  fact  also  corresponds  the  prophet's 
consciousness  of  his  own  prophecy.  He  makes  no  pre- 

1  Zur  Dogmatik,  pp.  59-61. 

2  Die  prop hetische  Offenbarung,  pp.  52,  53. 
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tension  that  the  conceptions  which  constitute  the 
contents  of  this  consciousness  have  come  into  existence 
in  any  other  way  than  the  purely  human.  Upon  the 
manner  of  this  coming  into  existence  his  attention  as 
a  rule  has  not  been  fixed.  Those  conceptions  have 
come  before  the  soul  of  the  involuntarily  reflecting  or 
the  voluntarily  deliberating  prophet  in  a  purely  human 
way  as  conceptions  whose  contents  could  as  far  as 
possible  enter.  To  him  the  only  thing  that  proceeds 
from  God  is  the  certainty  that  definite  occurrences 
which  he  imagines  will  really  happen  in  the  future. 
The  godlike  "  Yea  "  whose  essence  we  recognised  as  a 
definitely  formed  emphasis  of  feeling  forms  in  point  of 
fact  the  revelation.'  It  is  obvious  that  some  such  idea 
of  revelation  is  that  entertained  by  Driver,1  who  writes  : 
'  That  both  the  religion  of  Israel  itself  and  the  record  of 
its  history  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  work  of  men 
whose  hearts  have  been  touched  and  minds  illumined  in 
different  degrees  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  manifest ;  but 
the  recognition  of  this  truth  does  not  decide  the  question 
of  the  author  by  whom  or  the  date  at  which  particular 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  committed  to  writing ; 
nor  does  it  determine  the  precise  literary  character  of  a 
given  narrative  or  book.'  (See  reply  to  this  in  chap, 
iii.)  Scarcely  different,  though  extremely  difficult  to 
fix,  is  the  teaching  of  George  Adam  Smith, 2  who  like 
Baentsch,  of  Jena  (1896),  resents  the  idea  that  'the 
whole  critical  school  are  hostile  to  belief  in  revelation,' 
and  quotes  Budde,  one  of  Kuenen's  pupils,  as  protesting 
that  '  as  for  himself  his  belief  in  a  genuine  revelation 
from  God  in  the  Old  Testament  remains  rock-fast.'  It 
s  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  sense  of  revelation  set 

1  Introduction,  p.  xi.  -  Modern  Criticism,  p.  1 14. 
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forth  in  the  preceding  extracts  this  statement  is 
correct :  the  question  that  calls  for  settlement  is  whether 
the  definition  of  revelation  laid  down  in  these  extracts 
or  as  expounded  by  George  Adam  Smith,  '  that  God  in 
His  love  and  holiness  drew  near  to  Israel  and  impressed 
Himself  personally  upon  them  through  the  events  of 
their  history  and  through  the  consciousness  of  their 
great  men,'  amounts  to  the  conception  of  a  supernatural 
religion,  or  whether  it  is  not  simply  such  a  revelation  as 
might  properly  be  styled  natural,  i.e.  a  revelation  offered 
to  Israel  in  general  by  the  ordinary  workings  of  Divine 
Providence  in  their  midst  ;  a  revelation  to  which  the 
mass  of  those  to  whom  it  was  presented  remained  blind, 
and  which  only  the  superior  clarified  and  heightened 
religious  instincts  of  the  prophets  and  other  '  select 
spirits'  of  after-times  enabled  them  to  interpret.1  As 
suredly  a  revelation  of  this  latter  sort  is  not  what  is 
popularly  understood  by  a  supernatural  revelation— is 
not  the  revelation  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  The  revelation  these  describe  is 
a  revelation  which  was  miraculously  given  by  special 

1  That  this  is  what  Professor  Smith  really  understands  by  revelation, 
an  extract  from  another  of  his  books  will  show  :— '  Revelation  is  not  the 
promulgation  of  a  law,  nor  the  prediction  of  future  events,  nor  the  im 
parting  to  man  of  truths  which  he  could  not  find  out  for  himself.  All  these 
ideas  of  revelation  are  modern,  and  proved  false  by  the  only  true  method 
of  investigation  into  the  nature  of  revelation,  viz.  the  comparison  of  Scrip 
ture  with  those  heathen  religions  from  which  the  religion  of  Israel  sprang, 
but  was  so  differentiated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Such  a  comparison  shows 
us  that  the  subject  of  revelation  is  the  character  of  God  Himself.  God  had 
chosen  the  suitable  Semitic  temper  and  circumstances  to  make  Himself 
known  through  them  in  His  righteousness  and  love  for  men.  This  alone 
raised  Israel  to  her  mastery  of  history  in  the  Assyrian  period,  when  her  poli 
tical  fortunes  were  as  low  and  her  extinction,  humanly  speaking,  as  probable 
as  that  of  her  kindred  '  (Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  33), 
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Divine  communications  to  chosen  organs  for  imparting 
to  Israel,  as,  e.g.,  to  Moses  at  Sinai  by  making  known  to 
him  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  institutes  of  the 
ceremonial  law ;  to  Samuel  at  Shiloh  by  revealing  to 
him  the  overthrow  of  Eli's  house,  and  afterwards  at 
Ramah  the  inauguration  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  ;  to 
David  by  giving  him  the  promise  of  a  Greater  Son  who 
should  also  be  his  Lord  ;  to  Isaiah  by  assuring  him  of 
the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army  and  of  the  safety 
of  Jerusalem  ;  to  Jeremiah  by  imparting  to  him  know 
ledge  of  the  fact  and  duration  of  the  Exile  ;  and  to 
Daniel  by  revealing  to  him  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 
and  unfolding  the  future  fortunes  of  God's  kingdom  on 
earth,  with  other  instances  that  might  be  mentioned. 
Whether  these  instances  occurred  or  not,  they  are  what 
is  usually  understood  by  Divine  revelation  ;  and  the 
point  thus  far  made  is  that  if  the  views  of  the  Higher 
Critics  are  correct  these  must  be  surrendered,  banished 
to  the  limbo  of  superstition  or  of  imagination  as  events 
that  never  took  place. 

As  already  stated,  to  this  the  Higher  Critics  make  no 
demur.  They  cheerfully  assure  us  that  Divine  reve 
lation,  in  its  only  true  sense — that  just  explained — will 
remain.  Nay, '  the  most  advanced  criticism,'  says  George 
Adam  Smith,  after  Holzinger  in  his  '  Introduction  to  the 
Hexateuch,'  '  provides  grounds  for  the  proof  of  a  Divine 
revelation  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  more  firm 
than  those  on  which  the  older  apologetic  used  to  rely.' 
Were  this  really  so  one  would  not  hesitate  to  part  with 
what  was  thought  to  be,  but  is  not  (as  it  seems), 
evidence  of  Divine  revelation.  That  it  is  so  Professor 
Smith  offers  the  following  sentence  as  proof :  '  We  have 
seen  how  thoroughly  Semitic  the  early  religion  of 
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Israel  was  in  frame  and  fibre  ;  and  not  less  how  in  it 
alone  of  all  Semitic  faiths  there  dwelt  an  ethical  spirit 
the  only  promise  in  all  that  Semitic  world  of  a  true 
monotheism,  and  a  promise  which  was  actually  fulfilled 
by  the  great  Hebrew  prophets.'  In  other  words,  the 
sole  evidence  vouchsafed  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  Israel  enjoyed  a  Divine  revelation  at  all  is  the  fact 
(if  it  is  a  fact)  that  Israel  advanced  from  polytheism  in 
the  prse-Mosaic  period  to  monotheism  in  the  days  of  the 
eighth-century  prophets.  Passing  by  the  tacit  assump 
tion  that  Israel's  early  religion  was  '  thoroughly  Semitic 
in  frame  and  fibre,'  i.e.  was  polytheistic — an  assertion 
contested  by  writers  so  diverse  in  their  character  as 
Konig,1  Andrew  Lang,2  and  Principal  Fairbairn 3 — 
let  us  see  how  this  doctrine  of  a  revelation,  attested 
by  Israel's  advance  from  polytheism  to  monotheism 
will  hold  its  ground  in  the  presence  of  higher  critical 
theories. 

Julius  Kostlin,4  speaking  of  the  actual  historical 
course  of  Old  Testament  revelation  and  Old  Testament 
religion,  as  expounded  by  the  critics,  frankly  admits  that 
the  old  Christian  faith  of  a  real,  higher,  extraordinary, 
and  unique  revelation  of  God  through  Moses  to  Israel 
appears  to  be  called  in  question,  or  at  least  that  room 
is  afforded  for  wholly  different  and  indeed  opposed 
conceptions ;  and  then  adds  that  with  regard  to  the 
revelation  given  to  Israel  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
those  of  the  eighth-century  prophets  three  different 
opinions  are  held  by  theological  inquirers.  First,  that 

1    The  Religious  History  of  Israel,  i.  1 8. 

•   The  Making  of  a  Religion,  chaps,  xv. ,  xvi. 

3  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  269. 

4  Der  Glaube  und  seine  Btdeutung  Sic.,  p.  158. 
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Israel's  religion  during  that  interval  of  500  years  was 
essentially  a  nature  religion  resembling  that  of  other 
Semitic  tribes,  and  that  the  higher  conception  of  the 
Divine  Being  which  came  in  with  the  great  prophets  was 
'  the  result  of  an  inner  self-development  of  the  human 
spirit  conditioned  by  historical  circumstances  similar  to 
that  which  takes  places  in  other  peoples  and  in  the 
general  advances  of  the  human  spirit  in  knowledge, 
morals,  and  culture.'  Second,  that  while  the  beginnings 
of  Israel's  religion  cannot  be  ascertained  in  consequence 
of  the  late  origin  of  the  reports,  nevertheless  a  decided 
advance  took  place  between  the  beginnings  known  to 
us  and  the  religion  of  the  prophets,  and  that  in  those 
beginnings  must  be  recognised  an  altogether  special 
act  of  Divine  revelation,  and  in  that  advance  an  alto 
gether  special  influence  and  guidance  of  God  and  His 
Spirit.  Third,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  origin  and 
manufacture  of  the  existing  reports,  for  the  real  Mosaic 
revelation  essentially  the  same  elevation  and  full 
development  as  according  to  these  reports  belong  to  it 
must  be  as  firmly  as  possible  maintained. 

The  first  of  these  positions  demands  little  further 
consideration.  As  already  explained,  it  is  the  purely 
naturalistic  conception  of  Israel's  religious  development 
and  has  no  room  whatever  for  anything  supernatural. 
It  admits  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  this 
chapter  is  written  to  sustain,  that  if  the  higher  critical 
theories  are  correct  all  idea  of  a  supernatural  religion 
will  require  to  be  abandoned — first  for  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  and  then  by  necessary  inference  for  the  New. 

The  second  position,  which,  while  holding  on  by  the 
critical  theories,  postulates  a  Divine  revelation  of  the 
sort  defined  by  Schultz,  Rothe,  Schwartzkopff,  Driver, 
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and  Smith,  calls  for  close  examination  ;  and  with  regard 
to  this  we  offer  the  following  observations  : — 

(1)  If  the   higher  critical  theories    be  correct   and 
the  existing  records  of  God's  providential  guidance  of 
Israel    between  the  times  of  Moses  and  those   of  the 
great    prophets    were   compiled  partly  500  and  partly 
1,000  years  after  the  period  to  which  they  refer — and 
compiled  besides  from  oral  tradition — it  is  obvious  that, 
as    Kostlin    observes,  no  reliable  report  of  God's  pro 
vidential  guidance  of  Israel  can  be  extracted  from  those 
records,  and  consequently  no  authentic  revelation  can 
now  be  discovered  in  either  the  providential  guidance 
or  the  literary  record  of  it. 

(2)  Assuming,  however,  that  the  record  as  arranged 
and  expounded  by  the  Higher  Critics  does  reproduce  a 
true  and  faithful  account  of  God's  providential  guidance 
of  Israel,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  how  even  the  great 
men,  the  poets  and  prophets,  the  singers  and  seers,  of 
the  nation  could  have  discovered  in  it  much  of  a  special 
revelation.     Let  the  higher  critical  version  of  Israel's 
annals  as  set  forth  in  Part  I.  chap.  ii.  of  this  work  be 
carefully  studied  ;  let  it  be  noted  that  everything  dis 
tinctively  supernatural  is  eliminated  from  those  annals ; 
that  there  was  no  calling  of  Abraham  or   mission  of 
Moses,  no  redemption  from  Egypt,  or  crossing  of  the 
Red   Sea,  or  covenanting  at  Sinai  in  any  miraculous 
sense,  no  Ten  Commandments  or  ceremonial  ordinances, 
no   pillar  of  cloud  and  fire   and  no  Tabernacle ;  that 
the  sum  of  it  all  is  this  :  that   a    number  of  Semitic 
tribes     wandered    from     Armenia,    settled    partly     in 
Egypt  and  partly  about  Kadesh,  came  together  again 
at  Kadesh  after  the  Egyptian  section  had  escaped  from 
what  was  like  to  turn  out  an  oppressive  tyranny,  fought 
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their  way  into  Canaan  in  several  detachments  and  from 
different  directions,  carrying  with  them  the  tribal  god 
of  the  Kenites  whom  they  had  adopted  as  their  own, 
and  finally  appropriating  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  for 
themselves  and  their  divinity — let  all  this  be  seriously 
pondered  by  the  Bible  reader  and  then  let  him  say  if 
it  is  not  as  dull,  dry,  prosaic  and  uninteresting,  common 
place  and  every-day  a  chronicle  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  and  about  as  far  from  presenting  a  clear  and 
intelligible,  arresting  and  instructive  revelation  as  any 
national  history  could  be.  If  there  was  a  revelation  in 
it,  one  fails  to  perceive  why  there  may  not  also  have 
been  a  revelation  in  God's  providential  guidance  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  Phoenicia  and  Moab.  If  there 
was  a  revelation  in  it,  one  wonders  how  the  great  men 
came  to  apprehend  that  revelation,  who  these  great 
men  were,  and  why  they  did  not  write  it  down.  The 
critics  tell  us  Moses  wrote  nothing  and  spoke  nothing 
that  has  survived  until  this  day.  And  Samuel,  so  far 
as  modern  investigators  have  discovered,  bequeathed 
nothing  to  posterity  from  his  own  pen.  If  any  greater 
men  than  these  were  in  the  nation,  they  have  com 
pletely  vanished  and  taken  the  revelation  with  them, 
But  it  seems  the  revelation  was  not  intended  for  the 
passing  generations  of  Israel,  but  only  for  us  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  have  come.  According 
to  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  the  sole  evidence 
that  God  was  in  Israel's  history  providing  a  revelation 
to  mankind  is  that  Israel  advanced  from  polytheism, 
through  henotheism,  to  monotheism  ;  and  if  that  is  so, 
then  it  follows  that  the  revelation  could  not  have  been 
seen  till  the  evolutionary  process  was  complete,  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  it  was  of  no  use  to  men  of  Moses' 
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or  of  Samuel's  time,  but  only  to  those  who  lived  after 
the  Exile  in  the  age  of  the  Restoration. 

(3)  If  it  was  of  use — if  with  the  critics  we  may 
suppose  that  from  the  first  God  was  revealing  Himself 
to  Israel  through  His  providential  guidance  and  in  the 
events  of  their  history,  then  the  strong  presumption, 
not  to  say  the  necessary  inference,  is  that  His  self- 
revelation  began  in  the  days  of  Moses,  if  not  before, 
and  continued  to  the  time  of  Ezra  ;  so  that  all  along 
their  career,  at  whatever  stage  in  their  development 
upward  they  stood  (for  the  critical  theory  believes  in 
a  progress  from  polytheism  to  monotheism),  they  were 
through  their  great  men,  whoever  these  were,  receiving 
impressions  from  God  concerning  Himself,  and  were 
at  one  stage  polytheists,  at  another  stage  henotheists, 
and  at  another  monotheists,  in  obedience  to  Divine 
revelation  !  Rather  startling  doctrine  if  true !  It 
would  amount  to  this,  that  the  Israelites  were  not  to 
blame  when  they  were  worshipping  Jehovah  and  Baal 
and  Chemosh  and  the  other  popular  divinities  of  their 
day  (which  is  exactly  what  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and 
others  contend),  and  that  the  prophets  were  wrong  in 
charging  them  with  apostasy  on  account  of  idolatry.  At 
all  events  the  people,  had  they  only  been  endowed  with 
sufficient  penetration,  had  they  known  as  much  about 
themselves  as  the  critics  of  the  twentieth  Christian 
century  do,  might  have  answered  that  they  were  not 
conscious  of  sin  in  paying  homage  to  many  gods,  or 
in  recognising  a  plurality  of  gods  while  they  pre 
sented  their  worship  to  one ;  that  they  were  following 
the  Divine  guidance  and  acting  up  to  the  light  which 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  them  ;  and  that  before  they 
took  the  forward  step  demanded  by  the  prophets  they 
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would  need  some  guarantee  that  Jehovah  had  changed 
His  mind,  and  that  they,  the  prophets,  had  interpreted 
that  mind  aright  What  the  prophets  and  other  great 
men  could  have  answered  to  this,  how  they  could  have 
certified  to  their  hearers  the  theological  pronounce 
ments  they  made,  not  being  allowed  by  the  critics  to 
work  miracles  or  utter  predictions,  we  do  not  know. 
In  such  a  dilemma  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
surprised  at  the  people  hesitating  to  receive  their  new 
doctrines.  On  the  traditional  theory  which  has  room 
for  both  miracle  and  prophecy  this  dilemma  could 
not  and  did  not  arise.  When  Moses  and  Samuel, 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  produced 
their  respective  revelations,  they  were  accredited  by 
one  or  both  of  these  signs,  and  could  justly  charge 
the  people  with  rebellion  when  they  closed  their  ears 
against  the  clearly  expressed  mind  and  will  of  the 
Supreme.  But  the  truly  great  men  who  could  appeal 
to  nothing  but  their  own  inward  illumination,  though 
that  were  divine,  to  support  their  oracles  must  have  felt 
themselves  tremendously  overweighted  in  the  race  for 
popular  acceptance  alongside  of  the  spuriously  great 
men  who  could  prophesy  smooth  things  to  the  people. 
The  truth  is  this  notion  of  a  revelation  through  history 
is  not  adequate  to  explain  the  religion  of  Israel,  while 
the  evolutionary  dogma  of  a  progress  from  polytheism 
to  monotheism,  on  which  it  rests,  is  at  the  best  an 
unproved  hypothesis.  The  argument  commonly  offered 
in  its  support — that  God's  revelations  must  always  adapt 
themselves  to  the  stage  of  culture  at  which  the  people 
are  to  whom  they  are  given—  is  either  a  pretentious  but 
infantile  platitude,  or  it  is  an  absolute  and  demonstrable 
untruth.  It  requires  no  large  amount  of  wisdom  to 
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affirm  that  if  God  has  anything  to  say  to  men  He 
must  clothe  His  ideas  in  language  which  they  can 
understand  ;  but  it  does  need  a  vast  capital  of  intel 
lectual  simplicity  to  believe  that  in  what  He  communi 
cates  to  them  He  must  never  transcend  the  conceptions 
they  entertain  either  of  Him  or  of  themselves,  however 
erroneous  these  may  be.  Even  conceding  that  He 
might  employ  myths  and  legends  as  the  vehicles  of  His 
revelations,  it  costs  an  effort  to  credit  the  proposition 
that  He  would  or  could  surfer  men  to  regard  these  as 
histories  when  they  were  not,  and  far  more  that  He 
would  use  them  to  teach  what  was  wrong — to  tell  men, 
for  instance,  to  worship  Chemosh  and  Baal  as  well  as 
Himself.  And  just  before  leaving  this  particular 
subject  of  the  Divine  use  of  myths  and  legends  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  Higher  Critics  have  not 
exhibited  their  usual  sagacity  in  perceiving  that  the 
so-called  myths  and  legends  of  Scripture  were  not 
employed  as  vehicles  of  revelation  to  myth-and-legend- 
loving  peoples,  but  to  men  and  women  in  history- 
writing  and  science-cultivating  ages.  The  myths  of 
Genesis,  e.g.,  were  not  known  to  the  Israelites  till  the 
most  flourishing  literary  period  of  Israel  under  the 
Kings,  and  some  of  them  not  till  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (according  to  the  critics),  and  the  legends 
of  Genesis  were  not  legends  in  the  patriarchal  times  to 
which  they  refer,  but  only  became  legends  about  the 
ninth  century  B.C.,  when  even  the  Israelites  were  some 
what  cultured  ;  so  that  this  notion  of  myths  and 
legends  for  early  peoples  is  a  dream,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  and  the  idea  that  God 
utilised  them  to  teach  early  men  the  doctrines  of  poly 
theism  a  ridiculous  absurdity,  not  to  characterise  it  as 
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worse.  If  it  be  unsafe  to  predict  what  God  may  not  or 
cannot  do,  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  dogmatise  as  to 
what  He  has  done,  or  must  do,  or  may  do.  The  chances 
are  that  if  God  has  a  revelation  to  impart  to  men  about 
Himself  it  will  at  least  be  true. 

The  third  position  which  invites  review  is  that  of 
those  who,  while  adhering  to  the  critical  theories  as  to 
the  production  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  claim  that  God 
gave  to  Moses  a  genuine  supernatural  revelation,  and 
that  the  theological  standpoint  of  that  revelation  was 
as  high  as  that  of  Amos  and  the  other  eighth-century 
prophets.  It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  how  the  critical 
theories  and  a  supernatural  revelation  through  Moses 
can  hold  together.  If  God  spake  to  Moses  at  the  bush, 
and  in  the  mount  declared  to  him  the  Decalogue  and 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  commanded  him  to  build  a 
tabernacle,  then  the  conclusions  of  the  critics  are 
erroneous,  for  they  assert  the  contrary  of  every  one  of 
these  statements.  If  Moses'  God  was  the  same  as 
Amos's,  the  one  living  and  true  God,  then  the  critical 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  Israel's  religion  is  a  fiction. 
Nay,  if  Moses'  God  was  like  Amos's  then,  according  to 
the  critics,  He  hated  sacrifices  and  offerings  and  desired 
nothing  but  moral  and  spiritual  obedience,  which  is  a 
contradiction  if,  according  to  this  third  view,  Moses' 
God  gave  him  sacrificial  laws  and  ordinances.  More 
over,  if  this  class  of  critics  wish  to  hold  on  by  the 
notion  of  a  supernatural  revelation  at  all,  as  that  is 
reported  in  Scripture,  wherein  lies  the  necessity  of 
seeking  another  explanation  of  the  Pentateuch  or 
Hexateuch  than  that  which  these  writings  themselves 
furnish?  If  Moses  received  a  revelation,  he  surely 
received  (if  he  did  not  already  possess)  power  to  write 
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it  down  ;  and  if  he  wrote  it  down  by  his  own  or  another's 
hand,  there  were  surely  some  among  the  people  who 
could  read  it.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  world 
out  of  which  Israel  came,  not  to  speak  of  the  Tell-el- 
Amarna  period  in  Palestine  (1400  B.C.),  when  Baby 
lonian  culture  reached  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  will 
not  admit  of  unreserved  subscription  to  the  dictum 
of  Duhm1  that  the  Israelites  of  Moses'  day  were 
'  a  yet  completely  uncivilised  horde  of  Arabic-Aramaic 
tribes  whose  speech  and  tongue  was  at  that  time 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  create  a  literature  of  their 
own,  and  much  less  to  be  in  possession  of  a  method 
of  writing.'  He  supposes,  however,  that  '  individuals 
among  them,  like  Moses,  were  capable  of  writing  in 
Egyptian,'  but  regards  it  as  '  improbable  that  they  wrote 
anything  for  the  people,  inasmuch  as  for  the  origin  of  a 
book  there  is  need,  not  merely  of  a  writer,  but  also  of  a 
public  to  read.'  Besides  being  a  pure  assumption,  this 
is  on  Duhm's  part  a  mistake.  In  the  past  history  of 
this  country  as  well  as  in  that  of  Germany  during  the 
middle  ages,  for  example,  the  number  of  the  population 
who  could  read  was  small,  and  yet  will  anyone  maintain 
that  either  no  books  were  written  or  none  were  read,  if 
not  by,  at  least  to  the  people  ?  This  third  view,  then, 
which  desires  to  conserve  the  Mosaic  revelation  while 
accepting  the  disintegration  of  the  Scripture,  breaks  down 
upon  the  following  alternative — either  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  is  historically  true,  and 
then  the  critical  hypothesis  is  false,  or  the  critical 
hypothesis  is  true,  and  then  the  scriptural  account  is 
false,  and  Moses  received  no  revelation  from  Jehovah  at 
Sinai,  or  anywhere  else,  and  what  we  have  in  the  Old 

1  Die  Entstehung  des  alien  Testaments,  p.  5. 
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Testament  is  not  a  revealed  but  an  invented  religion, 
or,  as  Professor  Mtiller,  of  Erlangen,  happily  expresses  it, 
'not  God's  thoughts  about  man,  but  man's  thoughts 
about  God.' 

NOTE. — A  somewhat  striking  if  indirect  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  just  reached  comes  to  hand  from 
the  side  of  the  critics  themselves  in  a  recent  essay1  by  a 
Swedish  author,  already  referred  to — Dr.  S.  A.  Fries,  first 
secretary  of  the  Scientific-Religion  Congress  in  Stockholm — in 
which  he  says  :  '  Meanwhile,'  i.e.  while  assenting  to  the  main 
conclusions  of  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  Co.,  '  I  feel  myself 
constrained  to  give  expression  to  the  conviction  that  from  a 
practical  religious  point  of  view  it  is  most  advisable  until  further 
[results  have  been  attained]  to  be  very  sparing  in  representing 
the  history  of  Israel  as  a  history  of  salvation,  especially  when 
these  representations  contain  numerous  questions  of  detail  or 
literary  criticisms  and  purely  profane  [secular]  investigations.' 
The  grounds  on  which  he  bases  this  opinion  are  two  :  (i),  that 
'  Israel's  history  cannot  be  set  forth  as  a  history  of  salvation 
without  constant  reference  to  factors  which  proceed  out  of 
Judaism,  to  wit,  Christ's  Person  and  work  as  historical  realities,' 
concerning  which  he  asserts  '  historical  research  is  far  from 
being  completed  ' ;  and  (2),  that  '  so  long  as  men  will  hold  the 
eternal  contents  of  Christianity  as  interchangeable  with  its 
antecedent  and  subsequent  history  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a 
representation  of  Israel's  history  as  a  history  of  salvation,  how 
ever  edifying  and  beautiful  that  may  be,  because  the  pious  con 
sciousness  only  too  easily  interchanges  faith  in  the  theoretic 
contents  of  Christianity  with  faith  in  its  preparatory  history,  and 
even  proclaims  this  historic  faith  as  the  blessed-making  faith.' 
Towards  the  close  of  his  essay  he  applies  to  the  Old  Testament 
what  Harnack2  says  about  the  New.  '  The  simple  Bible  reader 
should  continue  to  read  the  Bible  as  he  has  hitherto  read  it, 

1  Moderne  Darstellungen  der  Geschichte  Israels  (1898),  pp.  36-40. 

2  Christenthum  und  Geschichte  (1896),  p.  17. 
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since  even  the  critic,  in  the  long  run,  cannot  read  it  otherwise. 
What  the  simple  reader  holds  for  its  peculiar  kernel  and  striking 
point,  that  must  the  critic  also  recognise.'  If  all  this  means 
anything,  it  is  that  meanwhile  the  views  of  the  Higher  Critics  are 
in  Fries's  judgment  dangerous  to  faith,  and  in  Harnack's  of 
no  use.  Fries  believes  the  time  will  come  when  faith  and 
criticism  will  be  harmonised,  though  one  can  see  he  expects 
this  to  be  brought  about  by  recognising  Christ  as  God  in  the 
Ritschlian  sense,  but  not  as  deus  ex  machina,  i.e.  not  in  the 
orthodox  sense  ;  but  as  matters  stand  at  present,  Fries,  holding 
critical  views  cannot  read  in  Israel's  history  a  history  of  sal 
vation  ;  in  other  words,  cannot  recognise  either  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  the  New  a  supernatural  revelation. 


log 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   INSPIRATION   OF   THE   BIBLE 

A  THIRD  item  of  the  price  one  must  pay  who  desires 
to  hold  the  theories  of  the  Higher  Critics  as  to  the 
structure  and  composition  of  the  Scriptures — and  in 
particular  of  the  Old  Testament — is  the  surrender  of  an 
inspired  Bible.  That  one  who  adheres  to  the  traditional 
view  of  the  Pentateuch  or  Hexateuch  must  be  prepared 
to  assent  to  its  inspiration  is  undoubted.  There  are 
problems  connected  with  it  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
solved  ;  as,  e.g.,  how  Moses  could  indite  the  sublime 
anthem  of  creation  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  in  so  singular  a  manner  has  anticipated  some  of 
the  best  results  of  science,  at  a  time  when  science  was 
not  yet  born  ;  how  he  could  narrate  the  story  of  the 
Deluge,  which,  with  all  its  resemblances  to  Chaldean 
legends,  towers  above  them  in  moral  majesty  and 
literary  grandeur  as  heaven  does  above  the  earth  ;  how 
he  could  promulgate  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
stand  unrivalled  to  this  day  as  a  summary  of  ethical 
and  religious  duty  ;  how  he  could  foretell  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  the  subsequent  uprising  amongst  his  people 
of  a  demand  for  monarchical  government,  the  institu 
tion  of  a  new  prophetic  order  in  their  midst,  culminating 
in  the  appearance  in  the  far-off  future  of  a  Prophet  like 
unto  himself,  and  the  ultimate  deportation  of  his  people 
into  exile,  when  the  wisest  of  men  cannot  tell  what  a 
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day  may  bring  forth.  The  common  theory  recognises 
every  one  of  these  achievements  as  beyond  the  unaided 
power  of  mortals,  and  accordingly  falls  back  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Moses  was  the  organ  of  direct  super 
natural  revelation,  and  as  such  was  inspired  to  record 
the  revelation  which  had  been  previously  imparted  to 
him.  This  does  not,  of  course,  signify  that  Moses  was 
converted  into  a  wholly  passive  machine  or  animated 
typewriter  for  setting  down  thoughts  that  were  infused 
into  his  mind  in  words  which  were  put  into  his  mouth, 
but  that,  while  using  all  the  means  at  his  command  for 
collecting  and  sifting  such  information  as  might  be 
derived  from  natural  sources,  and  receiving  by  direct 
inward  supernatural  illumination  such  as  could  not  other 
wise  be  obtained,  he  was,  not  in  a  general  fashion,  but 
in  a  special,  and  not  by  ordinary  providence  alone,  but 
by  immediate  supernatural  control,  exercised  through 
his  intellectual  perceptions  and  moral  sensibilities,  his 
religious  emotions  and  individual  volitions,  divinely 
guided  in  the  recording  of  what  had  been  collected  and 
received,  so  as  to  convey  to  his  readers  the  precise 
sentiments  and  truths  God  wished  them  to  know.1  In 
this  sense,  we  apprehend,  it  is  that  Scripture  should  be 
understood  when  it  claims  to  have  been  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  declares  that  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
this  sense  Christ  regarded  as  inspired  the  entire  Old 
Testament  of  His  day,  which  no  one  will  affirm  differed 
from  the  Old  Testament  of  ours,  when  He  appealed  to 
it  as  an  authority  which  could  not  be  set  aside,  as  a 
word  which  could  not  be  broken,  as  a  writing  which 
would  and  could  never  pass  away,  as  a  book  upon 

1   Cf.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  9. 
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which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  had  set  His  seal.1  Whether  the 
traditional  view  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Bible 
be  tenable  or  not  is  not  now  under  consideration. 
Simply  the  assertion  is  being  put  forward  that  no  one 
can  uphold  the  traditional  view  without  the  help  of  an 
inspired  Bible  ;  and  contrariwise,  that  if  the  higher 
critical  theories  are  correct  the  notion  of  an  inspired 
Bible  must  be  surrendered. 

To  this  surrender  not  a  few  of  the  Higher  Critics 
are  complacently  resigned,  partly  because  they  do  not 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  inspired  in  the  sense  just  de 
scribed,  or  indeed  in  any  sense  that  goes  beyond  natural 
insight  or  penetration,  and  partly  because  they  do  not 
need  an  inspired  Bible  either  to  buttress  their  theories 
or  to  supply  any  felt  want  in  their  religious  life. 

i.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  do  not 
hold  the  Bible  to  be  inspired  in  any  true  sense  of  that 
term  ;  and  on  their  theory  that  the  Bible  is  made  up 
of  myths  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  and  of  legends 
in  the  patriarchal  narratives,  of  fictitious  history  and 
imaginary  legislation  in  others  of  its  books,  and 
throughout  contains  contradictions  and  errors  of  every 
sort,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Bible  could  be  inspired.'2 
If  the  Bible  writers  have  contradicted  themselves,  not 
to  speak  of  each  other ;  if  they  have  been  allowed  to 
perpetrate  not  merely  grammatical  mistakes  and  literary 
inelegancies,  but  also  blunders  in  regard  to  important 
matters  of  fact,  we  agree  with  the  critics3  that  they, 
i.e.  these  writers,  cannot  have  been  under  any  special 
or  effectual  Divine  guidance,  but  must  have  produced 

1  See  Cave  On  Inspiration,  lect.  viii. 

2  See  H.  Schultz,  Christliche  Welt,  p.  6. 

3  See  Dr.  O.  Weddigen,  Was  ist  die  Bibel?  p.  20. 
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their  writings  with  such  talents  as  they  naturally 
possessed,  and  under  no  more  providential  assistance 
than  is  usually  extended  to  authors  of  ordinary  books. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  consider 
that  no  more  than  this  sort  of  superintendence  is 
required  to  account  for  the  Bible,  which  they  do  not 
look  upon  as  being,  but  only  as  containing,  a  Divine 
revelation.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  is  to  them  merely 
the  human  record  of  a  Divine  revelation.  An  excellent 
representative  of  this  view  in  Germany  is  Heinrich 
Grunsky,1  who,  writing  on  '  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,'  says  :  '  The  thought  of  a  Divine  revelation  is, 
shortly  spoken,  the  band  of  unity  which  binds  all  the 
books  of  the  Bible  to  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Scripture 
is  an  historical  document  ;  it  is  the  witness  and  represen 
tation  of  an  historical  development  locked  up  in  the 
history.  A  representation  of  this  historical  develop 
ment  it  furnishes  us  in  the  narrative  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  through  which,  whatever  in 
individual  instances  may  be  its  documentary  value,  in 
any  case  this  is  clearly  set  forth,  that  in  a  definite  frame 
of  historical  events  the  gradual  growth  of  a  Divine  revela 
tion  has  completed  itself.  .  .  .  According  to  this,  if  we 
would  characterise  the  whole  Bible  in  its  relation  to 
revelation,  we  can  do  this  essentially  in  no  shorter  way 
than  by  saying  the  Bible  is  the  document  (or  record) 
of  revelation.'  A  correspondingly  gifted  defender  of 
this  view  among  British  theologians  was  the  late 
Professor  Bruce,  who  in  one  of  his  works 2  pens  the 

1  Zeitschrift  filr  Theologieund Kirche  (1898),  pp.  200,  201.      Compare 
Kaftan,  Was  ist  Schriftgemciss  ?     '  Die  Schrift  ist  die  Urkunde  der  Offen- 
barung  '  (ibid.  p.  119). 

2  Apologetics,  pp.  298  ff.     Compare  Horton's  Revelation  and  the  Bible, 
p.  10. 
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following  sentences  :  '  To  say  that  God  gave  a  special 
revelation  to  Israel  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
that  He  gave  to  Israel  a  collection  of  sacred  books. 
Revelation  and  the  Bible  are  not  synonyms.  There 
was  a  revelation  long  before  there  was  a  Bible.  God 
revealed  Himself  in  history  as  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth,  graciously  choosing  Israel  to  be  in  the  first  place 
the  recipient  of  the  supreme  blessing  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  to  be  eventually  His  instrument  for 
communicating  that  knowledge  to  the  whole  world.'  .  .  . 
'  While  all  this  is  true,  it  is  nevertheless  also  true  that, 
given  a  revelation  such  as  God  communicated  to  Israel, 
a  literature  of  revelation,  though  not  a  matter  of  a  priori 
necessity,  was  a  highly  probable  consequence.  Record 
of  some  sort  might  be  pronounced  in  a  broad  sense  in 
dispensable.'  .  .  .  '  The  utility  and  value  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  arise  ultimately  from  this,  that  they  are  a 
literature  of  revelation  :  that  is  to  say,  a  record  and  inter 
pretation  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  to  Israel.'  .  .  . 
<  In  this  respect  the  Bible  is  unique,  that  it  is  a  litera 
ture  which  providentially  grew  up  around  an  historical 
revelation  of  God  in  Israel,  and  which  performs  for 
that  revelation  the  function  of  an  atmosphere  dif 
fusing  the  sunlight,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
spread  abroad  over  all  the  earth.  And  in  virtue  of  this 
function  it  may  in  an  intelligible  sense  be  called  an 
authoritative  book.'  Dr.  Bruce  does  not  state  ex 
plicitly  in  any  of  these  sentences  whether  the  revelation 
was  supernatural,  or  whether  the  record  which  grew  up 
providentially  around  it  was  indebted  in  any  measure  or 
degree  to  that  special  form  of  providential  guidance  which 
is  known  as  supernatural  illumination,  and  so  it  will 
be  proper  at  this  stage  to  leave  his  particular  attitude 
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towards  revelation  and  inspiration  undetermined.  What 
invites  attention  here  and  now  is  the  proposition  that  the 
Bible  is  merely  the  human  and  therefore  fallible  record 
of  a  Divine  revelation.  The  theory  is  quite  intelligible 
and  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  correct.  That  is  not 
the  question  meanwhile.  Nor  need  it  be  denied  that 
a  Bible  of  this  description  might  be  valuable  and  even 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  humanity.  As  sunlight  or 
moonlight,  or  even  starlight,  seen  through  a  fog  is  better 
than  no  light  at  all,  so  a  Divine  revelation  struggling 
to  find  its  way  towards  mankind  through  the  veil  of 
that  ignorance  and  imperfection,  not  to  say  sin  (though 
this  should  really  be  included),  which  resides  in  the  best 
of  men,  would  assuredly  be  better  than  no  revelation 
at  all.  And  such  an  uncertain  and  flickering  torch  of 
heavenly  truth  might  be  instrumental  in  guiding  earnest 
souls  in  the  path  of  present  duty,  and  on  the  road  to 
future  happiness.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  it  would  prove  of  efficient  service.  There 
would  always  linger  a  suspicion  that  the  recorders, 
notwithstanding  the  best  of  intentions  on  their  part,  had 
failed  to  catch  the  exact  import  of  the  revelation,  or, 
having  caught  it  for  themselves,  had  not  been  able  to 
express  it  accurately  in  words  to  others.  Even  gifted 
seers  like  Carlyle  and  profound  poets  like  Browning, 
though  understanding  well  themselves,  let  us  hope,  what 
they  intended  to  communicate  to  their  age,  were  not 
always  successful  in  putting  their  ideas  into  pellucid 
speech.  Nay,  the  critics  even  have  at  times  been  unhappy 
in  their  attempts  to  render  their  theories  intelligible  to 
their  readers.  Then  if  the  record  was  simply  a  fallible 
report  of  the  revelation,  mixed  up  with  multitudes  of 
human  thoughts  which  formed  no  part  of  the  revelation, 
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and  with  such  blunders  and  imperfections  as  are  inevit 
ably  found  in  all  merely  human  compositions — while  it 
might  be  possible  for  superior  persons  like  the  critics  or 
other  illuminati,  endowed  with  uncommon  faculties  of  dis 
cernment,  sharpened  by  exercise,  strengthened  by  culture, 
and  assisted  by  learning,  to  analyse  the  record  and  sift 
out  its  errors,  or  rather  extract  the  pure  gold  of  Divine 
truth  from  amongst  the  dross  of  human  speculations  in 
which  it  is  embedded,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  calculate 
that  ordinary  readers,  the  vulgar  crowd,  '  who  know  not 
the  law,'  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  science  or 
philosophy,  and  have  no  historic  imagination  or  literary 
taste,  could  perform  so  delicate  a  process  as  to  distinguish 
what  in  the  Bible  belongs  to  God  and  what  to  man.     It 
is   not  even    certain  that  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of 
an  infallible    interpreter  for  the  Bible  would  not  be  a 
reasonable  demand  in  the  circumstances,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  practice  of  withholding  the  Bible  from 
the  laity,  lest  they  should  extract  error  from  its  pages 
instead  of  truth,  and  referring  the  laity  to  Holy  Mother 
Church  for  instruction  in  sacred  doctrine,  would  not  merit 
commendation.     Nay,  one  would  hardly  wonder  if  the 
untutored    and  unskilled    amongst   the   population,   or 
indeed  the    non-professional    reader   generally,   swiftly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  :  If  the  revelation  requires  to 
be   extracted    from    the    record    by    so    delicate   and 
laborious  a  process  as  the  Higher  Critics  allege,  we  had 
better  call  in  the  help  of  a  Biblical  specialist,  and  if  a 
Biblical  specialist  must  be  summoned  it  is  better,  upon 
the  whole,  to  summon  one  like  Leo  XIII.,  who  knows 
infallibly  what   the   record  means,  than    the  glittering 
army  of  critics   who  do  not  always  know   what   they 
themselves  mean,  far  less  what  the  record  teaches.  .The 
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truth  is  that  some  of  the  more  sober-minded  among 
the  critics  themselves  are  coming  round  to  see  that  this 
theory  of  a  fallible  record  of  an  infallible  revelation, 
i.e.  of  an  uninspired  Bible,  will  not  meet  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  late  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  stated  in 
his  defence  in  1878:  'People  now  say  that  Scripture 
contains  God's  Word  when  they  mean  that  part  of  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  and  another  part  is  the  word 
of  man.  That  is  not  the  doctrine  of  our  Churches, 
which  hold  that  the  substance  of  all  Scripture  is  God's 
Word.  What  is  not  part  of  the  record  of  God's  Word 
is  no  part  of  Scripture.' :  Notwithstanding  the  ambiguity 
of  this  utterance,  '  the  substance  of  all  Scripture '  being 
capable  of  interpretation  as  signifying  the  doctrinal 
contents  of  Scripture  as  distinguished  from  the  literary 
and  historical  framework  in  which  these  are  set,  and 
'  what  is  not  part  of  the  record  of  God's  Word  '  being 
open  to  the  suggestion  that  this  is  equivalent  to  '  what  is 
not  in  the  Bible,'  it  must,  we  apprehend,  be  taken  as  the 
Professor's  intention  to  express  the  idea  that  the  Bible 
is  not  only  what  he  calls  it,  '  the  record  of  revelation,' 
'the  record  of  the  period  in  which  the  religion  of  Israel 
continued  to  grow  and  develop  new  principles,  to  gain 
new  insight  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man,'  but 
consists  of  '  truths '  which  the  writers  '  had  received 
direct  from  God '  ; 2  in  other  words,  is  in  some  real 
sense  inspired  as  distinguished  from  the  '  new  litera 
ture  which  rose  in  Judaea  after  the  cessation  of  prophetic 
originality.' 

3.  Coming  now  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  opinion 
which  holds  that  the  critical  theories  do  not  involve 
the  surrender  of  an  inspired  volume,  but  are  perfectly 

1  Quoted  in  Is  Christ  Infallible?  (Mclntosh),  p.  228. 

2  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  139,  141. 
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compatible  with  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  same,  let  us 
examine  exactly  what  it  is  the  critical  theories  assert. 
It  is  not  simply  that  the  text  of  Scripture  contains 
inaccuracies  of  statement  and  inelegancies  of  style, 
views  of  history,  geography,  astronomy,  chronology, 
and  such  like  that  do  not  accord  with  nineteenth  or 
twentieth  century  attainments  in  these  departments  of 
knowledge.  Some  students  of  the  Bible  who  withhold 
assent  from  the  conclusions  of  modern  scientific 
theology  are  yet  prepared  to  admit  that  such  imper 
fections  may  be  found  in  Scripture  ;  and  it  is  not  self- 
evident  that  the  existence  of  such  imperfections  in 
the  Bible  is  fatal  to  a  recognition  of  its  inspiration.  As 
suming  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  a  special  message  to 
transmit  to  the  human  race  and  that  He  elected  as  the 
organs  or  channels  of  communication  men  belonging  to 
a  particular  age  of  the  world  and  a  particular  race  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  men  possessed  of  divers  talents  as  well 
as  of  various  degrees  of  culture,  is  it  absolutely  certain 
that  He  must  cause  them  all  to  think,  feel,  speak,  and 
write  in  precisely  the  same  fashion ;  that  He  must 
smooth  down  their  separate  idiosyncrasies,  equalise 
their  mental  endowments,  bring  them  all  up  to  the  same 
educational  standard,  and  train  them  all  to  receive  His 
ideas  in  the  same  form  and  run  them  out  into  the  same 
theological  and  linguistic  moulds  ?  Is  it  even  obvious 
that  He  must  guard  them  against  exhibiting  a  trace  of 
their  own  personalities,  of  their  own  modes  of  thinking, 
habits  of  reasoning,  methods  of  speaking,  or  styles  of 
writing ;  that  He  must  protect  them  against  wrong 
spelling,  or  bad  grammar,  or  illiterate  composition  ; 
that  He  must  shield  them  against  the  danger  of  making 
slight  mistakes  in  matters  that  arc  indifferent  and  have 
no  conceivable  connection  with  the  substance  of  His 
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message  ?  Is  it  necessary  or  indispensable  that  He 
should  correct  all  their  ideas  about  secular  affairs  such 
as  science  and  philosophy,  geography  and  history,  be 
fore  He  can  intrust  them  with  any  communication  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these  ?  Or  could  He  not  reveal 
His  mind  to  men  at  any  stage  of  culture  and  develop 
ment,  of  any  race  or  nation,  and  of  any  temperament  or 
talent,  in  such  a  fashion,  with  such  clearness  and  definite- 
ness,  as  to  secure  their  accurate  apprehension  of  the 
same  ?  And  while  what  He  had  revealed  passed  into 
their  several  consciounesses  and  mingled  itself  with  the 
notions  and  emotions,  forms  of  thought  and  phrases  of 
speech  it  found  there,  could  He  not  exercise  such  a 
guardianship  over  His  own  treasure  of  Divine  wisdom 
that  when  it  was  run  out  into  the  language  of  men  it 
should  not  be  injured,  although  not  expressed  in  the 
most  refined  terms  or  with  complete  verbal  accuracy  ? 
Surely  a  feat  like  this  should  not  transcend  the  ability 
of  a  Divine  Being  ;  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  fairly 
included  in  Bible  inspiration.  This  does  not  imply 
that  an  inspired  writer  may  not  use  a  less  expressive 
term  than  he  might  have  done  had  he  known  such,  or 
write  less  elegant  sentences  than  he  might  have  done 
had  he  been  better  educated,  or  state  subordinate  details 
in  his  narrative  with  less  accuracy  and  precision  than 
he  might  have  done  had  his  information  concerning 
these  details  been  fuller  and  more  reliable  ;  but  merely 
that  what  he  does  write  will  be  a  perfectly  intelligible, 
truthful,  and  trustworthy  transcript  of  the  revelation 
intrusted  to  him  to  record.1 

4.  The   Higher   Critics,   however,   go   a   long   step 
beyond  this,  and  teach  that  the  Bible  is  composed  of 

1  Cf.  Martensen's  Dogmatics,  §  239. 
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myths  that  may  represent  ideas  belonging  to  an  age 
thousands  of  years  later  than  the  periods  to  which  the 
myths  refer ;  of  legends  concerning  patriarchs  that 
nrver  lived,  or  about  whose  lives  nothing  authentic  is 
known  ;  legends  written  1 ,000  years  after  the  supposed 
era  of  the  patriarchs  ;  of  histories  that  were  composed 
500  or  1,000  years  after  the  principal  actors  in  those 
histories  were  in  their  graves,  and  by  authors  who  sup 
plied  their  lack  of  definite  information  by  transferring 
their  own  conceptions  to  the  ancient  times  whose  annals 
they  professed  to  relate,  by  colouring  incidents  which 
did  happen  in  order  to  give  them  other  meanings  than 
they  originally  bore,  and  by  inventing  occurrences  and 
experiences  that  never  took  place ;  of  speeches  and 
orations  that  were  never  spoken  though  set  down  as  if 
they  had  been  ;  and  of  laws  that  were  not  promulgated 
by  the  legislators  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  In  short, 
the  Higher  Critics  assert  that  the  stories  of  the  Fall  and 
of  the  Deluge  are  only  fables  ;  that  the  patriarchs  of 
Israel  were  not  men  at  all,  or  if  men,  as  some  concede, 
that  the  narratives  of  their  lives  are  mostly  if  not  wholly 
imagination  ;  that  the  Exodus  did  not  happen  at  least  as 
the  sacred  volume  represents  ;  that  God  never  spoke  to 
Moses  or  gave  him  laws  ;  that  Moses  never  published 
statutes  and  ordinances  in  Israel,  although  the  Bible  states 
he  did  ;  that  he  never  made  a  tabernacle  or  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  that  notwith 
standing  the  Bible  may  honestly  be  regarded  as  inspired 
— i.e.  written  by  men  under  the  immediate  superintend 
ence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be  so,  only  it  makes 
a  large  draft  on  one's  faith  to  admit  that  it  is  so.  It 
will,  we  imagine,  be  frankly  conceded  that  unless  in 
some  way  or  other  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be  rendered 
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responsible  for  the  Bible  it  will  be  vain  to  invite  men 
to  bow  to  its  authority  or  to  expect  it  to  long  retain  its 
influence  and  position  in  the  world.  Without  the  Holy 
Ghost's  endorsement  it  may  and  probably  would  be 
regarded  by  students  of  comparative  religion  as  an 
interesting  and  valuable  monument  of  antiquity,  shedding 
light  on  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Hebrews 
as  the  Vedas  do  upon  the  notions  of  Hindus,  and 
as  the  Koran  does  upon  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedans. 
It  might  even  be  studied  for  its  sublime  poetry  and 
its  artless  prose,  for  its  proverbial  wisdom  and  its 
ethical  teaching.  Possibly  its  histories  and  tales, 
though  considered  fictitious,  might  attract  the  curious 
and  serve  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  passing  hour. 
But  to  suppose  that  ministers  would  continue  preach 
ing  from  its  pages  or  people  listening  to  its  exhor 
tations  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  if  it  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  inspired,  i.e.  produced  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  surely  one  of  the 
idlest  of  delusions.  As  it  is,  in  modern  society  in 
which  this  belief  about  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
not  yet  entirely  extinguished  the  Bible  has  enough  to 
do  to  hold  its  own  against  the  sensational  novel,  the 
sporting  gazette,  the  illustrated  magazine,  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper.  Let  the  notion  steal  abroad 
that  the  Bible  after  all  is  a  purely  human  book,  or 
library  of  human  books,  written  from  time  to  time 
during  a  period  of  1,000  years  which  commenced 
about  800  or  900  years  B.C.  and  ended  about  the 
close  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  Christian 
century,  written  by  men  whose  names  have  mostly 
descended  into  oblivion,  whose  characters  may  have 
been  excellent  and  whose  intentions  may  have  been 
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noble,  but  whose  ideas  of  literary  morality  were  such 
that  they  could  allow  themselves  to  falsify  history  (or 
colour  it  till  it  became  untrue),  to  invent  incidents  that 
never  happened  and  publish  them  as  real,  to  prepare 
speeches  that  were  never  uttered  by  the  (sometimes 
imaginary)  talkers  into  whose  mouths  they  are  put,  to 
issue  laws  in  the  name  of  lawgivers  who  were  per 
fectly  innocent  of  them,  and  even  to  put  into  God's  lips 
words  and  enactments  which  were  not  His  at  all,  but  the 
writers' — let  this  conception  of  the  Bible  take  the  air, 
and  while  the  Bible  may  in  some  men's  eyes  be  an 
interesting  and  ingenious  volume,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
persuade  the  mass  of  mankind  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  and  once  that  conclusion 
has  been  reached  the  erstwhile  Book  of  God,  notwith 
standing  its  hoary  antiquity  and  the  incomparable 
service  it  has  rendered  to  the  world,  will  be  relegated 
to  the  students'  library  shelves,  if  not  laid  away  in 
antiquarian  museums,  and  cease  to  hold  its  time- 
honoured  position  as  the  Book  of  books. 

5  The  answers  to  all  this  which  are  usually  re 
turned  by  the  Higher  Critics  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  It  is  said  that  anonymity  is  not  ne 
cessarily  fatal  to  inspiration,  and  at  once  we  reply, 
'  It  is  not.'  The  question  of  most  importance  to  be 
settled  is  not  what  human  author  penned  a  book,  but 
whether  it  had  in  any  real  sense  a  Divine  author.  That 
the  human  author's  name  should  perish  is  of  small  con 
sequence  provided  always  the  Divine  author's  remains. 
The  Holy  Ghost  might  even  think  it  better  that  the 
human  author  should  be  forgotten ;  and  the  human  author, 
if  sensible  of  the  honour  of  having  been  employed  as  one 
of  the  Holy  Ghost's  penmen  and  if  clothed  with  the 
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requisite  humility,  might  not  be  unwilling  to  be  effaced 
saying, '  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  Thy 
name  be  the  glory.'  But  the  truth  is,  what  the  critics  say 
about  anonymous  authorship  in  ancient  times,  allowing 
such  authorship  to  be  unchallengeable,  is  quite  irrelevant. 
The  literary  public  in  those  days,  says  Robertson  Smith,1 
'  was  interested  in  the  substance  of  the  book,  but  was 
not  concerned  to  know  who  had  written  it.  ...  The 
idea  of  literary  property,  of  the  book  belonging  to  the 
author  instead  of  to  the  man  who  had  bought  the  copy, 
did  not  exist  then,  or  at  least  was  very  little  developed.' 
This  may  suffice  to  repel  the  objection  that  particular 
Psalms  or  particular  books  like  Ruth  or  Jonah  cannot 
be  inspired  because  no  one  can  tell  from  whose  pen 
they  have  proceeded.  But  the  case  to  be  met  is  of 
an  author  putting  forth  a  work  in  a  fictitious  name, 
another  name  than  his  own,  not  merely  as  a  literary 
device,  but  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  authority  and 
influence  of  that  name  for  his  own  work  ;  and  what 
requires  to  be  shown  is,  not  that  anonymity,  but  that 
pseudonymity  is  not  fatal  to  inspiration.  It  is  customary 
to  advance  in  response  to  this  demand  that  pseudo 
nymity  was  a  familiar  practice  among  writers  in  ancient 
times ;  that  it  prevailed  in  classical  literature  ;  that  it 
was  employed  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  ;  that  in  early 
Christian  writings  outside  of  the  New  Testament  it 
was  not  unknown,  and  that  therefore  no  cogent  reason 
can  be  adduced  why  it  should  not  have  been  admissible 
in  Old  Testament  compositions.  '  Some  of  the  Greek 
sophists,'  says  Bentley, '  had  the  success  and  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  essays  pass  with  some  readers  for  the 
genuine  works  of  those  they  endeavoured  to  express '  ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  was  a  case  of  pseudonymous 
1  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  107,  108. 
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writing  and  not  rather  of  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  readers.  '  It  was  a  point  of  unselfish  piety  among 
the  Pythagoreans,'  writes  Dr.  Moffatt,1  '  that  they  gave 
up  all  claims  to  personal  glory  and  attributed  their 
writings  to  Pythagoras  himself ;  Professor  Andrew  Seth,2 
however,  more  bluntly  expresses  it :  '  Writings  were 
forged  in  his  name.'  Cicero  in  '  De  Amicitia '  (i.  4) 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  ascribing  to  illustrious  men 
of  a  former  age  one's  own  opinions  in  order  to  acquire 
for  these  greater  weight  and  authority.  The  '  Wisdom 
of  Solomon '  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  by  its 
author  into  the  mouth  of  the  Great  King,  though,  as 
W.  J.  Deane 3  admits,  with  no  intention  to  mislead 
readers,  but  merely  for  literary  purposes.  And  so  it  is 
argued  that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  uhy  the  same 
style  of  authorship  should  not  have  been  resorted  to  by 
the  penmen  of  Scripture.  The  Higher  Critics  assume, 
and  conclude  they  have  proved,  that  it  was.  Con 
ceding  for  the  present  that  they  are  right,  the  question 
remains  whether  in  this  case  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  can  be  maintained.  If  the  Bible  were  a  purely 
human  production  like  these  other  works  the  problem 
would  not  arise.  But  ex  hypothesi  the  supreme  author 
of  the  Bible  is  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  point  to  be 
determined  is  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  would  condescend 
to  adopt  any  such  device  in  order  to  procure  wider 
popularity  or  larger  influence  for  His  work.  Does  it 
not  look  like  reducing  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  level  of  a 
very  weak  and  ambitious  maker  of  books  who  wants  to 
secure  higher  prices  for  his  MSS.  or  ampler  fame  for  him 
self  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain  ?  Is  it  not  rather 

1  The  Historical  New  Testament,  p.  620. 

2  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  '  Tythagoras.' 
The  Book  of  Wisdom,  pp.  24,  31. 
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degrading  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  Him  copy  the  doubtful 
methods  of  impecunious  or  aspiring  authors  ?  The  Holy 
Ghost  would  naturally  expect  that  human  authors  would 
follow  His  example  rather  than  that  He  should  follow 
theirs.  It  is  not  easy  to  associate  that  Holy  One  with 
what  looks  extremely  like  forgery  if  it  is  not  that  in 
reality.  It  is  neither  fraud  nor  deception  to  write  a 
book  and  prefix  another's  name  to  it  if  one  lets  the 
public  know  that  he  has  done  this  ;  to  compose  a  speech 
and  put  it  into  another's  mouth  if  one  openly  avows 
that  he  has  resorted  to  this  device.  But  it  is  perilously 
like  fraud  and  deception  if  one  does  either  of  these 
things  and  conceals  what  he  has  done  that  the  public 
may  imagine  the  fictitious  author  or  speaker  to  be  the 
real  one.  Honest  men  would  not  readily — scarcely 
without  severe  temptation — -be  guilty  of  such  practices. 
Thucydides,  the  Greek  historian,  referring  to  the  orations 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  generals,  ambassadors,  and  such 
like  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
distinctly  states  that  they  were  his  composition  and  not 
the  speakers' :  '  As  for  what  they  severally  advanced  in 
speaking,  either  when  about  to  go  to  war  or  when 
already  in  it,  it  was  hard  to  remember  the  exact  words 
of  what  was  said  ;  both  for  myself  with  regard  to  what 
I  heard  in  person,  and  for  those  who  reported  it  to  me 
from  any  other  quarters  ;  but  as  I  thought  that  they 
would  severally  have  spoken  most  to  the  purpose  on 
the  subjects  from  time  to  time  before  them,  while  I 
adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general  sense  of 
what  was  really  said,  so  have  I  recorded  it'  (i.  22). 
Thucydides  never  dreamt  of  leaving  his  readers  to 
suppose  that  the  addresses  of  his  orators  were  theirs 
instead  of  his  ;  but,  like  an  upright  man,  informed  all 
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who  might  peruse  his  book  that  he  had  manufactured  the 
addresses.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  men 
who  were  preparing  their  works  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  such  things  as  these  :  composed  dis 
courses  for  Moses  and  for  Jesus  which  were  not  theirs,  and 
left  readers  to  suppose  they  were ;  represented  Moses  as 
promulgating  laws  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant 
without  disclosing  it  was  all  a  fiction.  Do  the  Higher 
Critics  wonder  that  people  of  average  morality  have  a 
difficulty  in  ascribing  such  writings  in  any  sense  what 
ever  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  Why,  Thucydides,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  sentences  just  quoted,  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  acting  as  the  critics  aver  the  sacred 
writers  did  ;  and  if  Thucydides,  much  more  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  well-known  apologies  offered  in  vindication 
of  pseudonymity  in  connection  with  the  Bible  only 
make  matters  worse.  Cheyne  ('Jeremiah,'  chap,  vii.) 
represents  it  as  not  so  much  fraud  as  needful  illusion  ; 
but  it  can  never  be  needful  to  deceive,  least  of  all  in  the 
name  of  God.  Driver  considers  it  was  justified  by  '  the 
literary  usages  of  the  age '  ;  but  morality  depends  on 
something  other  than  popular  custom,  and  is  determined 
by  the  laws  of  God  instead  of  the  opinions  or  practices 
of  men.  Kautzsch  thinks  nothing  more  was  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  practice  than  the  conviction  that  what 
was  ascribed  to  a  higher  authority  was  in  that  higher 
authority's  mind  and  spirit,  and  would  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people — a  simple  and  easy  method,  cer 
tainly,  of  ascertaining  what  is  in  accordance  with  truth 
and  right,  but  a  method,  unfortunately,  under  which 
any  absurdity  and  untruth  might  be  justified.  Ewald  l 
deems  it  an  adequate  apology  to  represent  these 

1  Die  Prophettn  des  alien  JSundes,  iii.  298,  299. 
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pseudepigraphists,  not  as  deliberate  deceivers,  but  as 
literary  artists  who  adopted  this  method  of  composition 
in  order  the  more  effectively  to  impress  their  readers, 
who  had  themselves  to  blame  if  they  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  writing — an  excuse  which  might  do  well 
enough  for  a  literary  artist,  but  hardly  for  an  inspired 
writer.  Davidson  (A.  B.)  x  says  :  '  It  is  now  recognised 
that  speeches  may  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  persons 
which  were  never  actually  spoken,  and  that  even  a 
situation  may  be  idealised  or  created  so  as  to  present 
the  conditions  of  a  moral  problem  more  vividly  to  the 
mind ' ;  but  though  this  is  recognised,  that  does  not 
make  it  right  in  this  case  unless  the  example  of  Thucy- 
dides  is  followed.  Moffatt 3  contends  :  '  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  innocent  method  of  conveying 
their  message '  on  the  part  of  the  guileless  writers  ;  but 
a  private  opinion  like  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  '  an 
end  of  all  controversy.'  To  say  that  the  Deuteronomic 
law  was  written  by  Moses  when  it  was  not,  to  repeat  it 
and  re-repeat  it,  and  cause  men  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
when  it  was  not,  was  a  forgery,  a  fraud,  a  deception,  a 
lie  (as  Cornill  admits),  no  matter  what  pretexts  in  its 
explanation  may  be  offered,  and  one  would  not  like  to 
connect  the  Holy  Ghost  with  such  procedure.  Good  men 
who  aspired  to  be  innocent  authors  might  lapse  into  such 
departures  from  truth  and  uprightness  ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
could  not.  And  far  less  could  one  conceive  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspiring  men  to  write,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  'The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses '  &c.  when  He  did  no  such  thing. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  if  the  Bible  has  been  manu 
factured  on  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  critics  there  is  no 
help  for  it  but  to  abandon  all  idea  of  its  Divine  inspiration. 

1  Expositor,  VI.  i.  p.  5.       '-  The  Historical  New  Testament,  p.  623. 
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The  last  defence  one  encounters  cannot  set  this 
conclusion  aside.  It  is  occasionally  urged  that  the 
question  is  only  one  of  fact — that  if  Higher  Criticism  has 
proved  that  such  methods  have  been  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  ours  to  recognise  them, 
and  that  one  has  no  right  to  declare  beforehand  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  have  employed  them.  The 
reasoning  is  specious  but  misleading.  It  amounts  to 
this,  that  whatever  is  is  right — which  is  not  true.  It 
assumes  that  one  is  entitled  to  determine  beforehand 
what  methods  the  Holy  Ghost  can  employ,  but  not  what 
methods  He  cannot — which  again  is  not  correct.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  presumption  stands  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  not  employ  such  methods  as  wear  the 
appearance  of  fraud,  and  if  such  methods  are  shown  to 
exist  in  the  Bible  the  legitimate  inference  is,  not  that 
they  are  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  that  He 
has  had  no  connection  with  the  Book — in  other  words, 
that  the  Bible  is  not  inspired.1  Nor  is  the  case  against 
its  inspiration  weakened  but  strengthened  by  the  asser 
tion  that  it  contains  myths  and  legends.  To  some 
myths  and  legends  appear  in  no  way  incongruous  as 
channels  for  communicating  Divine  revelations ;  but 
something  more  than  this  must  be  forthcoming  to  win 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  they  have  been  employed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  or  by  authors  writing  under  His 
superintendence.  The  balance  of  probability  lies  against 
the  supposition.  To  urge  that  ancient  writers  were  accus 
tomed  to  make  use  of  myth  and  fable,  tales  and  legends, 
in  setting  forth  their  thoughts  is  perfectly  irrelevant. 

1  Principal  Rainy  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  admits  that  '  a 
man  might  allege  what  he  called  a  fact  which  would  subvert  the  authority 
of  Scripture  '  (Speech  in  U.F.  Assembly  on  the  G.  A.  Smith  case,  1902). 
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Possibly  the  Scripture  penmen  might  have  done  the 
same  had  they  been  publishing  their  own  conceptions 
of  God  and  man,  of  morality  and  religion,  or  had  they 
been  left  to  their  own  unaided  discretion  ;  but  serious 
people  shrink  from  saying  or  believing  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  would,  like  ordinary,  or  let  it  be  extraordinary, 
mortals,  condescend  to  story-telling  and  fiction-monger- 
ing,  even  in  an  indirect  way,  by  permitting  His  amanu 
enses  to  resort  to  such  devices,  in  order  to  recommend 
His  communications  to  mankind.  Jotham,  it  is  true, 
in  the  far  back  times  of  the  Judges  spake  '  the  parable 
of  the  trees  '  (Jud.  ix.  8),  and  Joash,  King  of  Israel,  that 
of  'the  thistle  and  the  cedar'  (2  Chron.  xxv.  18)  ;  but 
neither  Jotham  nor  Joash  ever  entertained  so  wild  a 
dream  as  to  suggest  that  in  their  allegorical  utterances 
they  were  '  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  surely  no 
extreme  traditionalist  ever  so  far  threw  off  his  sanity 
as  to  entertain  it  for  them.  Then  it  is  contended  that 
books  like  Jonah  and  Job  are  substantially  works  of 
imagination  ;  but  so  far  as  argumentation  has  yet  pro 
ceeded  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  petitio  principii, 
or  a  begging  of  the  question.  The  Higher  Critics  liken 
the  Book  of  Jonah  to  a  theological  romance,  and  the 
Book  of  Job  to  a  theological  drama ;  and  both  of  these 
characterisations  may  be  admitted  without  conceding 
that  the  story  of  Jonah  is  a  fiction,  or  the  experience  of 
Job  an  idealisation.  Yet  Christ,  one  is  reminded,  made 
use  of  parables,  and  parables  are  works  of  imagination, 
and  both  assertions  are  true.  But  none  of  Christ's 
hearers  ever  imagined  when  He  was  uttering  parables 
that  He  was  declaring  history,  and  Christ  never  spoke 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  His  auditors  to  accept  as  fact 
what  He  knew  to  be  only  fiction.  The  case  now  being 
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C9nsidered,  however,  is  not  on  all  fours  with  Christ  and 
His  parables.  The  Scripture  writers,  whoever  they  were, 
who  composed  or  compiled  the  Book  of  Genesis  wrote 
their  myths  and  legends,  their  tales  and  stories,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  not  the  slightest  hint  that  they  were 
drawing  on  their  own  or  other  people's  imagination,  but 
rather  in  such  unskilful  (or  should  it  be  called  skilful  ?) 
fashion  as  to  lead  their  readers — not  their  contemporaries 
alone,  but  their  successors  for  2,000  years — to  suppose 
they  were  perusing  history.  No  ;  if  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
who  dwelt  in  Jesus  Christ  and  taught  Him  to  speak  His 
parables  had  anything  to  do  with  the  authors  of  the 
Bible,  depend  upon  it,  He  did  not  teach  them  to  say  one 
thing  and  mean  another  without  acquainting  those  who 
listened  with  the  import  of  their  enigmatical  deliverances. 
Thus,  on  a  calm  review  of  all  that  has  been  or  can  be 
advanced  to  the  contrary,  we  feel  driven  to  conclude 
that  if  the  Higher  Critics  are  in  the  right,  the  inspired 
Bible  must  go— a  serious  price,  most  people  will  think, 
to  pay  for  the  Higher  Criticism. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE   SUPREME   DIVINITY   OF   JESUS 

I.  THE  surrender  of  this  is  a  far  more  serious  item  of 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  luxury  of  entertaining 
the  higher  critical  theories.  Those  who  regard  Christ 
as  having  been  nothing  more  than  a  man,  though  the 
noblest  and  best  of  men,  the  highest  organ  of  divinity 
that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  earth,  the  purest  and 
loftiest  spirit  that  ever  interpreted  the  mind  of  God  to 
his  fellows,  naturally  do  not  feel  themselves  embar 
rassed  by  this  contingency.  It  is  obvious  that  Kuenen 
and  Wellhausen  belonged  to  this  category.  To  them 
Christ  was  a  member  of  Adam's  race  and  nothing 
beyond.  '  He  was,  and  was  conscious  of  being,'  writes 
Kuenen,1  '  the  equal  of  those  whose  conception  of  re 
ligion  was  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  laws  and  the  other 
sacred  writings,'  i.e.  the  equal  of  J  and  E,  and  D  and 
P,  the  great  unknowns  to  whom,  according  to  the 
critics,  we  owe  the  Pentateuch  or  Hexateuch— not 
a  remarkably  high  encomium  at  the  best,  it  must 
be  allowed.  '  Jesus  names  and  feels  Himself  the  Son  of 
God,'  adds  Wellhausen,2  '  not  because  He  is  of  a  unique 
nature,  but  because  He  is  man.'  '  He  first  became 
through  His  death  and  resurrection  the  Son  of  God,  i.e. 

1  The  Religion  of  Israel,  iii.  279. 

2  Jsraelitische  und  Jiidische  Geschichte,  pp.  346,  352. 
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the  Messiah,  which  He  had  not  shown  Himself  to  be  in 
life.'  Similarly  not  a  few  Higher  Critics,  belonging  to 
the  Ritschlian  school  of  theology  (Hermann  Schultz,1 
e.g.),  have  no  scruples  in  parting  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  Christ's  supreme  divinity.  They  do  not 
hold  this  doctrine.  They  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  an  incarnation  of  the  pre-existent  Son  of 
God,  the  equal  and  fellow  of  the  Most  High,  and  hence 
cannot  renounce  what  they  never  held.  They  decline 
not  to  speak  of  Christ  as  God  ;  i.e.  they  assign  Him 
the  value  of  God.  He  represents  God  to  them.  God 
dwelt  in  Him  as  never  in  any  human  being  before  or 
since.  He  was  the  perfect  moral  and  spiritual  image 
of  God,  '  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  His  Person.'  He  lived  in  absolute 
and  uninterrupted  communion  with  God.  He  may 
have  been  a  pre-existent  Being,  the  heavenly  Man 
spoken  of  in  I  Cor.  xv.,  become  incarnate,2  or  He  may 
have  pre-existed  only  in  the  Divine  mind,3  but  He  was 
not  born  of  a  virgin  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  was  not  possessed  of  two  natures,  a  divine  and  a 
human.  That  is  to  say,  He  was  not  God  in  the  strong 
sense  of  the  expression  ;  and  accordingly  Higher  Critics 

1  Die   Lehre   von   der   Gottheit  Christi,  p.    461  :    '  Not  that   which 
distinguishes  Christ  from  His  people  can  constitute  the  innermost  essence 
of  His  Godhead,  but  that  which  unites  Him  with  them  and  that  which  they 
receive  out  of  Him.'     Again,  Das   alte   Testament  und  die  evangelische 
Gemeine,  p.    1 7  :     '  Whatever   may  be  the  solution  of  this  riddle,   one 
thing  cannot  be  the  right  solution.     The  godlike  significance  of  Christ's 
Personality  cannot  darken  the  faith  in  the  one  God  of  Israel,  whom  alone 
to  worship  is  the  highest  commandment,  in  the  one  God  whom  Christ  named 
His  Father.' 

2  Hausrath,  Der  Apostel  Paulus,  pp.  162,  163. 

Beyschlag,  Christologie,  p,  84  ;  Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconcilia 
tion,  p.  471  (Engl.  Trans.) 

K  2 
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who  adopt  this  view  of  Christ's  Person  do  not  shrink 
from  the  demand  that  the  dogma  (as  it  is  called)  of  His 
supreme  and  essential  divinity  be  thrown  overboard. 

2.  There  are,  however,  Higher  Critics  l  who  decline  to 
part  with  the  absolute  and  eternal  Godhead  of  Jesus,  wfco 
believe  Him  to  have  been  when  on  earth  '  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh ' — not  merely  in  the  Ritschlian,  but  in  the 
Athanasian  sense,  viz.  that  He  was  very  God  of  very 
God,  begotten,  not  made,  the  second  Person  of  the 
adorable  Trinity  clothed  in  a  garment  of  humanity — 
and  who  yet  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
new  theories  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  with  regard  to 
Old  Testament  Scripture.  Nor  would  we  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  in  doing  so  they  are  or  were  insincere,  but 
only  that  they  may  be  or  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  thing  can  or  could  be  done.  At 
least  that  is  the  point  now  calling  for  examination. 
That  many  intelligent  students  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
are  not  persuaded  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ  is 
safe,  if  the  new  theories  must  be  accepted,  is  well  known. 
That  not  a  few  earnest  Christians  feel  alarmed  lest  it 
should  be  destroyed  is  too  patent  to  be  overlooked. 
Hence  the  necessity  at  all  events  of  looking  this  diffi 
culty  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face.  '  If  the  results  of 
criticism,'  writes  Professor  Kohler,2  '  really  lead  to  the 
consequence  that  Jesus  is  only  the  highest  prophet, 
the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  Heavenly  Father  ;  if 
accordingly  He  stands  only  in  degree  above  the  earlier 
prophets,  if  He  can  even  lose  Himself  in  eschatological 
dreams  ;  if  finally  He  could  be  even  temporarily  mistaken 
— He  might  indeed  represent  the  highest  development 

1  Driver,  Davidson,  Smith,  &c. 

*  Ueber  Berechtignng  der  Kritik  des  alien  Testaments,  p.  8. 
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of  religious  knowledge  that  had  up  till  His  time  ap 
peared,  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
that  works  in  humanity  which  had  up  till  then  been  given  ; 
but  the  Lord  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  object  of  their 
su-pplications  and  prayers,  He  is  not.'  Further,  Kohler 
considers  that  '  if  this  Jesus  of  the  primitive  Church  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  side  a  criticism  which  has 
that  modern  Jesus  as  its  necessary  consequence  stand 
over  against  each  other  as  alternative  choices,  he  to 
whom  the  Jesus  called  upon  and  prayed  to  as  Lord  has 
become  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life  would  not 
hesitate  to  hold  by  the  first  and  denounce  the  criticism.' 
At  the  same  time  Kohler  thinks  that '  the  critical  investi 
gation  concerning  the  origin  and  the  contents  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  only  not  excluded  by  the  autho 
rity  of  Jesus,  but  rather  is  (by  that  authority)  set  as  a 
problem.'  The  longer  of  these  quotations  looks  like  an 
amplification  of  a  statement  by  the  late  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  :  '  If  I  thought  that  anything  in  my 
views  impugned  the  truth  or  authority  of  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord,  I  should  feel  myself  on  dangerous  and 
untenable  ground '  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  did  not  consider  this  danger  to  have  arisen — a  point 
to  be  examined  presently.  The  shorter  quotation  has 
been  taken  up  and  enlarged  upon  by  Professor  George 
Adam  Smith,1  who  writes  that  '  while  we  look  to  Christ 
as  the  chief  authority  for  our  Old  Testament,  we  must 
never  forget  that  He  was  also  its  first  critic'  and  the 
Apostolate  its  second  ;  that  '  historical  criticism  takes 
its  charter  from  Christ  Himself,'  and  that  'the  treat 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Apostles,  so  far  from 
silencing  critical  questions,  raises  these  in  a  somewhat 

1  Modern  Criticism  &c.,  lect.  i. 
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more   aggravated    form   than    the    Old   Testament  by 
itself  does.' 

Without  admitting  the  theological  accuracy  of  either 
of  these  pronouncements  as  to  the  connection  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles  with  modern  criticism,  rather  believ 
ing  them  both  to  be  extravagant  as  well  as  fallacious  ; 
holding  that  what  Christ  criticised  was  not  the  Word  of 
God  but  the  traditions  of  the  elders  ;  that  if  He  abrogated 
any  law  which  had  been  temporarily  enacted,  or  any 
practice  which  had  been  formerly  for  existing  distress 
permitted,  He  did  so  as  the  Lord  of  the  law  and  the 
authoriser  of  the  custom  ;  and  that  even  if  He  criticised 
the  Scriptures  in  a  modern  sense,  which  we  do  not  allow, 
He  acted  as  the  inspirer  and  proprietor  of  Scripture, 
which  modern  critics  are  not — holding  all  this,  we  are 
nevertheless  gratified  to  read  that  Professor  George  A. 
Smith  recognises  Christ  as  '  the  chief  authority  for  our 
Old  Testament,'  and  we  propose  at  this  point  in  our 
investigation  to  set  down  again  for  consideration  what 
He,  the  chief  authority,  has  said  about  that  Old  Testa 
ment  which  He  is  supposed  to  have  criticised. 

Chrisfs  view  of  the  Old  Testament 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  records  remem 
bers  that  Christ  distinctly  affirmed  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture  to  be  the  Word  of  God  which  could  not 
be  broken,  and  the  law  of  God  contained  in  that 
Scripture  to  be  such  as  would  not  pass  away.  In 
particular,  the  order  in  which  its  various  parts  stood  to 
one  another  was  for  him  that  of  Law,  Prophets,  and 
Psalms,  and  not,  as  the  critics  allege,  Prophets,  Law,  and 
Psalms.  The  Pentateuch  He  made  no  secret  of  regard- 
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ing  as  having  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
penned  in  part  at  least  by  Moses — whether  directly  or 
indirectly  He  does  not  depone.     Its  histories  He  quoted 
as  true,   not  as    fables,  myths,  or  legends.     He   spoke 
about    His  Father   as.  having  created    man,  male   and 
female,  instituted  marriage,  and  appointed  the  Sabbath  ; 
about  His  having   sent   a   flood    upon   the   earth   and 
provided  manna  in  the  wilderness  for  ancient  Israel  ; 
about    Abel  as  having  been   martyred,  about  Noah  as 
having  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Flood,  about  Abraham 
as  having  seen  His  day  afar  off,  about  Lot  as  having 
dwelt    in    Sodom,  and    even    about    Lot's  wife ;   about 
Moses  having  met  with  God  at  the  bush,  having  lifted 
up   the  serpent  in   the  wilderness,  having  delivered    a 
law    to    Israel,    and    left   writings    behind    him     which 
pointed  forward  to  Himself;  about  David  having  com 
posed  the    iioth  Psalm,  about  Jonah  having  been  in 
the  great  fish's  belly,  about  Elias  and  Elisha  as  if  they 
had  once  been  living  prophets  and  not  legendary  heroes 
or  solar  divinities,  and  about  Daniel  as  having  written  the 
book  of  Scripture  with  which  his  name  is  associated.1 
To  say  the  least,  this  does  not  look  remarkably  like  a 
proof  that  Christ  treated  the   Bible  as  a  modern  critic 
does.     Meinhold  2  candidly  recognises  that  He  did  not. 
The  ordinary  Christian,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  blamed 
if  he  says  it  looks  extremely  like  as  if  Christ  were  not 
upon  the  side  of  the  critics,  but  against  them.     Indeed, 
Meinhold  3  himself  admits  as  much  when  he  writes  :  '  If 
Christ  is  right  in  His  utterances,  then  may  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  go  its  way,'  i.e.  depart  and  dis 
appear. 

1  Compare  Sanday  On  Inspiration,  pp.  413,  414. 

*  Jesus  und  das  alte  Testament,  pp.  6-io.  3  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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3.  What  renders  Professor  G.  A.  Smith's  thesis,  that 
Christ  was  the  first  critic,  rather  ridiculous  is  that  the 
popular  maxim  in  higher  critical  circles  runs  that,  so 
far  from  Jesus  having  being  a  Higher  Critic,  He  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Higher 
Critics  deal — that  Higher  Criticism  was  not  known  in 
His  day,  any  more  than  was  Copernican  astronomy,  or 
Darwinian  evolution,  or  Spencerian  philosophy.  When 
the  question  is  put,  whether  Jesus  or  Wellhausen  is  the 
better  authority  on  the  subject  of  Israelitish  literature, 
nistory,  and  religion,  the  answer  usually  comes  that 
Christ  is  out  of  court  in  any  investigation  into  these 
themes,  either  as  having  no  claim  to  be  heard  in  such  an 
inquiry,  or,  though  He  has  a  right,  as  being  incompetent 
to  offer  evidence  upon  the  departments  of  knowledge 
which  such  an  inquiry  embraces,  or  as  uttering  sentiments 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  His  real  mind. 

Christ  out  of  Court 

(i)  That  Christ  should  be  summarily  waved  aside, 
as  He  almost  always  is,  by  Higher  Critics  may  strike 
one  as  surprising.  Considering  that  the  question  in 
dispute  concerns  the  Old  Testament  books,  the  records 
of  Jewish  history,  and  the  documents  of  Jewish  religion, 
and  that  on  the  lowest  computation  Jesus  was  a  Jew, 
deeply  interested  in  the  annals  of  His  race  and  in  the 
worship  of  their  God,  one  would  naturally  have  expected 
that  if  He  uttered  anything  at  all  about  the  Old 
Testament  it  would  at  least  be  worth  hearing — all 
the  more  that  He  enjoys  the  reputation  amongst  both 
friends  and  foes  of  having  been  the  wisest  man  and 
profoundest  religious  genius  that  ever  appeared  amongst 
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the  Hebrew  people.  Then,  remembering  that  it  is  the 
habit  to  call  in  as  witnesses  for  the  determination  of 
this  question  the  unknown  manufacturers  or  compilers 
of  Babylonian  legends  who  lived  at  least  2,000  years 
before  Christ,  and  the  known  German  professors  of  the 
present  day  who  live  about  2,000  years  after  Christ,  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  why  Christ  should  be  debarred  from 
giving  evidence — especially  since  it  is  not  debatable  that 
He  lived  nearer  the  documents  than  either  of  the  two 
classes  of  witnesses  just  named,  and  had  better  oppor 
tunities  than  either  for  ascertaining  what  they  were  and 
whence  they  had  come.  Again,  not  forgetting  how  it  has 
been  recorded  of  Him  that  He  knew  the  secrets  of  the 
Father,  and  could  read  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  could 
reveal  the  mysteries  of  nature,  one  does  feel  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  He  should  not  also  be  asked  if  He 
possesses  any  information  about  the  Bible.  And  lastly, 
if  He  was  God  in  human  form,  and,  in  His  pre-existent 
state,  the  inspirer  of  the  Bible,  as  the  New  Testament 
alleges  (i  Pet.  i.  11),  it  will  be  more  perplexing  than 
ever  to  discern  the  propriety  of  keeping  Him  outside  the 
witness-box.  Yet  He  is  so  debarred  from  opening  His 
lips,  condemned,  as  it  were,  to  silence,  while  the  brilliant 
theological  lawyers  cross-examine  their  selected  wit 
nesses  and  elicit  a  righteous  because  scientific  verdict. 
If  He  has  a  right  to  complain  of  such  treatment,  as 
undoubtedly  He  has,  the  Higher  Critics  have  no  cause 
to  be  offended  if  an  onlooking  public  should  accuse 
them  of  a  wilful  perversion  of  justice  by  suppressing 
an  important  item  of  evidence,  and  of  being  afraid  lest 
Christ's  testimony  should  overthrow  their  theories. 
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Christ  did  not  know 

(2)  But  here  some  Higher  Critics  interpose  to  say 
it  is  not  so.     The  reason  for  Christ's  exclusion  from  the 
controversial  arena  lies  in  this,  that  in  His  day  Biblical 
criticism  was  not  practised  or  even  known  (though  G.  A. 
Smith  has  just  declared  that  it  was  )  ;  that  Christ  was 
only  a  man  of  His  time,  encompassed  by  the  environ 
ment  of  His  age  ;  that  He  naturally  imbibed  the  literary, 
scientific,  and  theological  opinions  that  were  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  around  Him  where  and  when  He  lived, 
and  that  these  were  hopelessly  astray  ;  if  not  wholly,  at 
least  mostly  absurd.   In  short,  writes  Baldensperger,1 '  for 
severe  historic  investigation  '  (which  means  for  higher 
critical    purposes)  '  the   supposition  that   Jesus  judged 
concerning  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  not  other 
wise  than  His  contemporaries  is  just  as  self-evident  as 
the  fact  that  He  spoke  the  same  language   and  wore 
the  same  clothes  as  they.'     Hardly,  Herr  Baldensperger, 
we  respectfully  reply,  if  Matt.  v.  2 1-48  be  authentic.    For 
these  verses  show  that  Christ  in  several  points  interpreted 
the  canon  differently  from  the  religious  teachers  of  His 
day  ;  and  if  these  were  at  fault  in  ascribing  the  Penta 
teuch  to  Moses,  and  some  Psalms  to  David,  and  Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi.  to  the  son  of  Amos,  no  valid  reason  can    be 
rendered  why  He  should  not  or  may  not  have  parted 
from  them  in  these  points  also,  although  He  did  con 
form  to  them   in  matters  of  dress  and  speech.      But, 
passing  this,  and  granting  that  Christ  did  not  know  any 
better  than  His  neighbours  about  the  real  origin  and 
structure  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  He 

1   Theologische  Literatur-Zeitung,  1896,  No.  21,  p.   340.      Cf.  Mein- 
hold,  Jesus  und  das  alte  Testament,  p.  6. 
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could  not  rise  superior  to  the  environment  of  His  age 
(though  the  Higher  Critics,  let  it  be  observed,  seem  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  rising  superior  to  the  environment 
of  their  age  !),  and  that  His  opinions  about  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  certain  laws  and  writings  in  the  Pentateuch, 
about  the  Davidic  composition  of  Psalm  ex.,  and  about 
the  Isaianic  authorship  of  the  later  chapters  of  that 
prophecy  were  all  erroneous,  the  question  arises,  Can  the 
doctrine  of  His  supreme  divinity  in  these  circumstances 
be  maintained  ?  That  an  ethical  or  Ritschlian  divinity 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  errancy  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
in  such  like  subjects  is  not  denied ;  that  supreme 
divinity  is  is  more  than  doubtful.  Like  Professor 
Kohler,  Professor  Schwartzkopff1  has  no  hesitation  on 
the  subject.  Believing  himself  to  have  demonstrated  the 
errancy 2  of  Jesus,  not  alone  in  unimportant  details, 
but  likewise  in  matters  closely  connected  with  His 
religious  conceptions,  such  as  with  regard  to  the  cursing 
of  the  fig-tree,  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  and 
the  Davidic  authorship  of  Psalm  ex.,  he  nevertheless 
contends  that  Christ's  essential  godlikeness,  even  in  a 
metaphysical  sense,  is  not  endangered,  but  that  His 
substantial  sameness  of  being  with  God  is  no  longer 
conceivable,  since,  as  he  puts  it,  '  if  ever  anything  was 
a  self-contradiction  an  erring  God  is.'  Again,  '  as  soon 
as  the  proof  has  been  adduced  and  established  that 
Jesus  in  respect  of  erring  has  paid  tribute  to  humanity, 
the  supposition  of  His  essential  equality  with  God  is 
henceforth  impossible.' 

The  argument  of  Schwartzkopff,  irresistible  as  it 

1  Konnte  Jesus  irren?  p.  41. 

2  Cf.  Meinhold,  jesus  &c.,  p.  22.     '  That  Jesus  erred  is  undoubtedly 
the  case.' 
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must  be  to  a  fair  reasoner — in  so  far  as  it  demonstrates 
the  incompatibility  of  supreme  divinity  with  error — is 
by  not  a  few  critics  evaded,  or  attempted  to  be  evaded, 
by  resorting  to  the  familiar  theological  dogma  of 
kenosis,  which  Schwartzkopff  characterises  as  '  a  last 
attempt  to  purge  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  from 
its  recognised  defects,'  and  '  to  hold  fast  the  true  God 
head  of  Jesus  in  its  old  sense.' 1  This  doctrine,  derived 
from  Philip,  ii.  6-9,  is  supposed  to  teach  that  Jesus,  the 
pre-existent  Son  of  God,  not  only  divested  Himself  of 
His  divine  glory,  but  in  some  way  surrendered  His 
perfect  Godhead,  with  all  its  metaphysical  attributes 
of  omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  omnipotence,  and 
became  man,  passing  through  the  diversified  experiences 
of  earthly  life,  and  recovering  after  death  what  He  had 
surrendered,  the  divine  attributes  He  had  laid  aside,  the 
divine  glory  He  had  put  off,  and  even  the  divine  essence 
so  far  as  it  had  been  parted  with  during  the  period 
of  self-emptying  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Logos, 
or  Word,  so  entirely  emptied  Himself  not  only  of  His 
godlike  state,  but  of  His  godlike  being,  that  He  began 
to  develop  Himself  again  as  a  purely  human  soul.2  As 
Gess 3  expresses  it,  '  the  "  I  "  of  the  pre-existent  Son 
and  the  "  I  "  of  the  Jesus  living  upon  the  earth  are  the 
same  ;  but  the  pre-existent  Son  is  God,  the  earthly  Son 
is  man.  The  Son  has  in  becoming  flesh,  through  an  act 
of  self-emptying,  allowed  His  eternal  self-consciousness 
to  be  extinguished  in  order  to  gain  it  again  as  human. 
He  has  become  a  truly  human  soul,  developing  itself  in 
a  truly  human  way,  only  without  sin,  which  indeed  is  a 

1  Konnte  Jesus  irren  ?  p.  5°- 

2  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  ii.  141-143. 

3  Die  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  p.  212. 
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foreign  element  which  has  pressed  into  human  nature.' 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  Christ  growing  up  as  an 
ordinary  man,  circumscribed  and  restrained  by  the 
limitations  of  ordinary  men,  might  be  liable  to  entertain 
errors  even  about  the  Old  Testament  without  being  the 
less  divine.  Does  not  the  New  Testament  itself,  we  are 
asked,  report  of  Christ  that  He  grew  in  wisdom  as  He 
grew  in  years  ?  It  does  ;  but  it  nowhere  states  that  He 
grew  from  truth  to  error,  and  from  error  to  truth,  so 
that  His  growth  may  have  been  always  from  truth  to 
truth.  Does  not  the  gospel  narrative  represent  Him 
as  having  been  ignorant  of  many  things  about  which 
He  had  to  put  questions,  as  when  He  inquired  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  '  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?  '  It  cer 
tainly  relates  that  He  addressed  that  question  to  the 
sisters  of  Bethany,  but  it  neglects  to  assert  that  He  did 
so  because  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  burial-place  of 
their  brother,  or  could  not  have  found  it  without  inquir 
ing  had  that  been  necessary.  But  does  He  not  Himself 
acknowledge  that  at  least  on  one  point  He  was  in 
mental  darkness — the  day  and  hour  of  His  second 
advent?  It  is  true  that  the  gospel  of  Mark  (xiii.  32) 
contains  the  sentence, '  But  of  that  day  and  of  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father ' ;  but  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  A.V.  (xxiv.  36),  omits  the  clause  '  neither  the 
Son,'  while  the  gospel  of  Luke  (xxi.)  lacks  the  entire 
verse.  The  absence  of  the  clause  '  neither  the  Son  ' 
from  so  many  ancient  MSS.  of  Matthew's  gospel  and 
from  all  of  Luke's  might  have  excited  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  critical  scholars,  and  probably  would  have 
done  so  had  it  told  in  their  favour  rather  than  against 
them.  It  need  not,  however,  be  pressed,  as  the  clause 
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must,  upon  the  whole,  be  recognised  as  genuine,  since 
Schmiedel  (!)  has  set  his  seal  upon  it.  It  will  suffice  to 
advert  to  the  wrong  use  which  is  customarily  made  of 
this  admission  by  our  Lord.  It  is  usually  argued  that 
as  our  Lord  declared  Himself  ignorant  of  the  day  of  His 
second  advent,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
there  were  other  matters  about  which  He  was  equally 
devoid  of  knowledge,  and  that  one  of  these  was  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  Old  Testament  Is  either 
of  these  deductions,  however,  legitimate  ?  Because  Christ 
intimated  His  non-acquaintance  with  one  thing,  is  it 
sound  logic  to  reason  that  He  was  non-conversant  with 
other  things,  whether  many  or  few  ?  Remember,  the 
assumption  is  that  Christ  was  a  Divine  Being,  though  in 
human  form.  Had  He  been  only  a  man  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  intimate,  '  Of  that  day  knoweth 
not  the  Son,'  partly  because  His  hearers,  understanding 
Him  to  be  entirely  like  themselves,  would  know  that 
without  His  saying  it,  and  partly  because  He  had 
already  implied  it  in  the  first  clause  of  His  utterance. 
Christ,  however,  being  a  God-Man — in  this  respect 
unlike  any  human  being  born  of  human  parents — and 
realising  that  at  the  time  of  His  speaking  the  conviction 
of  His  Godhead  was  making  its  way  into  the  minds  of 
His  followers,  adds  this  clause,  '  neither  the  Son,'  not  so 
much  or  at  all  to  correct  their  conceptions  of  His  divinity, 
as  if  these  were  mistaken,  but  to  guard  them  against  a 
twofold  danger — on  the  one  hand  of  concluding  that 
because  He  was  God  He  could  necessarily  in  His  state 
of  humiliation  reveal  to  them  the  moment  of  His  final 
coming,  which  God  the  Father  had  reserved  in  His  own 
power,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  supposing  that  He  was 
ignorant  of  other  things  concerning  which  for  wise 
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reasons  He  might  not  yet  speak  to  them.     The  bare 
fact   that   He  specified    this   one    point   as   something 
that  lay  outside  His  vision  as  the  Son  of  man,  and  that 
He  mentioned  no  other,  should  rather  be  interpreted  as 
a  caution  against  enlarging  the  scope  of  Christ's  ignor 
ance  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Himself.     As 
He  never  condescended  on  another  item   He  did  not 
know,  it  is  surely  safer  to  argue  that  His  information 
did  or  might  extend  to  everything  else,  and  in  particular 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  of  the  iioth 
Psalm.     Besides,  it  is  noticeable  that  if  Christ  allowed 
He  could  not  tell  the  date  of  His  second  coming,  He 
was   extremely  careful   never   to   give   a   wrong   date. 
Professor  Mead  l  has  aptly  said,  '  Christ  knew  what  He 
knew,  and  never  made  positive  affirmations  unless  He 
was  sure  of  the  correctness  of  what   He  said.     If  He 
was  ignorant  of  some  things,  He  did  not  pretend  to 
know  them,  and  did  not  make  conjectural  statements 
about  them.'     But,  if  the  critics  are  right,  Christ  actually 
named  a  wrong  man  for  the  author  of  the  law  and  a 
wrong  man  for  the  writer  of  the  Psalm.     Wherefore  to 
base  on  this  highly  enigmatical  utterance  of  Jesus  any 
argument  about  the  limitations  of  His  knowledge  must 
always  be  hazardous,  especially  as  just  about  this  time, 
indeed  only  two  days    after,    at   the    supper  table,  as 
recorded  in  John  (xvi.  -30),  He  permitted  His  disciples 
to  say,  '  Now  are  we  sure  that  Thou  knowest  all  things,' 
and  did  not  check  them.     '  They  had  just  experienced, 
like  Nathanael  in  the  early  days  of  His  ministry,  that 
He  was  omniscient,'  writes  Godet,2  referring  to  this  inci 
dent,  unconsciously  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  he 

1  Christ  and  Criticism,  p.  98. 

2  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  xvii. 
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had  espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  kenosis  ;  and  yet  Christ 
did  not  so  much  as  caution  His  disciples  against  entertain 
ing  extravagant  ideas  of  His  knowledge.  To  say  the  least, 
this  does  not  look  as  if  when  on  earth  He  had  laid  aside 
His  omniscience,  as  according  to  theological  dogma  He 
should  have  done  ;  so  that,  if  He  knew  all  things,  it  is 
quite  possible  He  was  not  at  fault  when  He  spoke  as  He 
did  about  Moses  and  David,  Isaiah  and  Jonah.  What 
ever  difficulties  critics  may  have  in  reconciling  Christ's 
putting  questions  with  His  omniscience,  common  persons 
are  conscious  of  greater  difficulties  in  understanding  how, 
if  Christ  knew  all  things,  He  could  be  ignorant  of  the  truth 
as  to  the  origin  of  His  Father's  Word.  If  He  erred  in 
this  He  was  not  omniscient,  and  if  not  omniscient  He  was 
not  Divine.  The  notion  that  the  Divine  Being  can  lay 
aside  His  omniscience  is  unintelligible.  The  Divine 
Being  existing  in  mysterious  union  with  humanity 
might  for  wise  and  gracious  ends  withhold  from  that 
humanity  certain  items  of  knowledge,  but  these  items 
of  knowledge  could  always  and  at  any  moment  be  im 
parted  to  that  humanity  when  required  by  the  mission 
on  which  it  was  sent  or  the  work  it  had  to  do.  And 
precisely  here  emerges  the  chief  difficulty,  viz.  to  under 
stand  how  Christ's  humanity  could  accomplish  its  saving 
mission  if  left  in  ignorance  of  the  truth  on  these  very 
points  concerning  which  the  critics  assert  He  erred. 
How,  for  instance,  could  He  invite  men  to  believe  Him 
when  He  spoke  about  heavenly  things  if  He  was  all 
wrong  when  telling  them  about  earthly  things  ?  What 
kind  of  teacher  could  He  be  if  He  dreamt  He  was  utter 
ing  facts  in  declaring  that  God  spake  to  Moses  at  the 
bush,  and  that  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder 
ness,  when  all  the  while  He  was  unconsciously  only 
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reciting  fictions  ?  And  if  He  imagined  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  had  been  flesh-and- blood  personalities,  when 
they  were  only  imaginary  figures,  tribal  names,  legendary 
heroes,  solar  or  lunar  divinities,  what  confidence  can  be 
placed  by  readers  of  the  gospels  to-day  in  His  teaching 
about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  It  is  often  pressed 
upon  objectors  to  higher  critical  views  that  Christ's 
office  as  a  Saviour  did  not  require  Him  to  be  infallible 
and  inerrant  except  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  things. 
But  surely  the  instances  just  produced  had  an  intimate 
connection  with  His  mission  as  a  teacher  of  the  way  of 
God  in  truth  to  men. 

Christ  concealed  the  Truth 

(3)  The  third  reason  offered  for  excluding  Christ 
from  supplying  evidence  is  that  His  statements  were 
not  an  exact  reproduction  of  His  thoughts.  Well- 
nigh  blasphemous  as  such  a  notion  is,  it  is  yet  resorted 
to  at  times  by  those  who  wish  to  conserve  Christ's 
divinity  while  protesting  that  what  He  affirmed  about 
the  Old  Testament  was  inaccurate.  They  shrink  from 
harbouring  the  idea  that  Christ  was  not  aware  of  the 
truth  about  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  and  so  they  suggest  that,  while  knowing 
otherwise,  He  deliberately  accommodated  Himself  to 
the  opinions  of  His  contemporaries.  As  the  eternal 
Word  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  it  is  said,  He  must 
have  known  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun,  and  yet 
He  spoke  about  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  like 
an  ordinary  inhabitant  of  this  planet ;  and  so,  it  is 
argued,  though  He  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  exact 
state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
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Old  Testament  literature,  He  nevertheless  ascribed  the 
Pentateuch  to  Moses,  and  the  Psalms  to  David,  because 
the  Jewish  people  around  Him  knew  no  better.  The 
illustration,  however,  is  scarcely  apt.  The  analogy  does 
not  run  on  all  fours.  If  Christ  spoke  about  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  twentieth-century  scientists, 
who  understand  all  about  astronomy,  do  the  same,  and 
never  suppose  they  convey  misleading  impressions  to 
the  public  mind.  But  when  Christ  ascribed  the  Penta 
teuch  in  whole  or  in  part  to  Moses  those  who  listened 
to  Him  never  dreamt  He  had  a  different  conception  in 
His  mind,  and  accepted  His  statements  as  literal  truth. 
And  Christ  Himself  was  aware  of  this,  and  yet  refrained 
from  correcting  them,  which  was  scarcely  so  straight 
forward  a  proceeding  as  might  have  been  expected  of 
One  who  was  the  truth,  and  is  not  an  apology  for 
Jesus  that  a  lover  of  His  name  would  be  eager  to  offer. 
Should  it  be  answered  that  such  deception,  if  it  must 
be  so  styled,  was  harmless,  the  reply  is  that  the  moral 
quality  of  deception  is  gauged  neither  by  its  success 
nor  by  its  failure,  neither  by  its  good  effects  nor  by  its 
bad  ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  Christ's  listeners  were  not 
injured  in  their  highest  interests  by  being  suffered  to 
continue  believing  that  Moses  wrote  of  Him  when 
Moses  did  not,  and  that  the  patriarchal  narratives  were 
histories  when  they  were  only  fables,  and  that  the  Fall 
and  the  Deluge  were  not  facts  at  all,  but  merely  myths. 
In  short,  taking  all  things  into  account,  this  is  about 
the  worst  explanation  that  could  be  offered  of  Christ's 
supposed  erroneous  statements  about  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  and  the  least  easy  to  harmonise  with  His 
possession  of  any  sort  of  divinity,  let  alone  of  supreme 
divinity. 
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This  being  so,  the  unavoidable  conclusion  is  that,  so 
far  from  Christ  being  on  the  side  of  the  critics,  to  all 
appearance  He  is  dead  against  them  ;  and  there  does 
not  seem  any  other  way  of  honestly  getting  rid  of 
the  force  of  His  words  except  by  reducing  Him  to  the 
level  of  a  fallible  man,  though  a  religious  genius.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  even  this  device  would  prove 
successful  in  neutralising  the  importance  and  weight  of 
His  testimony  to  the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  As 
Professor  Nosgen  l  says  (we  summarise  his  words) :  '  As 
a  religious  genius  standing  in  a  singular  position  to 
God,  our  Lord  must  have  been  exalted,  not  only  above 
all  His  contemporaries,  but  above  all  other  men, 
however  much  in  other  respects  He  may  or  must  have 
been  a  child  of  His  time.  This  glorified  look  therefore 
of  Jesus  which  His  life  in  God  must  have  conferred 
upon  Him  could  not  but  make  itself  known  pre 
eminently  in  His  attitude  to  everything  that  referred 
to  the  life  in  and  with  God,  consequently  also  to  all 
manifestations  of  the  religious  life  before  Him  as  soon 
and  so  far  as  this  stepped  within  His  field  of  vision 
in  writings  and  historical  appearances.  Accordingly,  in 
connection  with  the  religious  life  of  His  contemporaries 
and  their  literature,  and  in  particular  with  the  Old 
Testament,  its  moral  and  religious  contents,  and  the 
purity  of  the  description  of  its  religious  life,  He  could 
not  escape  from  proving  these  and  judging  as  to  the 
homogeneity  of  the  Spirit  making  Itself  known  in  these 
with  His  Spirit,  i.e.  as  to  its  conformity  with  God.  .  .  . 
On  this  account  the  position  taken  by  Him  towards 
the  Old  Testament,  His  use  and  recognition  of  the  same, 
ought  not  to  be  carried  back  to  an  accommodation 

1  Die  Aitssageii  des neuen  Testaments  iiber  den  Pentateuch,  pp.  10,  u. 
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to  the  current  judgment  of  His  race,  but  rested  rather 
on  Christ's  own  inner  appreciation  of  the  Scriptures. 
And  to  this  should  be  added  the  remark  that  proof  is 
entirely  wanting  that  Christ  made  use  of  apocryphal 
Scriptures  or  prae-Christian  pseudepigraphs  similar  to 
that  He  made  of  the  Old  Testament,  whilst  that  He 
adopted  an  entirely  different  attitude  towards  Jewish 
literature  of  the  above  sort  from  what  He  took  towards 
the  Old  Testament  made  itself  known  in  the  clearest 
manner  by  the  different  judgments  He  pronounced  on  the 
spirits  ruling  in  them.'  These  sentences  are  weighty  and 
deserving  of  consideration  ;  and  of  course  if  accommoda 
tion  be  out  of  court  in  connection  with  a  religious  genius, 
much  more  must  it  be  so  in  connection  with  an  incarnate 
God. 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  the 
present  chapter  it  should  be  added  that  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  when  the  days  of  the  kenosis  were  over, 
when  He  had  most  assuredly  risen  above  the  environ 
ment  of  His  time,  when  He  had  no  need  whatever  to 
accommodate  Himself  to  the  notions  of  His  contem 
poraries,  since  the  hour  had  almost  struck  when  the 
Jewish  economy  was  to  pass  away  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  a  new  dispensation  to  appear,  He  still  repeated 
the  old  statements  concerning  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms  which  had  fallen  from  His  lips  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh.  If  in  those  days  He  did  not  know 
these  statements  to  be  wrong,  it  is  surely  inconceivable 
that  the  truth  had  not  flashed  upon  Him  after  He  had 
risen.  And  if  it  had,  one  feels  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  He  did  not  make  it  known — if  not  to  the  Jewish 
people,  at  all  events  to  His  disciples,  into  whose  hands 
the  fortunes  of  His  Church  were  about  to  be  committed. 
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Surely  then  was  the  proper  moment  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  and  let  the  exact  state  of  the  case  be  seen.     Surely 
these  were  the  persons  to  whose  guardianship  the  truth 
should  have  been  intrusted.     Believing  critics  who  hold 
by  the  present   existence  in  the  Christian    Church   of 
Jesus  Christ  and    the    Holy  Ghost    must   certainly  be 
persuaded  that  the   veil    is   being   removed    from    the 
Church's    understanding  now  ;    that  after  the  lapse    of 
nineteen  centuries  Christian  thinkers  are  now  being  con 
ducted  into  the  truth.     What  one  would  like  to  know  is 
why  the  Church  has  been  left  so  long  believing  that  God 
spake  to  Moses  at  the  bush  and  on  Sinai  when  He  did 
no  such  thing  ;  that  Moses  wrote  of  Christ  when  He 
never  wrote  anything  at  all ;    that    David  called  Him 
Lord  when  the  Shepherd  King  had  never  such  a  thought 
in  His  mind  ;  and    that  Abraham  saw  His  day  when 
Abraham    was    quite    an    imaginary   character.      One 
would   like  to  know  why  through   all    these   centuries 
men  were  allowed  to  believe  that  the  story  of  the  Fall 
recorded  a  melancholy  fact,  that   the   Decalogue   was 
communicated  by  God  to  Moses,  and  that  the  ceremonial 
institute  was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  appointed 
by  Jehovah,   when  a   whisper  would  have  set  matters 
right — a  whisper  that  could  have  been  easily  dropped 
during  the  period  in  which  the  risen  Christ  showed  Him 
self  to  His  disciples  after  His  passion  by  many  infallible 
signs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days  and  speaking  to 
them  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  still  one  would  like  to  know  why,  when  the  time 
arrived    for   disclosing  the    secret  which  had  been  hid 
for  ages,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  should  have 
chosen    as    the  depositaries    of  Their    revelations,    not 
men    like    Peter   or    John    or    Pau),  Justin    Martyr  or 
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Polycarp,  Athanasius  or  Augustine,  Origen  or  Chryso- 
stom,  Luther  or  Calvin,  men  filled  with  love  for  Christ 
and  zeal  for  His  cause,  but  unbelievers  like  Spinoza  and 
Hobbes,  Astruc  and  Paine,  for  these  are  the  literary 
and  theological  ancestors  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen, 
Cornill  and   Meinhold,  Driver  and   Cheyne,  and  Smith. 
The  Higher  Critics  of  to-day  would  do  the  Church  a 
kindness  by  exercising  their  ingenuity  on  these  conun 
drums  and  publishing  their  solutions.     Meanwhile  the 
Church  should  note  that  after  the  Resurrection,  as  before, 
Christ  did  not  vouchsafe  the  whisper  that  would  have 
corrected  the  popular  errors  about  the  Old  Testament 
if  such   existed,  but  kept  on  encouraging  His  disciples 
to  retain  their   old    beliefs,  as   He  did    with    the   two 
Emmaus  travellers,  to  whom,  'beginning   from  Moses 
and  from  all  the  prophets,  He  interpreted  to  them  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself  (Lukexxiv. 
27,  R.V.),  and  later  in  the  day  with  the  eleven  and  their 
friends  in  Jerusalem,  when  He  said  unto  them,  '  These  are 
my  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and   in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms,  concerning  me '  (Luke  xxiv.  44,  R.V.).    In  face  of 
utterances  like  these  it  is  simply  impossible  to  accept  the 
dictum  of  the  critics  that  Moses  and  David  wrote  nothing 
about  Christ.     If  they  are  right,  then  Christ,  the  risen 
Lord  who  promised  to  guide  the  Church  into  all  truth,  was 
wrong ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  men  that  a  Christ 
who  did  not  know  the  truth  after  His  resurrection  was 
divine.    Whatever  the  Higher  Critics  say  to  the  contrary, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  if  the  theories  of  Kuenen,  Well 
hausen,  and  Co.  are  valid,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  supreme 
and  essential  Godhead  will  require  to  be  abandoned. 
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"  The  contention  of  Konig  ('Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,' 
p.  144)  that  'Christ  may  have  withheld  from  His  contem 
poraries  a  full  knowledge  of  literary-historical  things  out  of 
psedagogic  wisdom,'  precisely  as  He  paid  the  Temple  tax  (Matt. 
xvii.  27)  because  He  considered  the  Temple  authorities  'would 
not  understand  the  reason  of  His  refusal,  and  might  with 
seeming  justification  regard  Him  as  an  enemy  of  the  order  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  God ' ;  as  He  spoke  to  the  people  in 
parables  (Matt.  xiii.  3)  and  withheld  from  them  many  things 
He  wished  to  say  unto  them  (John  xvi.  12)  because  they  were 
not  able  to  bear  them  ;  and  as  He  frequently  forbade  the  healed 
to  make  Him  known  (Matt.  ix.  30) — this  contention  of  Konig, 
though  supported  by  all  these  arguments,  shatters  itself  on 
two  rocks  :  (i)  that  in  none  of  these  did  Christ  make  a  wrong 
statement  as  in  calling  Moses  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  (2)  that  whatever  reason  for  psedagogic  reserve  there 
may  have  been  before  the  Resurrection,  there  was  none  after  it, 
and  even  then  He  offered  no  correction  of  their  error. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE    NEW   TESTAMENT   SCHEME   OF   SALVATION 

UNLESS  the  present  writer  is  greatly  mistaken,  the  sur 
render  of  this  also  forms  an  item  of  the  cost  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  a  part  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  if 
its  theories  are  accepted.  Many  critics,  it  is  true,  are  of 
opinion  that  this  is  not  so ;  that,  no  matter  what  comes 
of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  and  record,  the  New 
Testament  revelation  and  record  remain  unimpaired  ; 
that  inasmuch  as  we  possess  these  it  does  not  signify 
what  beliefs  are  entertained  about  the  literary  and 
historical  problems  connected  with  the  Old  Testament ; 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  of  little  use  for  Christian 
edification,  and  might  safely  be  dispensed  with 
entirely  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  when  a  building  is 
finished  the  scaffolding  is  removed,  and  as,  according  to 
the  New  Testament  itself,  '  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away ' 
(i  Cor.  xiii.  10).  This  opinion  may  be  correct  so  far  as 
the  value  of  the  New  Testament  Scripture  is  concerned. 
What  is  doubtful  is  how  far  that  value  would  be 
lessened  if  the  historical  validity  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  to  be  seriously  challenged,  and  how  much  of 
the  scheme  of  salvation  would  stand  unshaken  if  the 
critical  theories  were  to  be  recognised  as  proved. 
Many  capable  reasoners  are  afraid  that  at  least  con- 
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siderable  damage  would  be  done  to  the  Gospel  of  salva 
tion,  if  it  were  not  completely  undermined. 

In  stating  what  is  comprehended  in  the  Gospel 
scheme  of  salvation  care  must  be  taken  not  to  include 
more  than  really  belongs  to  its  essence,  or,  to  use  a  well- 
known  phrase,  to  the  substance  of  the  faith.  There  are 
points  of  doctrine  in  ecclesiastical  creeds,  for  example, 
that  can  hardly  be  placed  under  this  category,  and  that 
might  conceivably  be  removed  without  injuring  the 
saving  truth  contained  in  Christianity.  Such  doctrines 
as  those  which  relate  to  election,  effectual  calling, 
perseverance,  the  ministry,  Church  government,  and  the 
Sacraments  are  of  this  sort  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  they 
are  Scriptural  or  not,  they  are  not  accepted  universally 
by  those  who  style  themselves  Christians,  nor  are  they 
such  that  without  receiving  them  none  can  be  saved. 
Similarly  no  doctrines  should  be  excluded  that  are 
generally  recognised  as  integral  parts  of  the  evangelical 
system,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  might  turn  out 
on  examination  that  the  higher  critical  theories  were 
fatal  only  to  what  might  be  called  by  some  excrescences 
on  the  main  body  of  divine  truth,  or  merely  to 
acknowledged  subordinate  parts  of  it;  in  which  case 
the  principal  framework  might  stand  unhurt. 

What,  then,  for  this  investigation  is  to  be  under 
stood  as  the  Gospel  scheme  of  salvation  is  that  God 
out  of  love,  or  grace,  or,  as  the  Westminster  Confession 
phrases  it,  out  of  His  mere  good  pleasure,  sent  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  in 
order,  by  dying  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  and  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  men  who  had 
fallen  under  condemnation  by  lapsing  from  a  state  of 
innocence,  and  to  recreate  them  after  His  own  image  in 
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knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness  ;  that  this 
salvation  is  offered  to  sinful  men  on  condition  of  their 
exercising  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  bestowed  upon 
them  when  they  exercise  that  faith ;  and  that,  after 
God's  work  of  grace  is  accomplished  in  the  hearts  of 
His  people  on  earth,  and  the  number  of  the  saints  is 
fulfilled,  Christ  will  come  again  to  raise  the  dead,  judge 
mankind,  and  save  His  people.  In  accordance  with 
this,  the  New  Testament  assumes  that  man,  originally 
created  in  God's  image,  fell  from  his  primeval  estate  of 
innocent  happiness — in  other  words,  that  the  story  of 
the  Fall  is  true  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  was  identified  as  such  by  the  fulfilment 
in  His  Person,  character,  and  life  of  Old  Testament 
predictions — in  other  words,  that  Christ  was  the 
woman's  Seed,  Abraham's  Child,  and  David's  Son,  all 
of  whom  were  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; 
that  Christ's  death  was  a  sacrifice  or  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  and  that  the  offerings  on  Jewish 
altars  from  the  days  of  Moses  downwards  were  typical 
adumbrations  of  it — in  other  words,  that  the  ceremonial 
institute  of  the  Hebrew  Church  was  appointed  by  God  ; 
that  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  fact,  and  had  been  not 
only  foreannounced  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  but 
also  foreshadowed  by  the  story  of  Jonah — in  other 
words,  that  that  Old  Testament  narrative  was  not  a 
fiction  ;  and  that  Christ's  second  advent  would  be 
sudden  like  the  coming  of  the  Flood  and  the  burning 
of  Sodom — in  other  words,  that  these  awful  judgments 
actually  occurred.  It  therefore  now  remains  to  ask 
how  all  this  is  affected  by  the  higher  critical  theories 
of  to-day. 
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I.   The  Fall  of  Man 

That  not  only  the  New  Testament  writers  in  general 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  total  and  universal  corruption 
of  human  nature,  but  that  Paul  in  particular  traces  it  to 
the  fall  of  Adam,  the  first  man  or  head  of  the  race,  who 
transmitted  his  own  moral  image  to  all  his  descendants, 
most  Scripture  readers  as  well  as  learned  theologians 
allow.  But  if  the  Higher  Critics  are  correct,  and  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  tragedy  of  Eden,  is  only  a  myth  which  found  its  way 
from  Babylonia  in  the  company  of  the  Semites  who 
migrated  thence  to  Canaan,  was  handed  on  from  mouth 
to  mouth  for  at  least  five  hundred  years,  and  only  com 
mitted  to  writing  by  an  unknown  penman  in  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ,  what  security  can  a  New  Testa 
ment  reader  have  that  the  Fall  was  a  fact  and  not  a 
fiction,  and  that  accordingly  the  whole  superstructure 
of  saving  truth  is  not  only  based  on  an  illusion  but  is 
perfectly  unnecessary  ?  It  may  be  answered  that,  though 
a  myth,  the  fable  of  the  woman  and  the  serpent  may 
embody  a  fact,  and  that  the  widespread,  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  stories  of  the  Fall  in  mythical  form  in 
Chaldaea,  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  Greece,  is  inexplicable 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  enshrined  the 
remembrance  of  a  stupendous  moral  catastrophe  which 
overtook  the  race  at  the  outset  of  its  career  ;  and  in  this 
observation  there  is  unquestionably  force.  This  force, 
too,  is  increased  by  reflecting  that  the  consciousness  of 
moral  corruption  persistently  adheres  to  human  nature 
in  every  age  and  clime  and  in  every  stage  of  civilisation 
and  culture,  although  perhaps  this  should  or  might  to 
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some  extent  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  heredity  and 
training,  human  nature  apparently  possessing  the  power 
of  transmitting  to  posterity  its  habits  of  thought  as  well 
as  its  principles  of  action.  Then  the  circumstance  that 
the  New  Testament  itself  endorses  the  doctrine  of  a 
Fall  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  its  reality,  even  though 
the  Genesis  narrative  should  be  regarded  as  a  myth.  And 
this  might  be  accepted  as  valid  reasoning  were  it  not 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  manifestly  proceed 
on  the  a  priori  assumption  that  the  Old  Testament 
record  is  authentic,  and  relates,  not  a  fiction  or  a  myth, 
but  a  fact  and  a  genuine  experience.  All  this  might  be 
and  probably  should  be  recognised  when  estimating  the 
effect  of  higher  critical  views  on  evangelical  doctrines. 
Still  it  leaves  the  matter  thus,  that  the  New  Testament 
teaching  of  the  total  and  universal  corruption  of  human 
nature,  being  largely  if  not  entirely  based  on  the  sup 
posed  truth  of  Adam's  fall  from  innocence  in  Paradise, 
which,  say  the  critics,  may  but  cannot  be  certainly  shown 
to  contain  a  kernel  or  substratum  of  fact,  rests  upon  an 
extremely  insecure  foundation — so  insecure,  indeed, 
that  not  only  might  one  be  excused  for  withholding 
faith  from  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  justified  as 
well  in  rejecting  the  use  made  of  it  by  Paul  to  illustrate 
the  transmission  of  life  and  righteousness  to  believers 
through  and  from  Christ.  If  there  was  in  reality  no 
first  Adam,  the  apostle's  designation  of  Christ  as  the 
Second  Adam  was  without  question  a  misnomer.  If 
Adam  did  not  fall  from  his  first  estate,  but,  as  evolu 
tionary  science  teaches,  ascended  gradually  out  of  a 
lower  into  a  higher  condition  of  existence,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  where  the  room  is  for  sin,  and  if  not  for  sin 
then  also  not  for  salvation.  Griffith-Jones,  in  his  able 
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and  valuable  work  'The  Ascent  through  Christ'  (book  i.) 
probably  comes  as  near  success  as  any  who  have  hereto 
fore  attempted  the  problem  to  demonstrate  the  com 
patibility  of  scientific  anthropology  with  the  Biblical, 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  ;  but  even  he  can  only  do  so  by 
virtually  introducing  into  the  evolutionary  process  all 
the  factors  that  are  specified  in  the  Bible  narrative,  viz. 
a  primitive  man,  '  a  very  different  creature,  mentally 
and  also  morally,  from  the  degraded  remnants  of  ancient 
races  which  survive  here  and  there  in  the  savage  regions 
of  the  globe ' ;  a  primitive  revelation,  or  the  dawning 
in  him  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense  which  responded 
to  Divine  influence,  and  which  practically  constituted 
him  '  a  child  of  the  eternal,' '  a  citizen  of  a  supersensuous 
realm,'  '  subject  to  a  higher  law  of  conduct,  and  the  heir 
of  a  nobler  ideal  of  character,  than  is  involved  in  the 
fullest  harmony  with  his  earthly  ethical  environment ' ; 
a  primitive  capacity  for  degeneration,  not  merely  in  his 
physical  frame  but  in  his  moral  constitution  ;  and  a 
primitive  act  of  moral  retrogression  in  which  the  whole 
race  has  shared.  All  this,  however,  is  less  a  harmonising 
of  Scripture  and  evolution  than  a  reading  of  Scripture 
into  evolution,  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  Scripture 
is  true,  and  that  if  evolution  is  to  hold  its  ground  it 
must  somehow  or  another  bring  itself  into  accord  with 
the  Eden  story.  So  we  repeat,  if  the  race  did  not  fall  in 
Adam,  there  was  no  need  for  it  to  rise  in  Christ.  And 
if  Adam  did  not  involve  all  his  natural  posterity  in  sin 
and  death,  depravity  and  condemnation,  then  the  justi 
fication  and  renewal  of  believers  in  virtue  of  their 
spiritual  connection  with  Christ,  though  possibly  these 
might  be  true,  can  derive  no  support  from  any  resem 
blance  that  may  be  detected  in  them  to  what  was  not  a 
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fact,  but  merely  a  mythical  representation  of  an  old-world 
conception  of  the  beginning  of  our  race. 

2.   The  Person  of  Christ 

So  closely  interwoven  are  the  New  Testament 
delineations  of  Christ's  Person  with  statements  in  the 
Old  Testament  that,  if  the  higher  critical  theories  are 
correct,  those  delineations  will  inevitably  lie  open  to 
suspicion,  if  they  be  not  altogether  discredited.  In  par 
ticular  Matthew  identifies  Jesus  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  and  as  the  virgin's  Child  promised  by 
that  same  prophet  ;  John  recognises  Him  as  the  Messiah 
who  had  been  expected  by  Old  Testament  believers,  as 
the  One  '  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
did  write ' ;  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  declare  He  was 
the  Lord  of  whom  David  sang  in  the  noth  Psalm  ; 
Paul  finds  in  Him  Abraham's  seed  and  the  woman's 
offspring,  both  mentioned  -in  Genesis.  But  what  value 
can  attach  to  these  representations  if  the  Genesis  narra 
tives  are  only  myths  and  legends,  if  no  one  can  really 
tell  whether  such  a  promise  as  the  proto-evangel  con 
tains  was  ever  given  to  Mother  Eve,  and  if  it  is  pro 
blematical  whether  Abraham  lived  at  all  or  whether  he 
was  not  a  solar  divinity  ;  if  Moses  never  penned  anything 
about  either  Christ  or  any  other  person,  not  even  about 
himself;  if  the  Prophets  never  conceived  any  such 
person  as  Jesus  rising  up  in  the  distant  future  ;  and  if  the 
first  Isaiah  only  meant  by  the  virgin's  Child  the  son  of 
a  young  married  woman,  perhaps  of  his  own  wife  ;  and 
the  second,  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  either  Cyrus,  or 
Zerubbabel,  or  Jeremiah,  or  the  suffering  remnant  of 
Israel,  or  Israel  itself  in  its  collective  capacity?  In  the 
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meantime  we  are  not  debating  whether  these  views  which 
are  recommended  to  the  Church  by  the  leaders  of  the 
new  theology  are  sound  or  not ;  our  object  is  to  calmly 
weigh  what  effect  these  views  are  likely  to  have  on  our 
attitude  towards  the  Person  of  Christ  on  the  assump 
tion  that  they  are  sound.  Will  they  or  will  they  not  en 
danger  our  trust  in  the  Jesus  whose  image  is  sketched 
in  the  New  Testament  ?  That  He  is  there  depicted  as 
a  pre-existent  Divine  Being  who  came  forth  from  the 
Father  to  reveal  that  Father's  name,  atone  for  human 
sin,  furnish  an  example  of  holiness  to  man,  establish  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth,  bring  life  and  immor 
tality  to  light  through  His  death  and  resurrection,  and 
secure  for  believers  in  His  name  a  blessed  immortality 
and  a  glorious  resurrection  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that 
He  is  also  there  portrayed  as  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  the  Seed  of  David,  and  the  Messiah 
of  Israel.  According  to  the  critics  these  latter  phrases 
imply  nothing  more  than  that  Jesus  was  a  member  of 
the  human  race,  a  scion  of  the  tribe  of  Abraham,  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  and  one  who 
appeared  to  answer  the  Messianic  ideal.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  our  argument  has  no  concern  with  what  the 
critics  suppose  these  phrases  mean.  Rather  it  is  with 
what  the  New  Testament  writers  wished  them  to  mean. 
And  the  reasoning  is  this  :  If  the  New  Testament  writers 
were  at  fault  in  their  representations  of  Christ  as  the 
woman's  Seed  and  Abraham's  Child  and  David's  Son, 
how  can  one  be  sure  they  are  right  when  they  call 
Him  the  Son  of  God,  when  they  declare  that  He  came 
forth  from  the  Father,  and  so  on  ?  And  if  confidence 
is  shaken  here  also,  will  it  be  surprising  if  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation  sinks  into  doubt  ? 
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3.   The  Death  of  Christ 

That  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  New 
Testament  this  is  represented  as  having  been  substi- 
tutional  and  propitiatory  in  its  character,  as  having 
expiated  the  guilt  of  sinful  men,  atoned  for  their 
transgression,  borne  the  condemnation  and  exhausted 
the  penalty  which  their  offences  had  incurred,  nothing 
but  dogmatic  prejudice  or  wilful  blindness  can  prevent 
one  from  seeing ;  whether  one  believes  it  or  not,  that  is 
unmistakably  the  teaching  both  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul. 
Wendt l  has  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  establish 
divergence  on  this  point  between  the  master  and  the 
pupil.  If  Paul  taught  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  was 
made  sin  for  us  though  He  knew  no  sin,  and  was 
sacrificed  as  our  Passover,  he  did  not  differ  in  this  from 
Peter,  who  preached  that  Christ  suffered  for  us,  the  Just 
for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  unto  God  ;  or  from 
John,  who  wrote  that  Christ  was  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  ;  and  least  of  all  from  Christ,  who  said  He  had 
come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many,  and  to  lay 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  Of  course  the  usual  reply 
of  those  who  decline  to  accept  the  vicarious  and 
expiatory  character  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  that  Christ 
and  His  apostles  simply  used  the  forms  of  thought  and 
modes  of  expression  that  were  customary  in  their  land 
and  day,  and  that  we  are  no  more  bound  to  interpret 
the  significance  of  Christ's  death  as  they  did  than  we 
are  to  read  the  signs  of  the  heavens  as  they  did,  or 
adopt  their  social  and  political  wisdom.  It  is  far  from 

1  Zeitschtift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1894. 
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axiomatic,  however,  that  this  reasoning  is  either  sound 
or  convincing.  The  New  Testament  writers,  it  is  true, 
could  only  express  their  thoughts  in  the  language  of 
their  day ;  otherwise  they  would  have  failed  to  find 
appreciation  or  even  understanding  at  the  hands  of 
their  readers.  But  while  using  terminology  drawn 
from  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  religion  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up,  they  did  not  the  less 
on  that  account  hesitate  as  to  the  purport  of  the 
language  they  employed.  They  intended  to  say,  and 
they  said  what  they  intended,  that  Christ's  death  upon 
the  Cross  was  a  substitutional  sacrifice,  an  expiation,  a 
propitiation,  a  vicarious  offering  of  the  Holy  Son  of 
God  in  the  room  of  sinful  men  ; l  and  the  assurance  they 
possessed  that  this  interpretation  of  the  stupendous 
transaction  on  Calvary  was  in  accordance  with  truth 
they  derived  from  their  persuasion  that  the  ceremonial 
institute  had  been  appointed  by  God,  and  indeed  ex 
pressly  designed  to  foreshadow  the  work  of  Christ  in 
putting  away  transgression  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself, 
by  the  offering  up  of  His  life  and  the  shedding  of  His 
blood  to  procure  the  remission  of  sins.  Substantially 
this  is  the  view  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
could  not  possibly  have  conceded  that  his  exposition 
of  the  significance  of  Christ's  death  was  erroneous 
or  even  defective  because  couched  in  language  sug 
gested  by  Old  Testament  ritual.  But  now,  if  the 
Higher  Critics  are  correct,  the  ceremonial  law  did  not 
even  proceed  from  Moses  and  far  less  from  God,  but 
was  in  its  earliest  form  purely  a  development  of  the 

1  Ritschl  of  course  denies  this.  See  Justification  and  Reconciliation, 
p.  568  :  '  This  formula '  (of  expiation)  '  has  very  little  warrant  in  the 
Biblical  circle  of  thought.' 

M 
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sacrificial  ritual  prevailing  among  the  primitive  Semites,1 
and  in  its  latest  form  the  manufacture  of  a  guild  of 
priests  who  resided  in  Babylon  after  the  Exile.  On 
either  of  these  hypotheses,  any  idea  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  ritual  having  been  a  foreshadowing  of  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  Cross  must  be  abandoned  or  at  least 
viewed  as  extremely  problematical,  while  the  New 
Testament  interpretations  of  Christ's  death  as  an 
expiatory  offering,  a  propitiation,  a  Passover,  must  be 
regarded  as  deficient  in  authority.  If  these  ideas  were 
not  in  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
there  by  Divine  insertion,  the  New  Testament  writers 
could  not  have  drawn  them  out  ;  so  that,  whencesoever 
obtained,  on  the  critical  hypothesis  they  cannot  be 
pronounced  necessary  articles  in  the  Church's  creed. 
In  other  words,  this  part  of  the  evangelical  faith  must 
be  surrendered,  or  retained  with  a  feeble  and  uncertain 
grasp. 

1  Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  377.  Denney,  in 
his  admirable  volume  The  Death  of  Christ  (pp.  216,  217),  while  admitting 
that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  represented  '  a  divinely  appointed  way  of  dealing 
with  sin,'  does  not  agree  with  Holtzmann  that  '  the  convincing  power  of 
the  writer's  arguments,'  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '  reaches  precisely 
as  far  as  our  conviction  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  cultus,'  but  thinks 
'  it  is  probably  truer  to  hold  with  Wellhausen  that  the  sacrificial  system  had 
something  in  it,'  independent  of  Divine  appointment,  '  which  trained  the 
conscience  and  helped  man  to  feel  and  to  express  spiritual  truths  for  which 
he  had  no  adequate  articulate  language.'  We  follow  Holtzmann  here 
rather  than  Wellhausen,  and  endorse  Denney's  first  statement  rather  than 
his  second,  which  would  make  the  Levitical  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament 
perilously  like  what  Paul  calls  '  will- worship,'  i.e.  'a  cultus  not  divinely 
commanded,  but  the  work  of  man's  own  self-determination'  (Meyer  on 
Colossians  ii.  23). 
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4.   The  Doctrine  of  Justification 

Whatever    definition     may    be    proposed    of    this 
theological   tenet,   Catholic  and    Protestant,  Ritschlian 
and  Evangelical,  are  agreed  that  sinful  men  are  justified 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  this  was  the  teaching 
of    both    Paul    and    James — both    of  whom,    besides, 
illustrate   their   doctrine   by    referring   to    the    case   of 
Abraham.    '  What  saith  the  Scripture  ? '  interrogates  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  '  Abraham  believed  God  and  it 
was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness,'  quoting  a  sen 
tence  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  and  James, 
vindicating  the  place  of  works  after  faith  as  its  fruit  and 
flower,  as  its  instrument  and  perfecter,  inquires :  '  Was 
not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works,  when  he  had 
offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar?'     But  here,  again, 
if  the  higher  critical  theories  are  correct  the  incidents  in 
Abraham's  experience  on  which  the  apostolic  statements 
are  founded  never  happened — Abraham  never  met  with 
Jehovah  beneath  the  stars,  never  was  justified,  and  never 
offered  up  his   son,  because  Abraham   and   Isaac  were 
not  men,  but  tribes  or  solar  divinities.     It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  a  tribe  or  a  solar  divinity  could  be  justified  or 
could  bind  its  son  and  lay  him  on  the  altar,  and  it  will 
puzzle  an  anxious  inquirer  beyond  measure  to  perceive 
how  he  can  derive  comfort  from  an  old  Hebrew  legend 
or  obtain  from  it  much  light  as  to  how  he  himself  may 
be  justified  before  God.      Similar  observations  might  be 
made  concerning  the  illustrations  of  the  same  doctrine 
which  are  taken  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  from  the 
Old  Testament  narratives  of  Abel  and  Noah. 
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5.   The  Resurrection  of  Christ 

It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  if  the  higher 
critical  theories  of  the  Old  Testament  were  proved 
this  central  fact  and  doctrine  of  Christianity  would 
necessarily  be  overthrown.  But  were  the  same  critical 
methods  applied  to  the  New  Testament  as  have  been 
employed  in  dealing  with  the  Old,  it  is  certain  that  not 
even  this  would  remain.  And  indeed  they  have  been 
so  applied,1  with  the  result  that  a  well-known  school 
of  theologians,  the  Ritschlians  of  Germany,  have  almost 
universally  abandoned  faith  in  the  corporeal  resurrection 
of  the  Saviour.  Yet  unless  they  are  so  applied  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  actual  bodily  resurrection 
of  Jesus  would  be  discredited,  although  it  was  established 
that  Moses  did  not  compose  the  Pentateuch  or  David 
indite  a  Psalm.  Only  a  large  part  of  the  evidence  to 
which  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  Peter  and  Paul, 
appealed  in  support  of  their  joyful  message  that  Christ 
was  risen  would  be  worthless.  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  besides  representing  himself  and  the  other 
apostles  as  witnesses  of  the  Lord  after  His  passion, 
distinctly  claimed  (Acts  ii.  25-36)  that  David  had  in  the 
spirit  foreseen  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  spoken 
concerning  Him  :  '  I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  before  my 
face,  for  He  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I  should  not  be 
moved  :  therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue 
was  glad  ;  moreover  also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope  : 
because  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt 
Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou 

1  Moffatt,  The  Historical  New  Testament,  p.  8  :  '  The  above  noted 
principle '  of  Old  Testament  criticism  '  must  be  carried  into  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  literature  and  fairly  tested  there.' 
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hast  made  known  to  me  the  path  of  life  ;  Thou  shalt 
make  me  full  of  joy  with  Thy  countenance '  (Ps.  xvi. 
8-1 1);  and  Paul,  preaching  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts 
xiii.  30-37),  not  only  cited  the  same  Psalm,  as  his  brother 
Peter  had  done,  but  quoted  another  (Ps.  ii.  7),  where  it 
is  written  '  Thou  art  My  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten 
Thee,'  and  a  clause  from  Isaiah  Iv.  3,  '  I  will  give  you 
the  sure  mercies  of  David,'  advancing  all  in  proof  that 
God  had  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  from  the  dead. 
With  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  apostolic 
exegesis  the  present  argument  has  no  concern.  The 
point  requiring  to  be  emphasised  is  that  if,  as  Higher 
Critics  like  Wellhausen  and  Cornill,  Cheyne  and  Driver, 
allege,  David  wrote  none  of  these  Psalms,  and  that  even 
if  he  did  none  of  them  referred  to  Christ,  then  Peter's 
argument  and  Paul's  are  alike  nugatory.  Rather  hard 
upon  the  two  apostles  !  one  would  say  ;  but  if  the  critics 
are  right  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Magna  est  veritas,  et 
pravalebit.  Great  is  truth,  and  it  will  prevail.  And  not 
even  illustrious  names  like  those  of  Peter  and  Paul  must 
stand  in  the  way. 

6.   The  Second  Advent 

This  also  will  find  it  difficult  to  escape  suspicion  if 
the  Higher  Critics  must  be  taken  as  infallible  authorities. 
Christ,  it  is  reported  in  the  gospel  records,  announced 
that  He  would  return  a  second  time  to  earth,  and  that 
His  coming  would  be  as  sudden  as  in  the  days  of  Lot 
and  Noah.  But  that  is  a  small  matter.  Christ  should 
have  known  that  what  Genesis  records  about  these 
venerable  patriarchs  is  far  from  trustworthy  ;  is  in 
short  legendary,  so  that  no  one  can  really  tell  whether 
the  old  world  was  drowned  with  water  and  the  cities  of 
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the  plain  were  burnt  with  fire  or  not.  The  writer  of 
2  Peter  appears  to  have  thought  they  were,  and  the 
author  of  Jude  vouches  for  the  case  of  Sodom  ;  but  as 
these  were  obscure  individuals,  who  somehow  wrote  in 
Peter's  and  Jude's  names,  as  J,  E,  D,  and  P  did  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Moses,  nobody  can  be  expected 
to  credit  them  any  more  than  these  Old  Testament 
anonymous  scribes.  What  Christ  then  stated  about  the 
Flood  and  the  fire  not  having  been  historical,1  how  can 
one  be  sure  that  what  He  foretold  about  His  future 
coming  will  turn  out  authentical  ?  It  is  plain  that 
cautious  and  judicious  readers  will  require  not  to  pin 
their  faith  too  strongly  on  any  such  thing  as  a  return  of 
the  Son  of  Man  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

7.    The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead 

That  this  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  scheme  of  doctrine  may  be  assumed.  It  was 
explicitly  and  often  taught  by  Paul,  and  not  omitted  by 
either  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  author  of  the 
Revelation.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  they  departed 
in  this  from  the  general  tenor  of  apostolic  preaching. 
That  the  same  article  of  faith  was  also  prominent  in 
Christ's  utterances  a  glance  into  the  gospels  will  show  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  on  one  occasion,  when  interrogated 
by  the  Sadducees,  who  held  that  there  was  no  bodily 
resurrection,  Christ  is  represented  by  the  three  synoptists 
as  having  refuted  them  by  citing  the  pronouncement 
of  Jehovah  to  Moses  at  the  bush  :  '  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 

1  Compare  Marti,  Geschichte  der  Israelitiscken  Religion,  p.  21  :  'In 
these  older  sources  we  have  not  historic  reports  concerning  pne-Mosaic 
times.' 
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Jacob '  (Matt  xxii.  30-32,  Mark  xii.  25-27,  Luke  xx. 
37-38),  and  adding, '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living :  for  all  live  unto  Him.'  Possibly  some 
may  fail  to  grasp  the  precise  import  of  our  Lord's 
argument,  and  others  may  decline  to  accept  it  as  valid, 
though  small  penetration  should  enable  even  untrained 
reasoners  to  perceive  both  its  significance  and  its  force. 
But  lucid  or  obscure,  valid  or  invalid,  it  was  manifestly 
considered  by  Christ  as  sufficient,  and  the  evangelists 
report  that  it  convinced  the  common  people  and  the 
scribes.  Yet  what  was  the  worth  of  it  if  the  Higher 
Critics  have  demolished  the  whole  story  of  the  bush,  as 
well  as  wiped  out  the  personalities  of  Abraham  and  of 
Isaac  and  of  Jacob  ?  To  the  modern  mind  it  cannot 
look  otherwise  than  ridiculous  to  contemplate  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  admitted  He  knew  all  things  (John  xvi. 
30,  31),  and  posed  as  'the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life  '  (John  xiv.  6),  telling  His  countrymen  that  God 
had  spoken  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  when  scientific 
investigation  has  discovered  that  to  be  '  imagination,'  '  a 
nursery  tale,'  and  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were 
living  on  the  other  side  of  the  veil,  when  they  never 
lived  even  upon  this,  as  the  most  learned  explorers  in 
Biblical  research  have  made  plain.  Only  one  thing 
more  preposterous  is  conceivable,  viz.  that  Christ 
should  have  adduced  these  illusions  and  delusions  as 
proofs  that  hereafter  men  would  rise  from  the  dead. 
Nor  is  that  the  worst ;  but  what  about  the  doctrine 
itself  if  Christ  had  no  stronger  reasoning  than  that  to 
furnish  in  support  of  it  ?  And  that  was  the  sole 
instance  in  which  He  attempted  to  argue  on  the  subject. 
Assuredly,  if  the  premiss  was  so  doubtful,  and  indeed 
erroneous,  the  conclusion  could  not  be  very  comforting 
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or  sure.  And  if  Christ,  on  the  critics'  showing,  was 
an  unreliable  teacher  when  He  discoursed  about  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  will  it  be  safe  to  implicitly 
credit  Him  when  He  talks  about  the  Father's  house  of 
many  mansions,  or  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ? 
To  this  pass  the  simple-minded  Christian,  the  spiritual 
and  religious  expert,  is  reduced  if  the  theories  of  the 
Higher  Critics  are  correct. 

Thus,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Higher  Critics  are 
in  the  right,  almost  every  book  in  the  New  Testament  is 
tainted  with  suspicion  of  not  being  out-and-out  genuine. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  are  not,  for  they  refer  to 
myths  and  fables  as  if  these  were  histories  and  actual 
events.  John  is  not,  for  it  asserts  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Abraham.  The  Acts  is  not,  for  it  supposes 
David  composed  Psalms.  Romans,  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians,  Peter,  and  John  (epistles),  and  2  Peter  and  Jude, 
are  all  involved  in  like  condemnation,  since  they  accept 
Old  Testament  records  as  trustworthy.  And  this  being 
so  the  doctrines  in  these  books — the  doctrines  of  a  Fall, 
of  a  Divine  Saviour,  of  a  sacrificial  death,  of  a  resurrec 
tion,  of  a  free  justification,  of  a  second  advent — are  all  to 
be  received  cum  grano  salts,  with  a  large  amount  of 
circumspection  and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  trust. 

Adding  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  this  and  in  the 
preceding  chapters  of  this  second  part,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cost  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  far  from  small  ; 
that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  is  considerably  heavier 
than  is  required  from  those  who  still  adhere  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Whether  the  article  to  be  purchased,  the 
new  teaching  of  the  critics,  is  worth  the  money,  remains 
to  be  investigated  in  the  next  part  of  this  book. 


PART    III 

THE   CRITICISM  OF  THE   CRITICS 

(by  an  adherent  of  the  Old  Faith) 

'  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  to  be  just,  but  his  neighbour 
cometh  and  searcheth  him.' — Proverbs  xviii.  17. 

'THE  right  to  criticise  a  critic's  theories/  says  Dr. 
Mead,  '  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  of  the  critic  to  propound 
them.'  Thus  far  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
furnish  such  an  outline  of  the  teaching  of  the  Higher 
Critics  as  might  enable  the  ordinary  reader  to  under 
stand  the  gravity  of  the  interests  at  stake  (Part  I.),  and 
to  set  forth  what  appears  to  not  a  few  earnest-minded, 
fairly  intelligent,  and  by  no  means  illiterate  or  incapable 
thinkers  to  be  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  such 
teaching  ;  in  other  words,  to  count  the  cost  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  to  estimate  the  price  at  which  alone 
it  can  be  maintained  (Part  II.).  Hitherto  the  question 
has  not  been  directly  entered  on,  whether  the  higher 
critical  theories  are  correct  or  not.  Practically,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  they  are,  and  on  that  assumption  it 
has  been  attempted  to  ascertain  what  they  really  are, 
and  to  what  results  they,  on  the  first  view  of  them,  seem 
to  lead.  However  serious  these  results  may  be,  unless 
they  can  be  obviated — which  in  the  present  writer's 
judgment  will  not  prove  an  easy  task — they  will  require 
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to   be   frankly   recognised    and    submitted   to   by   the 
Christian    Church   if  the   higher    critical    theories   are 
correct.     The  determination  of  this  point  is  now  to  be 
undertaken  ;  and  in  doing  so  care  will  be  exercised  as 
far  as  possible  to  preserve  an  even  balance,  to  weigh 
every  atom  of  honest  evidence  that  can  be  produced  in 
favour  of  these  theories,  to  the  full  extent  at  least  of 
the  writer's  knowledge,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  exhibit 
with  equal  clearness  and  impartiality  everything  again 
within  the  writer's  information  that  can  be  fairly  urged 
in  their  disproof.     Nothing  can  be  gained  on  either  side 
by    concealment.     A    partisan    advocacy    will    satisfy 
neither  party.     What  the  Church  wants,  moreover,  is  to 
know    the  truth,  and  this    can    be  arrived    at  only  by 
unrestrained    and    thorough- going   discussion.     If  the 
following  pages  fail  in  supplying  this,  at  least  in  part, 
the  failure  must  be  set  down  to  the  author's  insufficient 
knowledge  or  lack  of  skill  rather  than  to  any  defect  of 
sincerity  in  intention  or  execution. 


CHAPTER    I 

THE    PRESUPPOSITIONS   OF   THE   CRITICS 

IN  higher  critical  circles  the  complaint  is  common  that 
traditional  theologians  usually  approach  questions  about 
the  Bible  with  certain  fixed  principles  or  presuppositions 
that  give  a  shape  and  impart  a  colour  to  the  answers  or 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrive.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  is  exactly  the  accusation  which  traditional  theo 
logians  prefer  against  the  Higher  Critics.  These  too,  it 
is  alleged,  sometimes  unconsciously,  yet  often  delibe 
rately  and  openly,  lay  down  beforehand  what  they  call 
axiomatic  truths,  but  which  are  propositions  quite  as 
arbitrary  and  dogmatic  as  those  they  object  to  in  con 
servative  scholars — propositions  that  mould  and  tinge 
the  views  they  take  of  facts,  and  the  inferences  they 
deduce  from  these.  Neither  party  to  the  controversy, 
however,  has  any  title  to  throw  stones  at  the  other,  so 
far  as  entering  on  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
criticism  with  presuppositions  is  concerned.  That  is 
inevitable.  To  imagine  that  any  British,  American, 
or  German  scholar  could  enter  on  the  study  of  Old 
Testament  theology  with  a  perfectly  vacuous  mind,  or 
even  with  his  judgment  in  a  state  of  intellectual  equi 
librium,  with  no  dogmatic  bias  towards  one  side  or 
another,  in  a  condition  of  absolutely  colourless  and 
wholly  passive  receptivity,  is  a  delusion.  '  It  is  simply 
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not  true,  but  sand  in  the  eyes,'  says  a  German  theologian,1 
'  if  one  asserts  that  genuinely  scientific  and  historic 
criticism  can  and  should  proceed  without  dogmatic  pre 
suppositions.  In  the  last  instance  the  consideration  of 
the  so- called  purely  historic  grounds  always  reaches  the 
point  where  it  can  and  will  decide  concerning  this, 
whether  it  can  or  cannot  hold  some  particular  thing  in 
and  of  itself  to  be  possible.  .  .  .  Some  sort  of  boundary 
definitions,  be  they  ever  so  elastically  held,  of  what  is 
historically  possible,  every  student  brings  with  him  to 
historical  investigations  ;  and  these  are  for  that  student 
dogmatic  presuppositions.'  It  is  not,  therefore,  objected 
to  the  Higher  Critics  that  they  have  certain  presupposi 
tions  ;  the  question  is  what  these  presuppositions  are, 
and  whether  they  are  admissible. 

i.   The  Bible  an  Ordinary  Book 

The  first  of  these  presuppositions  is  that  the  Bible 
should  be  approached  and  studied  as  an  ordinary  book.2 
And  no  one  could  reasonably  object  to  this  were  it  not  for 
the  secret  conviction  awakened  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
honestly  peruse  the  Bible  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  book. 

To  begin  with,  no  book  in  the  world  has  ever  been  con 
structed,  even  on  the  traditional  hypothesis,  in  so  extra 
ordinary  a  fashion.  Consisting  of  many  parts  and  parcels, 
written  at  different  times  during  a  period  of  at  least  1 500 
years  by  authors  belonging  to  various  classes  of  society, 

1  Biedermann,  Christliche  Dogmatik. 

2  Meinhold,  Jesus  und  das  alte  Testament,  p.  109  :  '  Let  it  be  once 
more  observed  that  we  have  scientifically  to  treat  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  throughout  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  Greek  scholar  does  the 
Greek  and  a  Latin  scholar  the  Latin  writers.' 
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kings,statesmen,  legislators,  shepherds,  ploughmen,  fisher 
men,  as  well  as  priests  and  prophets,  and  in  diverse  lan 
guages,  it  yet  exhibits  a  unity  which  on  ordinary  principles 
of  book-making  is  inexplicable.  Then  the  superiority  of 
its  contents  to  anything  discovered  or  discoverable  in 
ancient  or  modern  literature,  in  respect  not  alone  of 
moral  and  religious  teaching,  but  also  of  combined 
simplicity  and  sublimity  of  expression,  confirms  its 
extraordinary  character.  Its  primeval  and  patriarchal 
narratives  surpass  in  dignity  and  beauty  the  correspond 
ing  records  of  early  peoples  found  in  other  books.  Its 
histories  carry  off  the  palm  for  artless  and  unadorned 
fidelity  over  any  other  national  annals  that  have  been 
compiled.  Its  Psalms,  for  depth  and  height  of  religious 
feeling  as  well  as  for  wealth  and  variety  of  spiritual 
experience,  stand  unrivalled.  Its  prophecies,  with  their 
far-seeing  visions  and  elevated  eloquence,  have  no  parallel 
in  any  other  volume.  Its  revelations  of  a  gracious  God, 
its  summaries  of  human  duty,  its  statements  of  religious 
doctrine,  its  Gospel  invitations  and  promises,  its  dis 
closures  of  hereafter — all  proclaim  it  something  different 
from  an  ordinary  book.  Again,  the  experiences  through 
which  it  has  passed  without  having  been  destroyed  or 
even  shorn  of  its  power  to  bless  mankind  present  unmis 
takable  testimony  to  its  unique  character.  It  has  been 
lost,  and  suppressed,  and  imprisoned,  and  burnt,  and 
persecuted,  and  criticised,  and  shown  up,  and  exploded 
in  turns,  and  yet  it  lives.  It  has  been  assailed  by  every 
sort  of  weapon,  by  violence,  by  malignity,  by  ridicule, 
by  learning,  by  stupidity,  by  science,  by  philosophy,  and 
yet  it  survives.  It  has  been  defamed  and  dishonoured 
by  the  inconsistent  and  unworthy  lives  of  many  who 
have  professed  to  receive  its  teaching,  and  yet  its 
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reputation  grows.  It  has  been  defended  by  the  feeble 
arguments  and  mischievous  misconceptions  of  not  a  few 
of  its  adherents,  and  yet  its  vigour  is  unimpaired.  Clearer 
proof  could  scarcely  be  adduced  that  the  Bible  is  not 
an  ordinary  book.  Further,  the  influence  for  good  it 
has  exerted  on  the  world  during  the  past  nineteen  cen 
turies,  and  is  still  exerting,  renders  it  impossible  to  be 
ranked  with  common  products  of  the  pen:  It  has  en 
lightened  the  understanding  of  mankind,  purified  their 
affections,  elevated  their  morals,  enlarged  their  liberties, 
multiplied  their  philanthropies,  quickened  their  con 
sciences,  and  energised  their  wills  as  no  other  writing  or 
writings  have  done.  It  has  opened  the  gates  of  science, 
of  philosophy,  of  freedom,  of  religion,  of  happiness,  to 
individuals  and  communities  as  no  other  species  or 
specimen  of  literature  has.  Were  there  nothing  else, 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  world  by  this  wondrous 
volume  would  prevent  its  being  classified  with  ordinary 
books.  And  lastly,  the  stamp  of  divinity  which  it  bears 
on  almost  every  page  witnesses  to  its  uncommon  charac 
ter.  The  face  of  God  shines  forth  from  it,  the  power  of 
God  is  felt  in  it,  the  voice  of  God  is  heard  resounding 
through  it.  Spirits  of  low  religious  sensibility  may  fail 
to  discern  its  superhuman  origin  ;  everyone  that  is  of 
the  truth  recognises  its  transcendent  worth  and  celestial 
glory.  Even  Higher  Critics  themselves  allow  that  it  is 
so,  and  hence  the  difficulty  springs  of  understanding 
how  they  can  demand  that  the  Bible  shall  be  approached 
and  handled  like  an  ordinary  book.  Still,  granting  this 
assumption,  may  one  not  inquire  if  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  even  with  an  ordinary  book,  is  not  to  read  it — not 
cursorily,  but  with  due  care  and  attention,  so  as  to  appre 
hend  its  message  and  to  catchup  its  spirit  and  intention, 
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to  appreciate  its  standpoint  and  the  force  of  its  teaching  ? 
And  if  so,  who  does  not  see  that  the  Bible,  being  what 
it  is,  could  not  fail  to  impress  such  a  reader,  fair-minded 
and  open-hearted,  with  a  sense  of  its  incomparable  excel 
lence,  of  its  exalted  dignity,  of  its  extraordinary  spiritu 
ality,  not  to  say  of  its  heavenly  source  ?     So  that,  taking 
hold  of  it  as   an  ordinary  book,  seen  it  may  be  for  the 
first  time,  and   permitting  it  to  tell  its  own  tale  and 
make  its  own  impress  upon  the  soul,  such  a  reader  could 
not  escape  from  the  conviction  that  the  book  he  was 
about  to  examine,  investigate,  criticise,  analyse,  and  dis 
sect  was  not  an  everyday,  common-place,  and  ephemeral 
treatise,  but  a  sacred  and  abiding  volume  that  would 
not  open  up  its  treasures  or  disclose  its  secrets  to  gram 
marians  and  historians    and    archaeologists   alone,  but 
demanded    of  every  inquirer  and   critic  that  spiritual 
sensibility  and  religious  insight  which  none  but  its  own 
Divine  author  could  impart.     In  other  words,  while  the 
Bible  is  a  human   book  composed  of  thoughts  which 
have  passed  through  human  minds  and  been  uttered  by 
human  lips  or  penned  by  human   hands,  it  is  also  a 
Divine  book  in  and  through  which  God  has  imparted 
His  thoughts  to  the  race,  and   caused   His  voice  to  be 
heard  by  the  conscience  ;  it  is  far  from  being  an  ordinary 
book  which  men  may  treat  in  an  ordinary  way.1 

1  Compare  Saiiday  ou  Inspiration,  p.  2  :  '  Let  us  by  all  means  study 
the  Bible,  if  we  will,  like  any  other  book,  but  do  not  let  us  beg  the  question 
that  it  must  be  wholly  like  any  other  book  '  ;  •A.^John  Ker's  Thoughts  for 
Heart  and  Life,  p.  89:  'It  is  said  we  should  approach  the  study  of  the 
Bible  critically  as  if  it  were  any  other  book.  Is  this  possible  1  When  we 
study  the  Bible  we  must  take  it  as  a  whole — its  moral  and  spiritual 
character  and  its  effects  on  the  individual  and  the  world.' 
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2.   The  Elimination  of  the  Supernatural. 

In  setting  down  this  as  a  second  presupposition  of 
the  Higher  Critics  it  is  not  insinuated  that  either 
Kuenen  or  Wellhausen,  and  far  less  that  Cornill  or 
Meinhold,  Driver  or  Cheyne,  Robertson  Smith  or 
George  Adam  Smith,  denies  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
world  or  a  Supreme  Being.  It  is  not  even  hinted 
that  these  critics,  more  or  less  advanced,  regard  the 
intervention  of  God  upon  the  line  of  cause  and  effect  in 
a  special  or  supernatural  manner  as  either  theoretically 
impossible,  or  mentally  inconceivable,  or  scientifically 
unprovable,  although  some,  like  Kalisch,1  have  done  so, 
but  only  that  they,  or  at  all  events  their  theories, 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  never  been  actual 
or  real.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  supernatural  they 
appear  to  admit  is  a  supernatural  which  always  keeps 
itself  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  natural,  and  never 
by  any  chance  oversteps  its  bounds  or  overflows  its 
channels.  As  Professor  James,2  of  Harvard  University, 
in  his  recent  Gifford  Lectures,  happily  expresses  it :  '  For 
these  refined  supernaturalists  the  world  of  the  ideal  has 
no  efficient  causality  and  never  bursts  into  the  world  of 
phenomena  at  particular  points.'  De  Wette,3  one  of 
the  founders  of  modern  criticism,  writing  of  Saul's  con 
version,  says  :  '  Everything  went  on  naturally,  but  in  the 
natural  was  the  supernatural  active.'  Hermann  Lotze,1 
conceding  the  possibility  of  miracles,  does  not  think  they 
ever  happened.  '  So  immeasurably  preponderant  is  the 

1  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  p.  427. 

2  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  521. 

3  Das  Wesen  des  christlichen  Glaubens,  p.  341. 

4  Microcosmos,  ii.  479  (Engl.  trans.) 
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weight  of  all  experience  in  favour  of  a  steady  development 
of  all  natural  occurrences,  each  step  preparing  the  way  for 
that  which  succeeds  it,  that  even  this  general  admission 
prepares  the  mind  to  believe  only  in  a  noiseless,  cease 
less,  working  of  God  in  nature,  not  in  sudden  interrup 
tions  of  the  established  order  by  occasional  interferences 
of  Divine  power.'  Again  : l  '  Experience  testifies  that  a 
sudden  interruption  of  the  course  of  nature,  involving  a 
change  in  the  modes  in  which  physical  elements  act, 
never  occurs.'  And  these  utterances  describe  exactly 
the  attitude  of  the  higher  critical  mind  towards  the 
supernatural.  '  We  may  formulate  (the  critical  theory) 
thus,'  says  Frank.2  '  The  representation  of  a  course  of 
history  is  a  priori  to  be  regarded  as  untrue  and  un- 
historical  if  supernatural  factors  interpose  in  it.  Every 
thing  must  be  naturalised  and  likened  to  the  course  of 
natural  history.'  Accordingly,  whensoever  and  where 
soever  in  any  writing  submitted  to  investigation  and 
analysis  something  supernatural  intrudes,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  miracle  (the  supernatural  in  deed)  or  of 
prophecy  (the  supernatural  in  word),  that  writing,  in  the 
portion  concerned  at  least,  must  be  set  down  as  un- 
historical,  as  either  mythical,  or  legendary,  or  imaginary. 
The  thing  written  also,  if  a  wonder-narrative,  must  be 
regarded  as  either  a  fanciful  idealisation  of  some  natural 
phenomenon  or  a  poetical  glorification  of  some  old-world 
incident  that  has  been  handed  down  through  centuries 
of  tradition  and  touched  up  in  the  travelling  after  the 
manner  of  the  story  of  the '  Three  Black  Crows  '  or  of  Fal- 
staff's  men  in  buckram.  If  a  prediction,  it  must  be  viewed 
as  either  a/0m:ast  artfully  composed  after  the  event  or 

1  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  112. 

2  Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  neueren  Theologte,  p.  289. 
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a  shrewd  guess  ventured  beforehand  which  happily  but 
accidentally  turned  out  correct  ;  since  '  the  prediction 
of  future  events,'  says  Professor  G.  A.  Smith,  l  'is  a 
modern  idea  which  has  been  proved  false,'  the  true 
conception  of  prophecy  being,  as  he  says,2  prediction 
'  not  through  any  magic  '  (why  magic  ?)  '  vision  of  the 
future,  but  by  inference  from  the  religious  principles 
with  which  God  has  inspired  the  prophet  and  by 
application  of  these  to  the  political  circumstances  and 
probabilities  of  his  own  time.'  To  all  this,  however,  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  so  long  as  Higher  Critics  believe 
in  a  God,  they  have  no  right  to  postulate  His  non 
interference  with  the  ordinary  line  of  causation  or  to 
assume  beforehand  that  '  miracles  do  not  happen,'  or 
that  '  prediction '  in  the  sense  of  foretelling  future 
events  '  is  impossible.'  Admitting  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  sound  reasoning  to  make  the  contrary 
suppositions,  viz.  that  in  God's  providential  government 
of  the  world  and  revelation  of  Himself  miracles  and 
predictions  must  occur,  one  has  ground  to  contend  that 
the  argumentation  is  equally  unfair — is  a  virtual  beg 
ging  of  the  question — which  starts  from  the  premiss, 
No  supernatural  except  within  the  lines  and  limits  of 
the  natural.  Impartial  inquirers  will  severely  restrict 
themselves  to  investigating  the  reality  or  non-reality  of 
so-called  facts,  i.e.  to  examining  and  proving  phenomena 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  true  character,  whether 
they  are  natural  or  not ;  will  ask,  not  whether  miracles 
and  predictions  can  or  ever  do  happen,  but  only  whether 
they  have  happened  ;  and  Higher  Critics  who  believe 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  foresaw,  whether  by  magic  or  by 

1  Historical  Ge.ography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  33. 

2  Modern  Criticism  &c.,  p.  277. 
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supernatural  vision,  and  foretold,  not  as  a  deduction  of 
logic,  but  as  an  appointment  of  Heaven,  His  own  bodily 
resurrection,  and  fulfilled  it  by  rising  from  the  grave 
on  the  third  day,  should  have  considerable  hesitation 
in  taking  it  for  granted  that  documents  reporting 
supernatural  phenomena  cannot  be  historical. 

3.  Silence  the  same  Thing  as  Ignorance 

The  Higher  Critics,  so  far  as  known  to  the  present 
writer,  are  the  only  individuals  who  regard  it  as  an 
axiom  that  when  an  intending  author  projects  a  book 
he  must  put  into  it  everything  he  knows  relative  to  the 
theme  of  which  it  treats  ;  that  if  he  passes  over  in  silence 
any  item  of  information,  that  is  equivalent  to  evidence 
that  he  does  not  know  it ;  that  whatever  incident  he  is 
acquainted  with  must  find  a  place  in  his  composition, 
else  its  omission  will  prove  that  it  never  happened  ;  that  a 
practice  not  mentioned  must  have  been  non-existent  at 
the  date  of  writing  or  of  publication.  That  is  to  say,  to 
give  an  illustration  or  two  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
critics,  because  the  books  of  the  Kings  do  not  speak 
about  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle  (this  we  do  not  admit), 
therefore  the  Tabernacle  was  not  known  to  the  com 
pilers  of  these  books  or  to  the  acting  personages  in 
them,  and,  indeed,  had  no  existence.  Because  the  law 
of  the  central  sanctuary  was  not  referred  to  until  the 
days  of  Josiah  (this  again  we  distinctly  challenge), 
therefore  it  was  unknown  and  non-existent  prior  to  the 
thirteenth  year  of  that  king's  reign,  when  Hilkiah's  law- 
book  was  found.  Because  the  ceremonial  ordinances 
were  not  enjoined  before  the  book  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord  by  Moses  was  produced  and  published  by  Ezra 
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after  the  Exile  (which  a  third  time  we  deny),  therefore 
it  was  not  known,  not  observed,  and  not  existent  in  pre- 
Exilic  times.     Were  this  canon  of  interpretation  to  be 
recognised  as  valid,  small  penetration  would  be  wanted 
to  perceive  the  havoc  it  would  work,  not  upon  the  sacred 
writings  alone,  but  also  upon  the  literature  of  the  critics 
themselves.     When   the   beloved    disciple   penned   the 
fourth  gospel,  was  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  insert  in  it 
everything  he  knew  about  Jesus  ?     In  that  case,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  '  the  whole  world  would  not  have  con 
tained  the  books  that  would  have  required  to  be  written.' 
Because  John  does  not  speak  about  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  the  Transfiguration,  or  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  must  we  conclude  that  none   of  these  things 
happened  ;  that   the   Sermon   was   not   delivered,  that 
Christ  was  not  transfigured,  that  the  feast  was  not  cele 
brated,  although  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  combine  to 
testify  that  each  of  these  occurrences  took  place,  and 
that  John  was  present  at  them  all  ?     Because  Ezekiel 
does  not  mention  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  must  we  argue 
that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  Deuteronomy  which 
enjoin  this  had  no  existence  till  after  the  prophet's  day  ? 
Because  the  critics  themselves  do  not  communicate  to 
the  public  all  they  know — which  we  cheerfully  allow, 
not  modesty  alone,  but   the   wealth   of  their   wisdom 
prevents — is  anyone  entitled  to  argue  that  they  are  as 
ignorant  as  the  traditionalists  ?     Were  their  treatises  to 
be  discredited  because  of  the  opposing  facts  and  argu 
ments  they  pass  over  in  respectful  silence,  how  many 
of  them  would  stand  in  the  judgment  ?     He  would  be  a 
bold  individual  who  would  venture  to  charge  the  Higher 
Critics  with  imperfect  knowledge  because  they  did  not 
open  out  to  the  public  all  their  literary  and  historical 
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treasures,  or  to  insinuate  that  J  and  E  and  D  and  P 
had  no  existence,  were  myths  or  legendary  heroes, 
creations  of  the  historical  imagination,  or  perhaps  solar 
divinities  or  lunar  gods,  because  the  critics  were  not 
pleased  to  reveal  their  names.  No  !  the  argument  from 
silence  to  ignorance  and  non-existence  will  not  always 
stand  the  clear  light  of  common  sense  ;  though  Professor 
Margoliouth  l  thinks  it  may  sometimes  be  successfully 
used.  '  The  argument  from  silence,'  he  says,  '  repre 
sents  the  following  series  of  syllogisms.  Had  B  existed 
in  the  time  of  an  author  A,  A  must  have  known  of  B. 
Had  A  known  of  B,  he  must  have  mentioned  or  cited 
B.  But  A  neither  mentions  nor  cites  B.  Therefore  B 
did  not  exist  in  A's  time.'  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
unfold  -  '  the  most  powerful  argument  from  silence  ' 
known  to  him,  that  '  urged  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  document  called  the  Cairene  Ecclesiasticus,  a  copy 
of  Ecclesiasticus  in  Hebrew  of  the  eleventh  century.' 
Two  of  the  most  learned  Jews  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  respectively  expressly  declared  that  Ben 
Sira's  work  was  not  a  '  written  book.'  Dictionaries 
of  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  Hebrew  belonging  to  the 
same  centuries  made  no  mention  of  it.  In  the  tenth 
century  'a  Mohammedan  of  Baghdad  got  a  learned 
Christian  and  a  learned  Jew  to  give  hirn  lists  of  their 
literature  for  his  bibliography,  and  Ecclesiasticus  figures 
in  the  Christian  list  of  books  translated  into  Arabic,  but 
not  in  the  Jewish  list'  '  If  then,'  continues  the  Professor, 
'  there  be  an  argument  from  silence,  we  have  here  a  case 
of  one.  A  sufficient  number  of  persons  are  involved  to 
eliminate  the  element  of  personal  caprice  ;  some  of 
them  must  have  known  of  the  book  had  it  existed,  and 

1  Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  chaps,  iv.  and  vii. 
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most  of  them  would  have  had  an  interest  in  citing  it. 
Since  they  do  not  cite  it,  we  may  justly  infer  that  the 
book  did  not  exist.'  Whether  this  argument  is  valid 
against  the  Cairene  MS.  or  not,  it  manifestly  fails  to 
prove  that  a  Hebrew  Ecclesiasticus  never  existed  ;  since, 
as  scholars  know,  Ben  Sira's  work  was  originally  com 
posed  in  Hebrew  somewhere  between  300-200  B.C.  ;  and 
besides,  as  Margoliouth  shows,  it  affords  clear  refutation 
of  the  argument  from  silence  when  employed,  as  it  is, 
to  discredit  the  early  date  of  Daniel.  When  reciting  the 
praises  of  the  famous  men  of  the  chosen  line,  Ben  Sira 
mentions  Josias,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Nehemiah,  but 
omits  both  Daniel  and  Ezra  ;  whence  it  is  customary  to 
conclude  that  Ben  Sira  was  not  acquainted  with  Daniel, 
because,  of  course  (so  the  critics  say),  the  book  was 
not  then  written.  But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
Ben  Sira  was  unacquainted  with  either  Daniel  or  Ezra. 
Indeed,  if  Margoliouth's  suggestion  is  correct  that 
Ecclesiasticus  xlix.  9  should  read,  '  For  he  [Ezekiel] 
made  mention  of  Job  by  a  hint,'  then  Ben  Sira  must 
have  been  aware  of  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  where  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job  are  introduced  as  a  trio  of  perfect  men  ; 
while  that  he  must  have  heard  of  'Ezra  if  he  knew  of 
Nehemiah  stands  in  no  need  of  proof.  The  Professor 
supplies  other  indirect  evidence  that  Ben  Sira  was 
acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Daniel,  on  which,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  dilate. 

4.  No  Observance,  no  Law 

More  startling  than  the  preceding  reasoning  is  the 
logic  exhibited  in  the  argument  which  concludes  that 
where  a  law  is  not  observed  it  may  reasonably  be 
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inferred  that  such  law  is  neither  known  nor  enjoined. 
One  has  heard  of  the  epigram,  Where  no  law  is,  there 
can  be  no  transgression  ;  but  to  declare  that  where 
transgression  is  no  law  can  be  is  to  turn  things  topsy 
turvy  with  a  vengeance  and  to  confound  all  intelligible 
principles  of  inference.  The  Higher  Critics  generally 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  non-observance  of  the 
so-called  law  of  Moses,  the  Priests'  Code  or  sacrificial 
system  of  worship,  of  which  the  Tabernacle  was  the 
centre  during  the  period  of  the  conquest,  the  Judges, 
and  the  Kings,  irrefragably  proved  that  such  law  of 
sacrificial  worship  was  not  then  known  to  Israel,  and 
consequently  could  not  have  been  delivered  to  them 
by  Moses.  Had  it  been,  they  argue,  it  must  have  been 
observed.  One  must  be  excused  if  he  expresses 
astonishment  at  clever  people  like  the  Higher  Critics 
imposing  on  themselves  by  such  puerilities.  Have  they 
never  read  of  persons  '  seeing  and  approving  of  better 
things  and  yet  following  worse '  ?  Have  they  never 
read  of  one  who  spake  of '  knowing  the  law  and  yet 
doing  it  not '  ?  Are  they  sure  that  even  Christians  only 
require  to  hear  the  law  in  order  to  observe  it  ?  Would 
they  count  it  safe  to  argue  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  never  spoken  by  Jesus  or  promulgated  to 
His  followers  because  it  is  little  practised  by  the  best 
of  them  ?  Would  they  seriously  maintain  that  the 
Israelites  of  post-Mosaic  and  prae-Exilic  days  were  so 
meek  and  law-abiding  that  all  they  needed  was  to  learn 
the  will  of  their  great  lawgiver,  Moses  or  Jehovah, 
and  they  would  instantly  and  eagerly  hasten  to  obey  ? 
Moses  did  not  find  them  so,  if  one  may  be  allowed  for 
a  moment  to  credit  the  tradition  concerning  him  and 
them.  Jeremiah  did  not  find  them  so,  even  after  the 
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Exile  had  begun,  but  called  them  a  rebellious  people. 
Nor  did  Ezekiel  when  he  sat  among  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar.  The  Higher  Critics  may  test  the  axiom 
for  themselves  by  applying  it  to  one  of  their  own 
theories.  When  the  law  of  the  central  sanctuary — the 
deuteronomic  law,  as  it  is  called — was  published  by 
Josiah  the  king,  Hilkiah  the  priest,  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
and  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  in  the  year  621  B.C., 
published  with  imposing  solemnity  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  and  Moses  and  in  presence  of '  all  the  elders  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,'  with  all  the  men  of  Judah  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  great  and  small,  did  these 
covenanters  show  themselves  eager  to  keep  it?  Was 
every  local  sanctuary  thenceforth  shut  up  and  every 
heathen  shrine  abolished,  and  Jehovah  alone  worshipped 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  Higher  Critics  know 
that  Josiah  was  hardly  in  his  grave,  a  few  years  after, 
when  matters  were  as  bad  as  ever  both  in  Judah  and 
in  Jerusalem,  and  continued  getting  worse  till  Jehovah's 
patience  with  His  people  was  exhausted,  and  they  were 
swept  off  into  inglorious  exile  by  the  besom  of  Nebu 
chadnezzar's  armies.  So  true  is  it  that  when  the 
Israelites  received  a  law  they  were  certain  to  keep  it ! 

5.  One  Writer,  one  Style 

That  scholars  so  gifted  as  the  Higher  Critics 
admittedly  are  should  endanger  their  reputations  by 
announcing  so  absurd  a  proposition  as  that  no  writer 
can  compose  in  two  dissimilar  styles,  that  if  two  narra 
tives  appear  to  have  diverse  colouring  and  language 
they  must  have  proceeded  from  two  different  authors, 
excites  surprise  and  sometimes  laughter  in  unlearned 
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and  irreverent  circles.  Why !  the  critics  themselves 
can  accomplish  as  simple  a  feat  as  that.  Let  anyone 
read  Dr.  Driver's  '  Hebrew  Tenses '  and  his  '  Isaiah '  in 
the  Men  of  the  Time  Series,  or  Cornill's  '  Einleitung '  and 
his  '  Der  Prophet  Ezechiel '  and  he  will  see  that  the 
critics  are  only  fooling  him  when  they  endeavour  to 
persuade  him  that  no  litterateur  can  cultivate  two 
distinct  styles  of  composition.  The  critics  assert  that 
Gen.  i.  i-ii.  4a  and  Gen.  ii.  4b-25,  i.e.  the  two  accounts 
of  the  Creation,  cannot  have  been  put  together  by  the 
same  hand,  because  they  disagree  in  the  order  of 
creation  and  because  the  style  of  the  first  is  '  unornate, 
measured,  precise,'  with  particular  phrases  frequently 
recurring,  while  that  of  the  second  is  '  freer  and  more 
varied,'  and  describes  the  actions  of  God  '  with  some 
fulness  and  picturesqueness  of  detail.' *  The  assertion 
may  be  just — though  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  it  can 
be  sustained — but  the  reasons  annexed  are  feeble,  as 
if  the  same  pen  might  not  indite  a  poem  and  compile  a 
history.  The  orator  who  delivered  the  deuteronomic 
law  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  say  the  critics,  could  not 
have  dictated  the  legislation  in  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  if  the  world  had  never  heard  of  an  orator 
and  a  statesman  in  one,  as  if  men  were  not  alive  to-day 
in  Britain  who  had  listened  to  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone 
propounding  a  budget  of  taxation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  haranguing  the  populace  from  the  plat 
form,  say,  on  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  or  on  Home  Rule. 
One  can  hardly  credit  that  men  of  ability  and  dis 
cernment  like  the  Higher  Critics  should  either  believe 
themselves,  or  expect  others  with  only  half  their  talent 
and  penetration  to  believe,  that  a  document  can  be 

1  Driver,  Introduction  &c.,  p.  7. 
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partitioned  off  into  portions  and  assigned  to  separate 
authors  on  the  ground  of  diversities  of  style  appearing 
in  its  several  sections.  To  this,  however,  we  shall  return 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Meanwhile  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  the  so-called  variations  in  style  are  frequently 
discoveries  of  the  critics'  imagination,  are  seldom  so 
pronounced  as  they  are  represented,  and  are  never  so 
great  as  to  necessitate  diversity  of  authorship. 

6.   Troublesome  Passages  spurious 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Part  I.  chap,  i.,  that 
the  Higher  Critics  teach  that  the  prophetical  history 
book,  which  forms  part  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  the 
other  books  of  the  kings  were  subjected  to  periodic 
revisions,  first  by  deuteronomic  and  then  by  priestly 
redactors,  who  edited  those  works  in  the  interest  first 
of  the  law  of  the  central  sanctuary  and  then  of  the 
Priests'  Code.  The  object  of  these  several  editings,  it  is 
said,  was  to  convey  the  impression  to  readers  of  the 
Israelitish  annals  that  the  Deuteronomic  Law  and  the 
Priests'  Code  were  not  late  inventions,  but  pieces  of 
ancient  legislation.  Unfortunately  the  clever  redactors, 
not  being  endowed  with  prophetic  foresight,  had  no  idea 
of  the  difficulties  they  were  creating  for  the  ingenious 
critics  who  were  to  arise  in  the  end  of  the  ages.  Had 
they  only  left  their  national  histories  alone  without  any 
cunning  revision,  what  a  trouble  they  would  have  spared 
those  good  men  who  have  discovered  the  true  career  of 
Israel !  It  was  obvious  to  these  from  the  first  that 
their  theories  of  a  deuteronomic  law,  dating  from  62 1 
B.C.,  and  a  levitical  or  priestly  code,  fetched  up  from 
Babylon  by  Ezra  in  444  B.C.,  could  not  be  established, 
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unless  they  could  be  made  to  square  with  the  historical 
records  of  the  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  these  records  knew  nothing  of  a  central 
sanctuary  before  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  nothing  of  a 
Tabernacle  till  after  the  Exile.  But  there  were  the 
awkward  facts  that  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel  all  spoke  of  a  central  sanctuary,  first  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  iv.  18-19),  then  at  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  i),  after  that 
at  Nob  (i  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  and  finally  at  Gibeon  (i  Chron. 
xyi-  39) »  and  of  annual  gatherings  for  worship  and 
sacrifice,  such  as  are  enjoined  in  the  two  codes  (i  Sam. 
i.  3,  Josh.  v.  10,  1 1).  Unless  these  silent  witnesses  were 
removed,  it  would  he  impossible  to  convince  an  intelli 
gent  and  wideawake  jury  that  there  was  no  Tabernacle, 
and  no  sacrificial  system,  till  the  priests  in  Babylon 
invented  them,  and  no  central  sanctuary  of  any  kind 
till  Hilkiah  found  his  law-book.  Accordingly  they 
were  removed  by  the  cheap  and  easy  process  of  de 
claring  the  passages  recording  them  spurious,  non- 
genuine,  no  part  of  the  original  documents,  but  the  very 
interpolations  that  had  been  inserted  by  the  aforesaid 
dexterous  redactors,  who  little  opined  that  their  clever 
trick  would  be  detected  by  experts  even  cleverer  than 
they  !  For  clever  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  critics,  living  so  far  remote  from  Babylon  or 
Palestine,  and  so  distant  in  time  from  the  days  of  Ezra 
or  the  era  of  Josiah,  and  belonging  to  a  race  so  diverse 
in  speech,  to  so  successfully  lay  their  fingers  on  the 
very  sentences,  clauses,  and  words  that  had  so  many 
centuries  before  been  buried  in  the  text !  Far  cleverer 
than  Hilkiah  finding  the  law-book,  where  he  or  some 
of  his  friendly  conspirators  had  hidden  it — almost  as 
clever  as  the  paragon  feat  of  sorting  out  from  the 
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Hexateuch,  where  they  had  lain  concealed  for  more 
than  2000  years,  the  buried  documents  of  J  and  E  and 
D  and  P,  with  all  the  other  lesser  leaflets  or  clausules  of 
which  these  were  composed  !  Why  !  it  altogether  puts 
into  the  shade  Donnelly's  discovery  of  the  Baconian 
cipher  in  Shakespeare.  Do  the  Higher  Critics  really 
imagine  that  persons  of  average  mental  capacity  are 
unable  to  discern  the  infinite  humour  of  this  device  of 
theirs  for  proving  their  theory  that  the  law  of 
the  central  sanctuary  had  no  existence  till  the  days  of 
Josiah,  and  that  the  Priests'  Code  was  fetched  up  from 
Babylon  by  Ezra — a  theory  which  one  of  their  own 
number1  calls  'a  learned  delusion,'  and  a  German 
scholar  2  styles  '  a  world-historical  humbug  '  ? 

7.  Hypothesis  as  good  as  Proof 

It  is  not  questioned  that  hypothesis  as  a  tentative 
method  of  proof  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Frequently 
no  other  means  of  arriving  at  the  solution  of  hard 
problems  in  science  and  philosophy  is  possible  than  by 
testing  the  applicability  of  first  one  supposition  and  then 
another.  In  this  way  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  other 
renowned  astronomers  were  led  to  their  magnificent 
discoveries  which  have  laid  open  to  common  minds 
the  marvels  of  the  stellar  world.  In  this  way  Grote- 
fend,  Rawlinson,  and  other  Assyriologists  deciphered 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  have  so  wondrously 
enriched  our  knowledge  of  antiquity.  Hence  no  real 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  adoption  by  Biblical 
scholars  of  the  same  plan  when  confronted  by  knotty 

1  Vitringa,  in  Herzog,  art.  '  Pentateuch.' 

2  Bredenkamp,  Gesetz  und  Propheten,  p.  203. 
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questions  which  cannot  otherwise  be  answered.  What 
is  complained  of  is  the  making  of  a  priori  assumptions 
which  rather  raise  difficulties  than  remove  them,  and 
holding  these  assumptions  as  demonstrated  truths  with 
out  having  previously  established  them  by  convincing 
argument.  A  fair  example  of  what  is  meant  is  the  use 
made  almost  universally  by  the  Higher  Critics  of  the  term 
or  idea  of  evolution,  which  is  laid  at  the  basis  of  their 
whole  superstructure.  Forgetting  that  however  fascinat 
ing  Darwinian  evolution  is — by  which  is  signified  the 
upward  ascent  of  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  being,  by 
the  action  of  forces  originally  latent  in  the  lower — and 
however  probable  that  doctrine  may  be  within  limits  in 
the  department  of  nature  to  which  Darwin  applied  it, 
it  is  after  all  an  unproved  hypothesis,  especially  if 
immanent  Divine  power  be  excluded  from  those 
forces  ; l  forgetting  this  they  quietly  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  same  doctrine  of  evolution  must  hold  good  of 
the  history,  religion,  and  literature  of  Israel  without 
offering  a  word  of  demonstration.  Then  their  habit  of 
first  stating  some  favourite  maxim  in  the  form  of  a 
mild  suggestion  and  afterwards  treating  it  as  an 
accepted  dogma  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  extended 
illustration.  No  one  can  read  far  into  higher  critical 
literature  without  being  arrested  by  this  singular 
phenomenon.  Konig,2  himself  a  critic,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  protest  against  assumptions  which  his 

1  On  this  subject  Lotze's  remarks  are  worth  studying  :  '  The'enthusiasts 
who  prate  of  a  perpetual  progress  in  the  world  hardly  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  Have  they  ever  shown  that  this  process  of  becoming 
what  is  aimed  at,  of  coming  to  be  the  end,  is  nobler,  finer,  or  more 
estimable  than  a  restitution,  ever  beginning  afresh,  of  a  state  of  perfection  ?' 
(The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  136.) 

Neueste  Prinzipien  der  alttestamentlichen  Kritik,  p.  36, 
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brother  critics  make  without  a  particle  of  proof.  One 
of  these,  already  referred  to,1  is  the  assertion  that  a 
tribe  can  never  be  developed  through  the  rapid  multipli 
cation  of  one  family  ;  another  is  that '  personifications 
of  tribes  and  peoples  must  have  been  quite  familiar  to 
the  earliest  times,'  concerning  which  he  writes : 2 
'  This  "  must "  is  an  expression  for  the  surreptitious 
assumption  of  proof,  since  we  have  no  knowledge  that 
such  personifications  were  quite  familiar  to  the  earliest 
times ;  we  only  know  that  they  were  usual  in  later 
times.'  A  third  is  that  authorship  can  be  determined  by 
the  subjective  impressions  and  literary  instincts  of  an 
individual  critic,  as  when  Duhm  remarks  about  Isaiah 
iii.  25,  26  :  'These  words  are  too  elegiacally  painted  for 
me  to  be  able  to  ascribe  the  verses  to  Isaiah,'  with 
reference  to  which  again  Konig 3  adds  :  '  These  words 
"  too  elegiacally  painted  "  are  nothing  but  an  unproved 
and  unprovable  subjective  opinion.'  Other  illustra 
tions  of  this  deeply  ingrained  vice  of  modern  criticism 
might  easily  be  furnished.  What  is  it  but  an  arbitrary 
and  baseless  assumption  that  Israel  had  no  literature 
until  the  age  of  Jehoshaphat ;  that  so  many  redactors 
and  revisers  were  always  ready  when  required  to  trim 
up  the  historical  and  legal  documents,  and  make  them 
square  with  the  theological  opinions  and  ecclesiastical 
movements  of  each  succeeding  age  ;  that  allusions  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Samuel  must 
be  spurious  and  late  insertions ;  that  the  Israelites  on 
crossing  into  Canaan  must  have  adopted  the  gods  and 
sacred  shrines  of  the  inhabitants  ;  that  Abraham,  Isaac, 

1  Part  I.  chap.  ii.  p.  29. 

2  Neueste  Prinzipien  der  alttestamentlicheii  Kritik,  p.  45. 

3  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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and  Jacob,  even  if  they  were  persons,  could  not  have 
known  the  name  or  worship  of  Jehovah  ? l  And  so  on. 
Were  the  maxim  to  be  enforced,  '  Take  nothing  for 
granted  until  it  has  been  proved,'  one  fears  that  sad 
havoc  would  be  wrought  in  the  majority  of  higher 
critical  productions. 

1  From  the  clay  tablets  recovered  from  Babylon,  and  dating  as  far 
back  as  Hammurabi,  B.C.  2500,  have  been  deciphered  the  words  la-ah- 
ve-iln,  and  la-hu-um-iht,  meaning  'Jahveh  is  God,'  which  show,  says 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  that  '  this  Jahveh  was  a  very  old  inheritance  of  those 
Canaanitish  tribes  who  had  wandered  into  Babylon  and  out  of  which 
centuries  afterwards  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  proceeded ' 
(Babel  und Bibel,  p.  47).  In  this  case  Abraham  might  easily  have  been 
a  true  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  while  his  Babylonian  contemporaries 
declined  into  polytheism. 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE   IMPROBABILITIES   OF   CRITICISM 

IT  is  freely  recognised  that,  as  probability  does  not 
amount  to  proof,  neither  is  improbability  equivalent  to 
disproof.  Nevertheless  both  are  in  a  manner  half-way 
houses  —the  one  towards  certain  demonstration,  and  the 
other  on  the  road  to  clear  refutation.  Probability  raises 
a  presumption,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
favour  of  truthfulness  ;  improbability,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  presumption  in  the  direction  of  error.  Neither  of  them 
is  infallible.  In  spite  of  probability  a  proposition  may  be 
false,  a  theory  may  be  wrong,  an  event  may  not  occur, 
a  prediction  may  be  falsified  ;  in  face  of  improbability  a 
proposition  may  be  true,  a  theory  may  be  correct,  an 
event  may  occur,  a  prediction  may  be  fulfilled.  Hence 
the  improbabilities,  if  there  are  such,  that  attach  to  the 
Higher  Criticism  do  not  necessarily  establish  its  error; 
they  only  caution  against  a  too  hasty  endorsement  of 
its  truth. 

That  certain  improbabilities  adhere  to  the  traditional 
theory  of  the  Old  Testament  origin  and  structure  is  not 
denied  or  sought  to  be  concealed.  As  these,  however, 
have  been  frequently  and  sufficiently  emphasised  by  its 
opponents,  they  need  not  be  enlarged  on  now,  more 
especially  as  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry  is  not  to 
ascertain  whether  the  traditional  theory  is  right,  but  to 
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prove  whether  the  higher  critical  theory  is.  Against 
this,  then,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  the  following  im 
probabilities  stand. 

i.  That  the  Old  Testament  writers  should  so  generally, 
indeed  almost  uniformly,  have  adopted  the  same  method  of 
composition  as,  according  to  the  critics,  they  have  done. 
First,  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Hexateuch,  instead  of 
preparing  an  original  narrative,  contented  themselves  with 
collecting  a  number  of  pre-existing  documents,  J,  E,  D, 
H,  P,  and  stitching  them  together,  sometimes  placing  them 
side  by  side  without  observing  or  commenting  on  their 
so-called  contradiction,  as  in  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Genesis,  giving  an  account  of  the  Creation  ;  sometimes 
mixing  them  up  without  noticing  the  confusion  and 
entanglement  produced  thereby,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
Deluge  ;  sometimes  inserting  anecdotes  that  have  been 
told  already  once,  and  even  twice,  without  a  hint  that 
they  were  conscious  of  such  redundancy,  as  in  the  tales 
about  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Sarah  and  Rebekah  ;  some 
times  manufacturing  little  pieces  of  narration  to  keep 
the  other  fragments  together ;  and  sometimes  inventing 
romances  of  their  own,  like  the  making  of  the  Tabernacle, 
to  impart  verisimilitude  to  the  whole.  Then  the  historians 
who  compiled  the  books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
it  seems,  followed  in  their  footsteps  and  copied  their 
example,  collecting  State  records  which  furnished  an 
account  of  the  nation's  sovereigns,  of  the  principal  inci 
dents  of  their  reigns,  with  the  chief  actors  in  public 
affairs,  placing  them  side  by  side  and  mixing  up  with 
them  tales  and  legends  about  their  national  heroes,  like 
David  and  Jonathan,  Samuel  and  Saul,  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  without  perceiving  that  their  stories  would  not 
exactly  harmonise,  as  in  the  double  accounts  which  are 

O 
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given  '  of  the  manner  in  which  Saul  became  king ' 
(i  Sam.  ix.  i-io,  16,  27  ;  xi.  i-ii,  15  ;  xiii.,  xiv.  ;  and 
viii.  x.  17-27%  xii.) ;  'of  David's  introduction  to  Saul' 
(i  Sam.  xvi.  14-23  and  xvii.  I-  xviii.  5)  ;  of  David's 
clemency  when  an  outlaw  to  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  and 
xxvi.),  with  other  instances  that  might  be  cited.  Like 
the  Hexateuch  also,  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  overhauled, 
trimmed,  and  brought  up  to  date  by  quite  an  army  of 
redactors.  Again,  to  offer  one  more  example,  the 
book  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  had  several  authors,  a 
first,  a  second,  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Isaiah,  just  like  the  Hexateuch  ;  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  productions  of  these  various  prophets 
have  got  mixed  up  in  a  most  unaccountable  fashion, 
just  as  the  writings  of  J,  E,  D,  and  P  have  done,  causing 
the  Higher  Critics  of  to-day  enormous  labour  and  no 
small  ingenuity  to  disentangle  them.  The  prophecies 
in  chaps,  i.-xxxix.  are  commonly  assigned  to  the  first 
Isaiah,  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  to  the  second,  and  sometimes  only 
chaps,  xl.-lv.  to  the  second,  and  Ivi.-lxvi.  to  the  third. 
Yet  every  one  of  these  sections  contains  portions,  larger 
or  smaller,  that  are  not  the  work  of  its  reputed  author, 
the  first,  second,  or  third  Isaiah,  but  of  other  writers  who 
flourished  either  before,  along  with,  or  after  these.  In 
the  first  Isaiah's  section  occurs  an  oracle,  xiii.  i-xiv.  23, 
on  Babylon  which  Cornill,  Konig,  and  Driver  consider 
cannot  have  emanated  from  the  son  of  Amos,  but  must 
have  been  the  composition  of  a  prophet  living  in  the 
Exile  and  near  the  Restoration.  In  the  second  Isaiah's 
section  passages  present  themselves  about  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,  xiii.  1-4,  Hi.  13-liii.  12,  which  Wellhausen, 
Duhm,  and  Smend  regard  as  the  work  of  another 
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hand,  which  the  second  Isaiah  has  taken  up  into  his 
writing.  In  the  third  Isaiah's  section,  which,  according 
to  Cheyne,  consists  of  ten  pieces,  all  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  chaps.  Ix.-lxii.  are  assigned  by  most 
to  the  second  Isaiah,  while  Ewald  ascribes  Ivi.  9-lvii.  1 1 
to  a  prophet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and 
finds  in  Iviii.  and  lix.  fragments  out  of  a  book  by  an 
author  who  wrote  after  Ezekiel.  Whether  these  varie 
gated  views  are  correct  or  not — and  they  cannot  all  be 
right — what  they  here  are  adduced  to  prove  is  the 
singular  correspondence  between  the  methods  of  con 
struction  which,  according  to  the  Higher  Critics,  were 
adopted  by  the  authors  of  the  Hexateuch,  the  Books  of 
Kings,  and  Isaiah.  To  say  the  least  it  is  suggestive.  One 
would  have  liked  to  see  a  little  more  originality  displayed 
by  these  ancient  makers  of  books,  if  only  for  their 
personal  reputations.  The  similarity  tempts  one  to  ask 
whether  it  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  adopted  by 
the  writers  themselves,  or  whether  it  has  not  rather  been 
artificially  imposed  upon  them  by  the  critics. 

2.  That  such  a  method  of  constructing  the  Bible  should 
have  produced  the  unity  it  exhibits'^  another  of  the 
improbabilities  which  demand  attention.  That  unity 
has  been  adverted  to  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  work 
(Part  II.  chap,  iii.),  and  is  not  denied  by  the  Higher 
Critics.  Beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  universe 
and  of  man,  the  Bible  narrates  the  pathetic  story  of 
man's  lapse  from  innocence  and  of  his  setting  forth  to 
labour  and  to  multiply  under  a  canopy  of  Divine  mercy 
extended  to  him  in  the  promise  of  a  woman's  Seed  who 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  After  tracing  briefly 
the  onward  development  of  the  race  along  the  two  lines  of 
unbelief  and  faith,  and  noting  man's  gradual  descent  into 

o  2 
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moral  and  spiritual  corruption  in  consequence  of  failure 
to  apprehend  and  appropriate  the  mercy  extended  in 
the  proto-evangel,  it  tells  how,  Heaven's  patience  being 
exhausted,  a  judgment  in  the  form  of  a  Flood  ex 
terminated  the  transgressors,  leaving  only  one  family  to 
restock  the  globe — that  of  Noah.  It  relates  how,  when 
once  more  the  world's  course  was  like  to  issue  in  complete 
degeneration,  another  gracious  intervention  occurred  on 
the  part  of  God,  who  selected  Abraham  and  constituted 
him  the  head  and  progenitor  of  a  family,  and  ultimately 
of  a  nation,  through  which  the  promise  of  a  Saviour 
might  be  preserved  from  becoming  lost  amid  the  ever- 
deepening  ignorance  and  superstition  of  surrounding 
peoples,  and  might  be  carried  forward  with  ever-grow 
ing  clearness  and  firmness  till  the  time  arrived  for  its 
fulfilment  by  the  manifestation  of  Him  that  should 
come.  In  accordance  with  this  programme  the  Old 
Testament  unfolds  its  revelations,  speaking  of  the 
Promised  One  first  as  Abraham's  Seed,  then  as  David's 
Son,  after  that  as  Jehovah's  Servant,  the  prophets  in 
their  turn  setting  forth  His  offices  as  those  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King — the  Star  of  hope  burning  brighter  and 
brighter  as  the  centuries  roll  on,  till  at  length  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  arises  on  the  world  with  healing  in  His 
beams  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  story 
is  taken  up  in  the  New  Testament  and  carried  forward 
through  the  Cross  and  the  sepulchre  till  it  emerges  in 
the  triumph  and  glory  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascen 
sion,  and  terminates  in  the  Second  Advent  and  the 
introduction  of  His  ransomed  people  to  celestial  glory. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  can  read  the  two  Testa 
ments  as  they  stand  without  perceiving  a  silver  line 
of  promise  and  a  red  thread  of  blood,  the  blood  of 
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propitiation  running  through  both  and  binding  them  into 
a  compact  and  connected  whole ;  and  the  question  now 
to  be  resolved  is  this,  whether  such  a  unity  could  have 
been  produced  if  the  sacred  volume  as  at  present 
possessed  by  us  had  been  put  together  as  the  critics 
affirm  it  was.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  things 
that  have  been  said  already,  let  us  see.  No  part  of  the 
Bible  was  in  existence,  we  are  assured,  till  Deborah's 
song  was  composed  and  Jotham's  fable  spoken  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges — about  1250  B.C.,  or  100  years  after 
the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Nothing  more  was 
prepared  till  David  uttered  his  elegies  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan  and  Abner  about  1000  B.C.  Then  a  few  scraps 
additional  were  got  ready  in  the  shape  of  Solomon's 
Temple  dedication  speech  and  prayer,  the  blessing  of 
Jacob,  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  the  Book  of 
the  Upright  Ones,  the  original  form  of  the  Balaam 
discourses,  though  how  these  last  four  items  were  so 
long  in  coming  to  the  light  critical  authorities  do  not 
explain.  After  these  were  successively  collected  or 
written — for  which  term  should  be  employed  is  not 
certain — the  hero  stories  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  nearly 
320  years  after  the  last  of  the  heroes  was  dead  ;  the 
stories  about  Saul  and  David  in  Samuel  and  Kings 
about  fifty  years  after  David's  decease  ;  and  the  original 
form  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  more  than  400  years 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  Book  of  Exodus 
represents  it  as  having  been  in  force.  Then  began  in 
the  days  of  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  the  real  business  of 
manufacturing  the  Old  Testament  in  the  manner 
already  described  in  Part  I.  chap.  i.  of  this  work  by  the 
composition  of  J  and  E,  and  D  and  P,  and  the  mixing 
of  them  all  up  with  one  another  in  the  fashion  explained, 
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taking  the  last  as  a  kind  of  framework  and  inserting 
in  it  here  and  there  J  and  E  and  D,  not  bodily,  except 
in  the  case  of  D,  but  in  mutilated  fragments,  now  a 
myth  and  anon  a  legend,  sometimes  a  paragraph, 
occasionally  a  sentence,  not  infrequently  a  clause  or 
half  a  clause,  and  at  times  a  word.  This  done,  the 
historical,  prophetical,  and  psalm  books  were  appended, 
and  the  present  Bible  was  the  finished,  compact,  and 
united  volume  that  it  now  appears.  Does  any  person 
seriously  believe  that  the  Pentateuch,  for  example,  would 
be  the  consistent  whole  that  it  is  if  all  its  elements  had 
been  artificially  woven  together,  as  the  critics  allege 
they  were  ?  To  think  so  is  almost  as  boundless  a 
display  of  credulity  as  Moses  would  have  been  guilty 
of  had  he  credited  Aaron's  explanation  of  the  manu 
facture  of  the  golden  calf :  '  I  said  unto  the  people, 
Whosoever  hath  any  gold,  let  them  break  it  off.  So  they 
gave  it  me :  then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came 
out  this  calf.' 

Of  course  it  will  be  answered  that  the  Bible  exhibits 
quite  as  much  unity  on  the  critical  hypothesis  as  on  the 
traditional.  If  it  does,  then  this  unity  will  appear  if 
the  documents  are  arranged  in  historical  order,  after  the 
fashion  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  arranged  in  Dr.  Moffatt's  '  Historical  New  Testa 
ment.'  How  would  the  Old  Testament  look  if  it  were 
taken  to  pieces  and  bound  up  thus,  with  each  piece 
placed  in  strict  chronological  succession,  as  given  by 
Kautzsch?  i.  Deborah's  song  (Judges  v.).  2.  Jotham's 
fable  (Judges  ix.  7).  3.  David's  elegies  (2  Sam.  i.  17,  iii. 
33).  4.  Nathan's  parable  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-4).  5.  Solomon's 
speech  and  prayer  (i  Kings  viii.  12).  6.  The  blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  1-27).  7.  The  Book  of  the  Wars 
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of  Jehovah  (Num.  xxi.  14).  8.  The  Book  of  the  Upright 
Ones  (Josh.  x.  13).  9.  The  original  form  of  the  Balaam 
discourses  (Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.)  10.  The  hero  stories  of 
the  Book  of  Judges.  11.  The  stories  about  David  (2 
Sam.  v.-vii.,  ix.-xx,,  and  in  I  Sam.  xvi.  14  ;  I  Kings  ii.) 
12.  The  stories  about  Saul  (i  Sam.  ix.)  13.  The  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.,  xxiv.  7).  14.  The  Jeho- 
vistic  or  Judahistic  narration  (J).  15.  The  Ephraimite 
narration  in  I  Sam.  iv.-vi.  16.  The  stories  in  Judges 
xvii.-xix.  17.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.) 
1 8.  The  stories  about  Elijah  and  Elisha  (i  and  2  Kings), 
Amos.  19.  The  Elohistic  narration  (E).  20.  The 
Ephraimite  stories  of  Samuel  and  Saul  (i  Sam.  viii.) 
21.  Deuteronomy.  22.  Habakkuk.  23.  Jeremiah.  24. 
Ezekiel.  25.  Lamentations.  26.  The  Song  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxii.  1-43).  27.  The  Law  of  Holiness  (Levit. 
xvii.-xxvi.)  28.  The  second  and  third  Isaiah.  29.  Ze- 
phaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah.  30.  The  Priests'  Code.  31. 
Malachi.  32.  Ruth.  33.  Oldest  collection  of  Psalms 
(Psa.  iii.-xli.)  34.  Memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  35. 
Proverbs,  Joel,  Jonah,  second  and  third  Books  of 
Psalms.  36.  Job  ?  Canticles  ?  Isaiah  xxiv.-xxvii.  ? 
Additions  of  all  sorts  to  the  older  prophets,  Psalms  of 
the  Greek  period.  37.  Ezra — Nehemiah — Chronicles. 
Zechariah  ix.-xiv.  ?  Ecclesiastes  ?  38.  Second  part  of 
the  Hebrew  canon,  the  Nebiim,  or  Prophets.  39. 
Daniel.  40.  Esther.  41.  The  fourth  and  fifth  Books  of 
Psalms.  Would  anyone  venture  the  assertion  that  a 
book  constructed  in  this  fashion  would  be  an  improve 
ment  on  the  Old  Testament  as  it  is  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  the  strict  chronological  succession  is  not  preserved 
in  the  received  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  prophets 
of  the  eighth  century  being  placed  after  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
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and  Ezekiel ;  but  this  slight  disarrangement  is  order  and 
harmony  in  comparison  with  the  confusion  and  discord 
that  would  reign  were  the  programme  of  the  critics  to  be 
substituted  in  its  stead.  The  ordinary  reader  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  dismay  at  the  bare  prospect  of  being 
expected  to  thread  his  way  through  it  with  any  measure 
of  intelligence  ;  for  even  a  critic  to  extract  sense  from 
it  would  pretty  nearly  approach  a  miracle. 

3.  That  the  Supreme  Wisdom  should  have  chosen 
such  a  style  of  constructing  His  record  of  revelation — 
to  call  the  Bible  nothing  more — is  a  third  improbability 
which  must  strike  a  careful  thinker.  Without  question 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  dogmatise  as  to  what  the  Divine 
Being  may  or  may  not  do.  But  as  the  Higher  Critics 
have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  us  what  He  has  done, 
viz.  employed  myths  and  legends,  fictitious  history  and 
concocted  speeches,  man-made  laws  and  imaginary  rites, 
in  order  to  express  His  mind  and  will,  it  will  scarcely 
be  pronounced  extravagant  to  hint  at  what  seems 
unlikely  to  have  been  done  by  a  God  who  is  commonly 
understood  to  be  the  only  living  and  true  God,  who  is 
Himself  holy  and  just  and  requires  such  virtues  in  and 
from  His  creatures.  If,  then,  the  Higher  Critics  are  not 
'  soon  troubled  or  shaken  in  their  minds  '  at  the  idea  of 
a  God  of  truth  and  holiness  calling  myth  and  legend, 
fraud  and  fiction,  into  His  service,  it  is  not  rash  to 
affirm  that  humble  Christians  are  ;  and  if  clever  scholars 
perceive  nothing  anomalous  in  a  God  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  manufacturing  a  Bible,  or  even  a  Hexateuch, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  historical  puzzle  or  a 
theological  conundrum  which  has  taken  centuries  of 
time  and  generations  of  experts  to  solve — if  it  has  been 
solved  yet,  which  is  doubtful — depend  upon  it  common 
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untrained  men  and  women  do.  Call  the  Bible,  if  you 
please,  God's  record  of  revelation,  rather  than  God's 
revelation  itself,  say  they  ;  its  prime  intention  is  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  God's  mind  and  will.  But  how  can 
we  make  anything  of  a  record  which  is  such  a  piece  of 
patchwork  as  you  critics  assert ;  which  it  seems  no 
body  has  ever  read  aright  until  you  have  arisen  to 
declare  its  meaning ;  nay,  which  as  it  stands  does  not 
represent  the  facts  as  they  were,  but  very  much  as  they 
were  not ;  which  begins  by  telling  stories  about 
man's  creation  and  fall  which  nobody  can  certify  as 
true,  and  many  suspect  are  romance,  and  in  any  case 
were  composed  by  writers  who  lived  in  Palestine  or 
Babylon  not  more  than  three  or  two  thousand  years 
ago  ;  which  recites  tales  about  the  patriarchs  and  Moses 
that  were  only  efforts  of  the  imagination  ;  and  which, 
while  pretending  to  report  history,  gives  it  a  twist  and 
a  colour  which  alters  its  real  import  ?  How  should 
common  people  like  us,  fishermen  and  ploughmen, 
artisans  and  labourers,  be  expected  to  find  out  that  the 
record  did  not  mean  what  it  says  ?  Upon  the  whole  we 
conclude,  if  God  intended  us  to  read  the  Book,  He  was 
more  likely  to  prepare  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
level  to  plain  people's  apprehension  than  so  as  to 
provide  an  exercise  in  mental  gymnastics  for  you  critics. 
And  if  you  are  right  in  your  understanding  of  the  Book, 
in  our  judgment  it  does  seem  a  pity  (with  reverence  be 
it  spoken  ! )  that  God  did  not  from  the  first  see  to  it 
that  the  Book  was  so  constructed  as  to  say  what  it 
was  designed  to  say  rather  than  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
say  something  different.  And  as  for  Divine  wisdom 
patching  up  a  Book  as  you  describe,  putting  in  sentences, 
clauses,  and  words  here  and  there  in  other  people's 
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writings  to  change  their  meaning,  that  does  not  strike 
the  average  intellect  as  worthy  of  an  honest  man,  far 
less  of  a  holy  God.  Whether  the  critics  like  it  or  not,  it 
is  just  in  such  a  style  that  ordinary  and  even  extra 
ordinary  Christians  reason. 

4.  That  Christ  should  have  given  no  hint  of  the  truth 
to  His  contemporaries,  supposing  He  knew  it,  is  a  fourth 
improbability  which  is  hard  to  overcome.  As  explained 
in  a  previous  chapter  (Part  II.  chap,  iv.),  the  Higher 
Critics  themselves  are  unable  to  ignore  this  difficulty, 
and  resort  to  sundry  expedients  in  order  to  overcome 
it.  Either  Christ  did  not  know  the  truth,  or  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  reveal  the  truth,  or  perhaps  felt 
that  His  contemporaries  would  not  welcome  the  truth. 
Neither  of  these  suggestions  commends  itself  to  un 
prejudiced  minds.  All  of  them  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
personal  dignity  and  immaculate  character  of  Jesus. 
Most  people  reason  that  if  Christ  knew  the  truth,  and 
they  imagine  He  did,  it  is  surprising  He  did  not 
correct  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  His  countrymen. 
These  believed  themselves  descended  from  Abraham, 
and  that  God  spake  to  Moses  at  the  bush  ;  that  Moses 
gave  them  the  law,  moral  and  ceremonial ;  that  David 
wrote  the  second  and  the  I  loth  Psalms  ;  and  that 
Isaiah  spoke  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  One  does  not 
see  very  clearly  how  Christ  could  have  fulfilled  His 
mission  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God  without  correcting 
these  errors,  even  if  His  teaching  had  reference  primarily 
to  spiritual  and  religious  truth.  The  Higher  Critics 
may  be  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  Christ  in  no 
way  acted  inconsistently  with  His  divinity  or  His  truth 
fulness  in  letting  these  popular  misconceptions  remain, 
but  unless  they  can  persuade  average  Christian  minds  to 
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look  with  their  eyes  and  judge  with  their  judgments, 
they  are  not  likely  to  secure  acceptance  for  their 
theories.  It  will  always  be  an  obstacle  that  Christ  did 
not  explain  matters  and  put  them  right  either  before  or 
after  His  resurrection.  Seeing  they  had  to  be  explained 
some  time — and  the  critics  hold  they  are  being  explained 
now — it  would  have  been  like  Christ,  ordinary  thinkers 
reason,  to  have  expounded  the  truth  to  His  Church  be 
fore  He  departed  from  earth  rather  than  to  have  left  her 
for  nearly  nineteen  centuries  believing  what  was  wrong. 
To  say  that  He  permitted  the  world  for  centuries  to 
believe  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  that  the  sun  went 
round  the  earth  is  irrelevant.  Men's  religious  and 
eternal  interests  were  in  no  way  imperilled  by  their 
ignorance  of  scientific  truth  ;  but  who  will  affirm  that 
men's  religious  and  eternal  interests  were  not  affected 
by  not  knowing  the  truth  about  the  Bible  ?  Many  of 
the  Higher  Critics  adopt  this  position.  What  matters  it 
who  wrote  the  books  of  the  Bible?  ask  they.  Not 
much  certainly,  answer  we,  if  all  the  books  narrate  is 
true.  And  what  does  it  signify,  they  exclaim,  what 
notions  were  entertained  by  the  Jews  in  Christ's  day 
about  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Moses  and  David  ? 
Not  much,  we  respond,  if  these  notions  had  no  bearing 
on  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  on  their  spiritual  well-being. 
But,  unfortunately,  if  the  critics  are  correct  the  books  of 
the  Bible  do  not  always  state  what  was  true,  but  often 
what  was  false  ;  for  they  state  that  God  wrote  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  two  tables  of  stone,  which  He  did 
not  ;  and  that  Moses  built  a  Tabernacle,  which  is  a  fabri 
cation  ;  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  were 
affected  by  the  teaching  of  Christ,  for  the  people  thought 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  men,  and  that  when 
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Christ  spoke  of  them  He  was  talking  of  men,  which  He 
was  not,  but  only  of  solar  divinities  ;  and  that  Moses 
had  received  the  two  tables  of  the  law  from  God,  which 
was  all  a  mistake.  No  reasonable  critic  will  expect 
Christian  people  to  admit  that  these  matters  had  no 
bearing  on  the  spiritual  well-being  of  men,  and  the  fact 
that  Christ  did  not  put  His  Church  right  on  these  subjects 
is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  crediting  the  critics. 

5.  Another  improbability  which  ought  to  weigh 
against  the  critics  is  that  everything  the  Church  in  Christ's 
day  believed  should  be  wrong,  and  everything  the  critics 
teach  in  our  day  should  be  right.  The  early  Christian 
Church  believed  that  Abraham  was  a  man,  that  God 
spake  to  Moses,  that  Moses  built  a  Tabernacle,  that 
Aaron  was  a  high  priest,  that  manna  fell  in  the  wilder 
ness,  that  David  wrote  at  least  a  number  of  the  Psalms, 
that  Isaiah  saw  Christ's  glory  and  spake  of  Him,  that 
Daniel  was  a  prophet  and  wrote  the  book  that  bears 
his  name  ;  but  in  so  believing  they  were  all  wrong  ;  and 
if  there  be  anything  else  they  believed,  depend  upon  it 
they  were  equally  in  error.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
critics  are  never  out  in  their  reckoning,  but  always  in. 
The  inerrancy  which  they  deny  to  the  Bible  and  to 
Jesus  Christ  they  confidently  and  rather  presumptuously 
arrogate  to  themselves.  If  infallibility  belongs  to  any 
book  or  person,  it  belongs  to  their  writings  and  to  them. 
They  are  oracles  of  truth  concerning  all  that  relates  to 
the  Hebrew  people,  their  literature,  history,  and  religion. 
They  are  indisputably  correct  about  all  these  points  on 
which  Christ  and  His  countrymen  went  astray.  There 
never  was  an  Abraham,  a  Sinaitic  covenant,  or  a  Mosaic 
Tabernacle.  Not  a  Psalm  was  the  composition  of  David. 
The  titles  are  all  absurd.  Not  one  of  them  can  be 
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depended  on.  The  documents  are  as  printed  in  the 
Polychrome  or  Rainbow  Bible.  The  manner  and  dates 
of  their  original  production  and  subsequent  interweaving 
as  explained  by  the  critics  are  all  certain  and  sure. 
Verily  the  modesty  of  the  critics  is  great !  Had  they 
been  content  to  allow  that  some  of  their  conclusions 
might  be  untrustworthy,  and  that  Christ  and  His  con 
temporaries  might  possibly  be  near  the  mark  in  some 
of  their  opinions,  the  Christian  world  might  not  have 
exhibited  so  much  impatience  in  listening  to  their 
speculations.  But  when  the  Christian  world  is  asked  to 
believe  that  the  critics  never  err,  while  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Churches,  including  Christ,  in  whom  were  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  always  err, 
they  naturally  feel  disposed  to  cry  '  Hold  ! '  and  exclaim, 
'  The  demand  is  unreasonable  and  the  thing  demanded 
is  improbable  ! ' 

6.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  connected  with 
the  critical  hypothesis  is  the  complete  disappearance  from 
the  world's  and  the  Church's  knowledge  of  all  the  great 
men  the  critics  have  discovered  to  have  been  the  authors 
and  redactors  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Of  the  twenty-six  hands  who,  according  to 
Cornill,  had  a  share  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Hexateuch, 
the  alphabetical  gentlemen  who  have  been  ticketed  J, 
E,  D,  P,  R,  &c.,  not  one  can  be  identified.  Who 
composed  the  Psalms,  those  devout  breathings  of  a  holy 
soul  which  have  sustained  the  piety  of  God's  people 
in  all  ages  since  they  were  written,  none  can  tell.  The 
spiritually-minded  evangelist  who  penned  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah  remains  a  mystery.  To  whom  the 
Church  of  God  is  indebted  for  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  an 
undiscovered  secret.  The  names  of  Amos,  who  wrote 
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a  brief  prophecy  of  nine  chapters,  and  of  Hosea,  who 
composed  one  of  fourteen,  have  been  preserved,  but 
that  of  E,  who  lived  about  the  same  period,  743  B.C., 
and  supplied  the  Elohistic  portion  of  the  Hexateuch, 
has  been  allowed  to  perish.  Nahum,  author  of  little 
more  than  a  page  of  Scripture,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity,  but  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy,  one 
of  the  grandest  monuments  of  Hebrew  literature,  who 
flourished  in  the  same  age,  about  643  B.C.,  has  been 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Zephaniah,  who  issued  a  scroll 
of  three  chapters  about  the  same  time,  has  been 
canonised,  but  his  contemporary,  the  literary  artist  who 
united  J  and  E,  has  found  no  place  on  the  register  of 
Israel's  illustrious  men.  Haggai  and  Zechariah  have 
been  immortalised  by  a  grateful  people,  but  the  talented 
P,  writer  of  the  Priests'  Code  ('  the  first  Higher  Critic,' 
according  to  Dr.  Hugo  Radan  '),  and  the  brilliant  author 
of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  have  been  counted  un 
worthy  of  having  their  names  revealed.  Even  Obadiah, 
who  published  twenty-one  verses,  has  not  been  forgotten, 
but  nobody  has  cared  to  remember  who  penned  the 
Psalms.  What  a  wonderful  people  these  Hebrews 
must  have  been  to  permit  their  geniuses  to  be  thus 
overlooked  !  But  so  it  is  !  These  dazzling  '  lights  ' 
have  all  vanished  from  the  ecclesiastical  firmament  like 
meteors  that  have  flashed  for  a  moment  across  the 
midnight  sky  and  disappeared  for  ever  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  Alas  for  the  ingratitude  of  Israel  towards 
her  great  men  ;  and  alas  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  these 
great  men  too ! 

'  Their  memory  and  their  name  are  gone, 

Alike  unknowing  and  unknown.' 2 
1  See  p.  21.  -  Scottish  Paraphrase, 
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And  what  patterns  of  modesty  these  great  men  must 
have  been  to  have  taken  no  steps  in  their  lifetimes  to 
prevent  themselves  from  being  thus  summarily  and 
completely  wiped  out  of  history  !  Very  different  from 
modern  authors  at  any  rate !  Not  like  the  Higher 
Critics,  whose  friends,  not  to  say  themselves,  will  not 
surfer  them  to  be  ignored,  but  will  pass  on  their  specu 
lations  and  guesses,  assumptions  and  theories,  to  after- 
ages,  if  not  for  acceptance,  at  least  for  admiration  of 
their  marvellous  ingenuity.  Does  any  sober-minded 
person  regard  this  as  in  the  least  degree  probable,  that 
all  Israel's  great  men  should  be  forgotten,  while  almost 
all  her  little  men  are  remembered  ? 

7.  Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  credit  in 
connection  with  this  whole  critical  movement  is,  that 
even  if  the  Hexateuch  (to  take  this  as  an  illustration) 
had  been  compiled  in  the  way  described  by  the  experts,  they 
should  have  been  able  to  recover  the  ancient  documents  out 
of  which  it  was  composed.  Let  it  be  remembered  what 
the  claim  advanced  by  the  critics  really  is.  It  is  that 
they  can  successfully  resolve  into  its  primitive  elements 
a  work  known  to  have  been  completed  more  than 
2000  years  ago  (say  in  444  B.C.),  a  work  written  in  a 
language  which  has  been  dead  almost  ever  since,  and  the 
supposed  correct  pronunciation  of  which  has  been  handed 
down  only  through  the  labours  of  Jewish  grammarians 
who  in  the  tenth  century  A.D.  carefully  accentuated 
and  vocalised  the  Hebrew  text  according  to  the  best 
traditions  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  The 
claim  is  that  they,  the  critics,  dealing  with  this  ancient 
monument  of  Hebrew  literature  by  means  of  linguistic, 
literary,  historical,  and  imaginary  tests,  are  able  to 
announce  that  it  has  been  constructed  from  five 
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principal  documents  which  have  been  sometimes  placed 
side  by  side  and  sometimes  interwoven  with  one 
another,  and  not  only  so,  but  revised,  re-revised,  and 
revised  again,  interpolated  and  annotated,  supplemented 
and  modified  and  even  altered  in  their  meanings.  The 
claim  is  that  they,  the  critics,  cannot  merely  declare 
that  it  is  so,  but  can  actually  point  out  the  seams  in 
the  composite  narrative  where  the  documents  were 
joined,  can  pick  out  the  paragraphs  and  sentences  that 
were  inserted  by  the  revisers,  and  even  lay  their  fingers 
on  clauses  and  words  that  were  dexterously  embedded 
in  the  text,  and  so  reproduce  the  original  documents 
out  of  which  the  Hexateuch  was  made,  with  all  the 
foreign  elements  that  subsequently  found  their  way 
into  them !  A  marvellous  achievement  certainly,  if 
one  could  be  sure  it  was  correctly  done.  Possibly  it 
may  sound  presumptuous  in  one  not  an  expert  to 
insinuate  that  such  an  effort  of  genius  is  incredible,  and 
such  a  display  of  literary  analysis  impossible.  Some 
thing  like  it  has  been  attempted  in  other  departments 
of  literature,  as  scholars  know,  but  not  always  with 
success.  The  Wolfian  theory  with  regard  to  Homer 
is  an  instance.  Following  in  the  line  of  not  a  few 
predecessors,  the  author  of  that  theory,  F.  A.  Wolf,  in 
A.D  .1795,  says  Professor  Jebb,1  maintained  that  while 
'a  poet  of  commanding  genius,  whom  he  often  calls 
Homer,'  existed  and  '  began  the  weaving  of  the  web ' 
and  '  carried  it  down  to  a  certain  point,'  yet  the  '  Iliad ' 
and  the  '  Odyssey  '  were  not  written  by  him,  but  were 
put  together  from  original  poems  by  different  authors, 
the  greater  part  of  the  songs  perhaps  being  by  the 
'  supposed  poet  of  commanding  genius ' ;  that  these 

1  Homer,  chap.  iv. 
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poems  or  songs  dated  from  an  age  prior  to  950  B.C., 
when  the  art  of  writing  '  was  either  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  or  not  yet  employed  by  them  for  literary 
purposes'  ;  that  they  were  collected  about  550  B.C.,  and 
that    after   being    combined    they   were    subjected   to 
'  further    changes   deliberately  made  by   "  revisers "    or 
learned    critics   who  aimed  at  polishing  the  work  and 
bringing  it  into  harmony  with  certain  forms  of  idiom  or 
canons  of  art.'     The  parallel  between  the  two  questions 
— the  Homeric  and  the  Mosaic — cannot  fail  to  strike 
an  observant  reader,  whom  also  it  should  interest   to 
know  both  what  Wolf  regarded  as  the  weak  point  in 
his  own  theory  and  what  conclusion  Professor  Jebb  has 
arrived  at  upon   the   same.     While  the  Higher  Critics 
believe  they  can  tell  exactly  when  and  where  and  how 
the  Biblical  parchments  were  stitched  together,  Wolf, 
with  finer  modesty,  confesses  that  '  perhaps  it  will  never 
be  possible  to  show,  even  with  probability,  the  precise 
points  at  which  new  filaments  or  dependencies  of  the 
Homeric  texture  begin ' ;  and  while   the   critics  claim 
that  the  Biblical  sources  were  not  put  into  writing  till 
850    B.C.    at   the   earliest,  their   contents    having   been 
handed    down    through    preceding    centuries    by   oral 
tradition,    Professor   Jebb  holds  '  it   cannot  be  proved 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  not  committed  to  writing 
either  when  originally  composed  or  soon  afterwards,'  and 
that  on  the  other  hand   '  a  purely  oral  transmission  is 
hardly  conceivable.'     An  example  such  as  this  should 
at  least  suggest  caution  to  the  critics  and  hesitation  to 
their  readers. 

Nevertheless,  a  simple  method  remains  to  the  critics 
of  establishing  their  superiority  to  Wolf  in  respect  of 
literary  analysis.  Let  them  show  what  they  can  do  in 

P 
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dissecting  a  composite  narrative  in  English,  such  as 
the  following  description  of  John  Knox's  preaching  in 
St.  John's  Church,  Perth,  and  of  the  outbreak  against 
images  which  ensued  thereupon — a  description  compiled 
by  a  redactor  out  of  four  pre-existing  documents  : — 

The  Laird  of  Dun  having,  on  Thursday,  May  n,  brought 
word  that  the  Reformed  preachers  were  outlawed,  John  Knox 
proceeded  to  Perth  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  in  St.  John's 
Church,  and  then  ensued  one  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  in 
Scottish  history.  The  church  was  crowded  with  an  excited 
auditory.  The  intrepid  preacher  mounted  the  pulpit,  which 
stood  against  the  north-east  pillar  in  the  Middle  Church,  and 
there  he  delivered  a  sermon  vehement  against  idolatry  and 
passionate  as  the  time  invited.  When  Knox  had  left  the  pulpit 
and  the  congregation  was  still  undispersed,  but  slowly  retiring, 
a  priest,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  proclamation  and  to  mark 
his  contempt  of  what  had  been  spoken,  went  up  to  the  altar, 
opened  a  glorious  tabernacle  which  stood  upon  the  high  altar 
and  contained  the  history  of  divers  saints  exquisitely  carved, 
and  prepared  to  say  Mass.  A  boy  who  was  present  had  the 
courage  to  exclaim,  '  This  is  intolerable,  that  when  God  by 
His  word  hath  plainly  forbidden  idolatry  we  should  stand  and 
see  it  performed  in  despite.'  The  priest  struck  him  a  great 
blow,  which  the  boy  retaliated  by  lifting  a  stone  from  the  floor — 
probably  a  broken  bit  of  gravestone,  for  with  gravestones  the 
church  was  literally  paved — and  hurling  it  at  the  priest's  head. 
Missing  the  priest's  head  the  stone  smote  the  tabernacle  and 
broke  the  crucifix  thereon.  Immediately  the  whole  multitude 
that  were  about  cast  stones  and  put  hands  to  the  said  taber 
nacle  and  to  all  other  monuments  of  idolatry,  which  they 
dispatched  before  the  tenth  man  in  the  town  was  advertised, 
for  the  most  part  were  gone  to  dinner.  Tradition — which  is 
obviously  incorrect — says  that  the  lad  who  broke  down  the 
high  altar  in  the  church  was  the  second  son  of  William  Steuart, 
ninth  Laird  of  Grandtully. 
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Extracts  from  at  least  four  different  authors  have 
been  interwoven  in  the  above  passage,  and  if  the  lite 
rary  analysts  of  to-day  can  disentangle  these,  assign  to 
each  writer  his  particular  contribution,  and  likewise 
indicate  the  words  and  clauses  that  have  been  inserted 
by  the  redactor,  a  considerable  step  will  have  been 
taken  towards  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  sifting 
out  the  four  principal  documents  from  the  Hebrew 
Hexateuch.  The  test  proposed  should  be  easier  than 
the  work  the  critics  claim  to  have  performed,  since  the 
pre-existing  documents  out  of  which  the  story  just 
recited  has  been  compiled  are  not  imaginary  but  real, 
are  written  in  English  and  not  in  Hebrew,  and  are  the 
productions  of  flesh-and-blood  authors  and  not  merely 
of  alphabetical  symbols  like  J  and  E  and  D  and  P. 


?  2 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE   DOCUMENTARY   HYPOTHESIS  :   ITS   PROS   AND 
CONS 

To  the  supposition  that  Moses,  or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  or  Hexateuch,  made  or  may 
have  made  use  of  pre-existing  documents  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  his  work  no  valid  objection  can  be  offered.  That 
similar  methods  may  have  been  employed  by  those 
responsible  for  the  compilation  of  the  history  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  also  quite  a  reasonable  surmise. 
In  fact,  indications  are  not  wanting  that  this  was  so. 
Chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  xiv.,  xxxvi.,  and  xxxviii.,  with  others 
in  Genesis,  may  well  have  been  separate  writings  taken 
up  into  the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  without  being 
on  that  account  either  non-authentic  or  non-Mosaic. 
'  One  of  the  most  assured  results  of  the  literary  analysis 
of  the  Old  Testament  records/  writes  Professor  Sayce,1 
'  has  been  the  existence  of  documents  of  different  age 
and  authorship  in  the  Pentateuch.  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  authorship  of  certain  passages  and  the  dates  to 
which  the  several  documents  are  to  be  assigned,  but  about 
the  general  fact  of  the  composite  character  of  the  Penta 
teuch  critics  of  all  sorts  are  now  agreed.'  The  Professor 
himself  advances  the  extremely  probable  suggestion  that 
Babylonian,  Canaanitish,  and  Egyptian  records  were 

1    The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  p.  3 1 . 
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utilised  in  the  composition  of  Genesis.  It  is  thus  not  the 
idea  in  general  that  pre-existing  documents  were  requi 
sitioned  by  the  Pentateuchal  or  Hexateuchal  litterateurs 
that  is  to  be  subjected  to  examination,  but  the  particular 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Higher  Critics.  When  they 
depone,  for  example,  with  all  the  assurance  of  well- 
grounded  truth,  that  the  Hexateuch  has  been  manu 
factured  out  of  four  leading  sources,  J,  E,  D,  and  P, 
which  have  been  revised  and  re-revised,  annotated  and 
supplemented,  by  numerous  redactors  and  editors — 
twenty-six  in  all,  according  to  Cornill — it  seems  about 
time  for  cautious  readers  to  ask  whether  these  things  are 
so,  and  to  withhold  assent  until  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  are  so  is  produced. 

i.   The  Pros 

The  customary  arguments  adduced  in  support  of 
this  hypothesis  are  derived  from  certain  characteristics 
which  are  supposed  to  be  discernible  in  the  text  of 
Scripture.  Of  these  the  chief  and  the  strongest  are  the 
different  names  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
different  books  and  in  the  several  chapters  of  the  same 
book ;  the  so-called  varying  accounts  of  the  same 
incident  which  appear  in  the  same  narrative ;  and  the 
distinct  styles  of  writing  by  which  the  books  as  a  whole 
and  at  times  the  integral  parts  of  them  are  marked  off 
from  each  other. 

(i)  The  first  of  these  arguments — that  from  the  use 
of  the  Divine  names — was  first  advanced  by  Astruc,  who 
observed  that  in  Genesis,  chap,  i.,  the  term  Elohim  is 
employed  for '  God '  ;  in  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  the  compound 
designation  Jehovah  Elohim,  translated  '  Lord  God  '  in 
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the  Authorised  Version  ;  in  chap.  iv.  Jehovah,  or  Lord, 
alone ;  and  in  chap.  v.  Elohim,  God ;  and  so  on.  The 
explanation  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon  suggested  by 
conservative  scholars  like  Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Keil, 
and  others  may  be  altogether  inadequate,  viz.  that  Elohim, 
or  God,  is  used  when  the  Divine  Being  is  spoken  of  as  The 
Absolute  and  Transcendent  Deity,  Creator  of  all  things 
and  Sovereign  of  man,  or  shortly  as  the  God  of  nature, 
and  that  Jehovah  is  selected  when  the  purpose  is  to 
represent  the  self-existent  One  as  standing  in  a  gracious 
relation  towards  humanity  as  its  covenant  God,  or 
again  shortly  as  the  God  of  history  and  redemption — 
the  union  of  the  two  words  Jehovah  Elohim,  or  Elohim 
Jehovah,  being  intended  to  identify  the  two.  This 
suggestion  may  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  Higher 
Critics  universally  combine  to  declare  it  is  (though  why 
it  should  be  is  not  so  clear  to  all  as  it  is  to  the  critics) ; 
only  this  is  not  at  present  the  topic  that  invites  con 
sideration.  What  solicits  immediate  study  is  the 
proposal  to  distribute  the  contents  of  Genesis  (to 
confine  the  argument  to  this)  into  documents,  a 
Jehovistic  (J)  and  an  Elohistic  (E),  in  accordance  with 
the  presence  in  them  of  the  one  name  or  the  other. 
For  some  time  after  its  publication  the  proposal  was 
regarded  with  favour  and  high  expectation,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  carry  it  through  but  without 
satisfactory  results.  It  was  found  that  in  sections 
marked  Jehovistic  the  term  Elohim  occasionally  inter 
vened,  either  conjoined  with  Jehovah,  as  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iii.,  or  separately,  as  in  chaps,  iii.  I,  3,  5  ;  vii.  9;  ix. 
27  ;  xxvii.  28  ;  xxviii.  17  ;  and  that  Elohistic  passages 
were  not  entirely  free  from  the  term  Jehovah,  as  in 
xviii,  i ;  xxi.  I  ;  xxii.  n  ;  xxviii.  21.  Accordingly,  while 
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retaining  the  designations  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic,  other 
criteria  for  their  discrimination  were  eagerly  looked  for, 
and  in  due  time  one  was  discovered  in  the  person  of 
a  redactor  or  reviser  whose  helpful  bungling  was  invoked 
to  account  for  the  intrusion  of  the  names  in  the  wrong 
place.  If  Hengstenberg's  explanation  is  absurd,  '  that 
Elohim  and  Jehovah  represent  the  Divine  Being  under 
different  aspects,  viz.  as  the  God  of  nature  and  the 
God  of  grace  respectively,'  and  Professor  Driver l  will 
not  assert  that  it  is,  the  device  of  a  redactor  ex. 
machina  is  hardly  less  ridiculous. 

(2)  The  second  argument,  derived  from  the  alleged 
contradictory  accounts  which  so  frequently  appear  in 
Scripture,  is  one  of  the  critical  strongholds  in  this  contro 
versy.  Its  value,  however,  depends  entirely  on  whether 
the  accounts  alluded  to  are  really  doublets,  and  refer 
to  the  same  incident ;  whether,  if  they  do  refer  to  the 
same  subject,  they  are  contradictory ;  and  whether, 
even  allowing  them  to  be  more  or  less  difficult  to 
harmonise,  they  may  not  have  been  placed  where  they 
are  by  the  same  writer — three  important  considerations 
which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

a.  A  glaring  example  of  so-called  contradictory  nar 
ratives  is  that  of  Abraham's  deception  in  regard  to  Sarah, 
which  we  are  told  occurs  not  once  only,  or  even  twice, 
but  actually  three  times — first  in  the  Jehovistic  narra 
tive  (Gen.  xii.  6-20),  next  in  the  Elohistic  narrative 
(Gen.  xx.),  and  again  in  the  Jehovistic  narrative  (Gen. 
xxvi.) — the  three  stories  being  three  versions  of  the 
same  thing.  In  the  first,  the  persons  are  Abraham,  Sarah, 
and  Pharaoh,  and  the  place  is  Egypt.  In  the  second 

1  Introduction,  p.  n,  note. 
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the  place  is  Gerar  and  the  king  is  Abimelech  instead 
of  Pharaoh.  In  the  third,  while  Gerar  and  Abimelech 
remain  unchanged,  Isaac  and  Rebekah  are  substituted 
for  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Passing  by  the  absurdity  of 
these  stories  if  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah, 
were  myths,  or  tribes,  or  divinities,  one  is  puzzled  to 
understand  how  any  intelligent  person  could  make  out 
these  stories  to  be  the  same  unless  he  had  a  purpose  or 
preconceived  theory  to  serve  ;  but,  granting  that  they 
were  the  same,  what  possible  reason  could  the  compiler 
of  the  Jehovistic  narrative  have  had  for  putting  in  the 
story  twice,  once  about  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  again 
about  Isaac  and  Rebekah  ?  And  why  should  the 
redactor  who  combined  J  and  E,  the  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  narratives,  have  inserted  the  same  story  three 
times?  At  the  best  it  is  not  an  elevating  story  ;  and 
if  the  incident  happened  only  once  it  looks  as  if  the 
authors  of  these  documents  had  been  too  little  careful 
of  the  reputations  of  their  ancestors.  If  Abraham  went 
astray  only  once,  why  should  it  be  made  to  appear  as 
if  he  had  erred  twice?  That  does  seem  hard  upon 
Abraham.  And  if  Abraham  alone  was  the  sinner,  why 
should  the  character  of  Isaac  also  have  been  blackened  ? 
That  assuredly  is  not  dealing  handsomely  with  Isaac. 
On  the  orthodox  theory  all  confusion  disappears  :  critics 
just  as  well  as  traditionalists  know  that  good  men  are 
not  immaculate ;  that  having  sinned  once  they  do  not 
always  forget  to  sin  again  ;  that  they  are  often  overtaken 
in  the  same  fault  twice,  or  even  thrice  ;  that  the  bad 
examples  of  good  men  are  contagious ;  and  that  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  son  to  walk  in  the 
crooked  ways  of  his  father. 

ft.  As  a  second  specimen  of  contradictory  narratives,  it 
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is  usual  to  cite  the  two  accounts  of  Creation  that  have 
been  placed  side  by  side  in  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Genesis,  and  no  candid  reader  denies  that  in  some 
respects  these  are  dissimilar  ;  had  they  been  exactly  the 
same  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  incorpo 
rating  both  in  the  Genesis  writing.  The  point,  however, 
in  debate  is  whether  they  are  contradictory,  so  that  one 
only  is  true,  and  the  other  is  false.  The  critics  contend 
that  they  are  ;  but,  if  they  are,  the  compiler  who  set 
them  side  by  side  without  observing  their  contrariety 
must  have  been  an  extremely  raw  and  inexperienced 
tyro,  or,  if  he  perceived  their  incompatibility  and  kept 
silent  about  it,  he  must  have  entertained  a  humble 
estimate  of  the  penetration  of  those  who  might  after 
wards  peruse  his  book.  One  inclines  to  think  that  the 
individual  who  placed  these  two  chapters  together  at 
the  beginning  of  Genesis  was  perfectly  aware  of  their 
divergence  from  each  other,  and  yet  detected  no  want 
of  harmony  between  them.  To  plain  people  it  is 
staggering  to  be  told  that  learned  scholars  cannot 
reconcile  the  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  order  of 
Creation  which  these  chapters  exhibit,  chap.  i.  intimat 
ing  that  vegetation  was  called  into  existence  before  the 
animals,  and  the  animals  before  man  (male  and  female), 
and  chap.  ii.  stating  the  succession  thus  :  man,  ver.  7  ; 
vegetation,  ver.  9  ;  animals,  ver.  19  ;  and  woman,  ver.  21. 
Professor  Driver  feels  rather  uncomfortable  in  affixing 
his  name  to  the  suggestion  of  irreconcilability  between 
the  two  accounts,  and  thinks  '  it  might  no  doubt  be 
argued  prima  facie  that  the  second  is  intended  as  a 
more  detailed  account  of  what  is  described  summarily 
in  the  first ' — which  is  just  what  common-sense  inter 
preters  would  conclude ;  but  all  the  same  he  considers 
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that  the  progression  in  the  second  chapter  was '  evidently  ' 
(i.e.  in  the  Professor's  eyes)  '  intentional  on  the  part  of 
the  narrator  here '  (who,  however,  has  not  indicated  his 
intention  by  so  much  as  a  word)  'and  as  evidently'  (not 
to  those  above  mentioned,  who  argue  prima  facie] 
'  opposed  to  the  order  indicated  in  chap,  i.' ;  and  yet, 
according  to  the  critics  and  the  Professor  himself,  the 
second  account  was  written  500  years  before  the  first ! 
Speak  of  miracles  !  Talk  of  the  supernatural  !  The  truth 
is,  the  Professor  secretly  realises  that  his  reasoning  is 
neither  cogent  nor  clever. 

7.  A  third  instance  of  double  narrative  is  discovered 
in  the  story  of  the  Flood.  But  the  remarkable  thing  in 
this  case  is  that  the  two  documents  are  not  placed  side 
by  side  like  those  relating  to  the  Creation,  but  are 
interwoven  in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion,  so  that 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  ever  suspected  their  existence 
till  about  200  years  ago.  Is  it  unpardonable  curiosity 
to  inquire  why  another  method  of  procedure  should 
have  been  resorted  to  in  dealing  with  the  legends  of 
the  Deluge  from  what  was  adopted  in  utilising  those  of 
the  Creation  ?  Can  it  have  been  that  the  two  docu 
ments  did  not  read  well  apart,  and  indeed  exhibited 
sundry  inexplicable  variations,  and  that  possibly,  if 
judiciously  intermingled,  these  would  not  be  detected 
by  hasty  readers  ?  If  it  was,  the  compiler  once  more 
counted  without  his  host,  for  his  artful  device  has  been 
laid  bare  and  the  documents  have  been  recovered  from 
their  literary  urns.  And,  just  as  the  compiler  sus 
pected,  they  do  not  read  well.  In  the  first  account, 
preserved  in  the  Jehovistic  source,  belonging  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  B.C.  (Gen.  vi.  1-8  ;  vii.  1-9,  10, 
12,  i6b,  i;b,  22,  23*;  viii.  2b,  3%  6,  7-12,  i3b,  20- 
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22),  no  mention  is  made  of  Noah's  sons,  no  descrip 
tion  is  given  of  Noah's  character,  no  instruction  is 
issued  to  Noah  about  the  building  of  an  Ark  ;  simply  an 
intimation  is  made  of  the  universal  wickedness  of  man, 
with  an  explanation  of  its  cause  and  an  announcement 
of  Jehovah's  purpose  to  destroy  man  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  an  invitation  is  extended  to  Noah  to 
come  into  the  Ark  (of  which  nothing  hitherto  has  been 
heard)  with  all  his  house  (concerning  the  inmates  of 
which  the  record  is  silent),  and  to  take  with  him  into 
the  Ark  of  every  clean  beast  seven  and  seven,  the  male 
and  his  female,  and  of  every  beast  not  clean  two  and 
two,  the  male  and  his  female.  The  second  account 
(chaps,  vi.  9-22;  vii.  6,  n,  13-16*,  I7a-2i,  23b,  24; 
viii.  i,  2a,  3b~5,  I3a-i9),  which  appears  in  the  priestly 
history  book,  emanating  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  i.e. 
after  the  Exile  and  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
Levitical  law,  while  reporting  the  corruption  of  all 
flesh  offers  no  explanation  of  its  cause,  but  is  absolutely 
silent  about  a  Fall  or  the  gradual  deepening  of  depravity 
among  men.  It  records  the  Divine  commandment 
to  the  patriarch  to  prepare  an  Ark,  furnishing  detailed 
specifications  for  the  same,  and  enjoins  him  to  take  '  of 
every  living  thing  of  all  flesh  two  of  every  sort  to  keep 
them  alive.'  The  two  accounts  are  incomplete  when 
taken  by  themselves  ;  and  one  can  understand  why  the 
late  compiler  should  or  might  have  supplemented  the 
first  account  by  extracts  from  the  second  ;  but  why  he 
should  have  contradicted  the  first,  as  the  critics  main 
tain  he  has  done  in  reference  to  the  number  of  the 
beasts,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  see.  If  the  priestly  narrative 
was  prepared  in  the  interest  of  the  sacrificial  system  of 
the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  lend  it  an  air  of 
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antiquity,  one  would  have  expected  the  compiler  to 
insert  nothing  to  call  this  in  question,  and  yet  by 
representing  Noah  as  taking  only  one  pair  of  animals 
into  the  Ark  he  contradicts  the  Jehovist,  who  said  that 
Noah  took  seven  pairs.  The  priestly  writer  must  have 
known  that  seven  was  a  favourite  number  in  connection 
with  sacrifice,  and  yet  he  writes  down  two.  The  only 
solution  of  the  problem  is  that  he  was  conscious  of 
no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  numbers.  Pro 
bably  he  reasoned  that  if  Noah  took  seven  pairs  of 
clean  and  one  pair  of  unclean  beasts  he  took  at  least 
two  of  every  sort,  male  and  female.  It  does  not  falsify 
this  statement  to  say  that  he  took  seven  pairs  of  some 
sorts.  Hence  it  is.  not  exactly  self-evident  that  accounts 
which  may  wear  an  aspect  of  contrariety  and  may  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  harmonise  may  not  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  author. 

8.  Other  so-called  double  narratives  might  be  cited  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  flight  of  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  4-16  and 
xxi.  9-21),  the  smiting  of  the  rock  (Exod.  xvii.  1-7, 
Num.  xx.  1-13),  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  17, 
iv,  4,  5,  10),  the  capture  of  Ai  (Josh,  viii),  and  beyond 
the  Hexateuch  the  two  accounts  of  the  election  of  Saul 
and  of  David's  introduction  to  him,  and  so  on.  It  is 
not  needful  to  examine  these  in  detail ;  it  may  suffice  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  criticism  only  assumes 
these  to  be  double  records  of  the  same  event,  without 
adducing  a  particle  of  solid  proof.  Straightforward 
exegesis  recognises  that  the  first  pair  of  doublets  refer 
to  double  incidents,  while  the  second  pair  are  not 
doublets  at  all,  but  in  each  case  one  report  of  the 
incident  in  question.  The  first  pretended  doublet  speaks 
of  Hagar's  flight  (Gen.  xvi.  4—16)  and  Hagar's  dismissal 
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(Gen.  xxi.  9-21),  two  totally  different  occurrences.  The 
second  tells  of  Moses  smiting  the  rock,  the  first  time 
at  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.  1-7),  the  second  time  at  Kadesh 
(Num.  xx.  1-13),  localities  wide  apart,  the  details  of  the 
narratives  also  being  so  varied  as  to  show  that  the 
events  were  not  the  same,  although  unquestionably 
similar.  The  record  of  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  is 
pronounced  by  Driver  l  a  composite  structure  because  (i) 
'  after  it  has  been  stated  in  Josh.  iii.  17  that  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  was  completed,  the  language  of  iv.  4,  5,  iob 
implies  that  the  people  have  not  yet  crossed  '  ;  (2)  '  iv. 
8  and  iv.  9,  speak  of  two  different  ceremonies— the 
location  of  stones  taken  from  Jordan  at  Gilgal  and  the 
erection  of  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river  itself;  and 
(3)  iii.  12  is  superfluous  if  it  and  iv.  2  belong  to  the 
same  narrative.'  But  here  again  one  naturally  falls 
back  on  the  supposition  (which  is  quite  as  reasonable 
as  multitudes  of  the  suppositions  put  forward  by  the 
critics)  that  the  compiler,  redactor,  or  editor  who  com 
bined  these  documents,  if  there  were  two,  must  not  have 
observed  the  difficulties  discerned  by  the  critics,  else 
surely  he  would  never  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  write  in  iii. 
•17  that  the  people  had  passed  over,  and  again  in  iv.  iob 
that  they  had  not  passed  over  ;  or,  in  iv.  8,  that  stones 
were  carried  up  out  of  the  river-bed,  and  in  iv.  9  that 
the  same  stones  were  erected  in  the  river-bed  ;  or,  in  iii. 
12,  that  the  Lord  commanded  Joshua  to  'take  twelve 
men  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man, 
if  in  iv.  2  he  were  going  simply  to  repeat  the  same  state 
ment.  To  say  the  least,  the  redactors  who  wove  the 
ancient  documents  so  skilfully  together  that  centuries 
passed  before  their  ingenious  handiwork  was  suspected 
1  Introduction,  p.  98. 
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must  have  been  almost  as  clever  as  the  critics  who  have 
at  last  found  it  out ;  and  yet  it  is  allowing  them  but 
scanty  intelligence  to  accuse  them  of  setting  down 
manifest  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  tautologies 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  verses.  The  first  dis 
crepancy  disappears  if  the  charge  to  Joshua  (iv.  ib~3)  be 
read  as  a  parenthesis  and  'spake'  (ver.  i)  be  translated 
'  had  spoken,' *  or  if  instead  of  introducing  it  by  '  that, 
as  if  the  narrative  were  continuous  and  the  charge 
followed  after  the  crossing,  the  word  '  and  '  were  substi 
tuted,  so  as  to  represent  the  charge  as  '  standing  on 
an  independent  ground  of  its  own,  as  connected  indeed 
with  what  precedes,  but  only  externally  and  superficially, 
without  any  inner  bond  of  union  existing  between  them.' 
This  method  of  translation  is  not  inadmissible  in  Hebrew.2 
The  second  difficulty  vanishes  by  simply  observing  that 
both  statements  about  the  memorial  stones  might  be 
correct ;  it  does  not  strike  a  person  not  a  critic  as  im 
possible  for  the  same  hands  to  erect  one  cairn  of  twelve 
stones  in  a  river-bed  and  another  upon  the  river-bank. 
As  to  the  third  proof  of  composite  structure,  viz.  the 
insertion  of  superfluous  matter  in  the  sacred  historian's 
narrative,  if  it  is  superfluous — which  we  are  not  required  to 
concede  :  repetition  with  a  distinct  purpose  is  not  super 
fluous — let  the  critic  who  is  without  fault  in  this  respect 
cast  the  first  stone  at  him.  As  for  the  '  two  accounts  of 

1  Kimchi,  Calvin,  Keil,  and  others.      '  It  is  a  moot  question  how  far 
the  imperfect  with  a  strong  "  waw  "(•  1)  denotes  a  pluperfect'  (Driver, 
Hebrew  Tenses,  p.  92). 

2  When  the  perfect  has  a  weak  '  waw  '  prefixed  it  is  admissible,  says 
Driver  (Hebrew  Tenses,  p.  171)  ;  but  see  also  pp.  89,  90  :  '  Chronological 
sequence,  though  the  most  usual,  is  not  the  sole  principle  by  which  the  use 
of  the  strong  "waw"  conversive  is  regulated';  and  cf.  Ewald,  Hebrew 
Syntax,  §  344  a  ;  and  Davidson,  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  62,  63. 
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the  ambush  against  Ai,'  which  Professor  G.  A.  Smith  1 
finds  in  Josh,  viii.,  '  according  to  one  of  which  (verses  3-9) 
the  ambush  consisted  of  30,000  men  and  was  despatched 
to  its  position  by  Joshua  either  from  Gilgal  or  soon 
after  the  main  army  left  Gilgal,  while  according  to  the 
other  (verses  10-14)  the  ambush  consisted  of  5,000  men 
and  was  not  detached  from  the  army  till  the  latter  had 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ai,'  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  docu 
ments.  The  difference  in  the  numbers  may  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  of  a  copyist's  error ;  not  an  unusual 
phenomenon  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  difference  as  to 
the  date  of  despatching  the  ambush  is  removed  if  the 
twelfth  verse  be  translated,  '  Now  Joshua  had  taken  five 
thousand  men  and  set  them  in  ambush.'  '  It  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  artless  Semitic  form  of  narrative,' 
says  Dr.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,2  '  to  recall  a  fact  mentioned 
earlier,  the  effect  of  which  was  now  to  be  seen,'  exactly 
as  above  in  Josh.  iv.  2.  And  besides  verse  1 2,  which  occa 
sions  all  the  trouble  to  the  critic,  is  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  the  Septuagint,  which  simply  states  that  '  the 
ambush  of  the  city  was  to  the  west.'  These  examples 
may  suffice  to  show  how  little  of  solid  ground  for  the 
documentary  hypothesis  can  be  found  in  the  so-called 
double  narratives  of  Scripture. 

(3)  The  third  argument  usually  advanced  in  sup 
port  of  the  documentary  hypothesis  is  derived  from 
the  different  linguistic  features  perceptible  in  different 
portions  of  the  same  book.  The  four  principal  sources 
of  the  Hexateuch,  it  is  said,  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  favourite  words  they  employ  and  the 

1  Modern  Criticism,  p.  49. 

'*  A  Review  of  Prof .  G.  A.  Smith's  '  Modern  Criticism^  p.  u. 
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characteristic  dictions  or  styles  of  writing  they  ex 
hibit — J  being  picturesque  and  theological,  E  didactic 
and  archaeological,  D  hortatory  and  oratorical,  and  P 
legislative  and  statistical.  If  in  a  general  way  this 
description  of  the  documents  be  correct,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  they  should  disclose  considerable  varia 
tion  in  their  terminology ;  indeed  it  would  excite 
wonder  if  they  did  not —  if  a  column  of  statistics  or  a 
code  of  laws  formed  as  pleasant  reading  as  a  popular 
oration,  or  a  lively  and  pictorial  composition  used  the 
same  speech  as  a  dry  and  formal  text-book.  Yet  it  is 
rating  the  abilities  of  these  great  'unknowns  rather  low 
to  take  for  granted  without  definite  information  that 
each  of  these  styles  demanded  a  separate  writer ;  that 
not  one  among  them  could  be  found  capable  of  speaking 
and  writing  in  all  the  four  styles  and  provided  with  a 
vocabulary  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  At  the  present 
day  none  would  be  so  bold  as  to  hint  that  such  a  com 
bination  of  talents  could  not  be  discovered — among  the 
critics  at  least,  if  nowhere  else — and  perhaps  a  little  care 
ful  examination  might  reveal  that  among  the  criticised 
also  a  similar  concurrence  of  mental  endowments  ob 
tained.  Hermann  L.  Strack  :  has  prepared,  as  a  contri 
bution  towards  a  Dictionary  of  the  Hexateuch,  a  list 
of  words,  282  in  number,  and  indicated  by  signs  in 
parallel  columns  the  frequency  with  which  these  words 
occur  in  the  five  sources  J,  E,  D,  P,  and  H.  From  this 
it  appears  that  out  of  the  282  sixty -one  are  common  to  J 
and  E  ;  sixty-five  are  found  in  J  E  and  D  ;  thirty-six  are 
used  alike  by  J  E  and  P  (H),  while  thirty-one  have  a  place 
in  D  and  P  (H).  Does  not  this  look  like  an  argument 
rather  for  different  subjects  treated  by  the  same  author  than 
1  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,  pp.  43-52. 
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for  different  authors  writing  upon  cognate  subjects  ?  At 
all  events  it  proves  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  by  lin 
guistic  experts  on  the  so-called  characteristic  phraseology 
of  the  imaginary  documents,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
buttress  the  critical  theory  by  an  appeal  to  terminology 
is  practically  a  failure.  If  in  two  writings  such  as  J  and 
E  out  of  every  282  words  sixty-one,  i.e.  more  than  a  fifth 
part,  are  the  same,  one  would  be  as  ready  to  conclude 
that  they  emanated  from  the  same  author  as  to  infer  that 
they  proceeded  from  different  pens.  If  the  proportion 
of  common  words  is  not  so  high  in  JE  and  P,  or  in  D 
and  P,  that  is  perfectly  explained  by  the  different  cha 
racters  of  the  compositions,  and,  we  doubt  not,  could  be 
paralleled  in  the  writings  of  modern  authors.  Nor  is  the 
inference  from  the  characteristic  styles  of  writing  as 
cogent  as  the  critics  deem  it.  Indeed,  so  far  as  J  and  E 
are  concerned,  Professor  Driver  finds  it  easier  to  point 
out  their  resemblances  than  their  differences.  Both  of 
them  represent  the  patriarchs  as  building  altars,  erecting 
pillars,  explaining  names,  and  alluding  to  sacred  trees  ; 
both  occupy  '  a  prophetical  standpoint '  and  indulge  in 
'  ethical  and  theological  reflection  ' ;  both  are  '  informed 
on  Egyptian  matters ' ;  both  '  delineate  life  and  cha 
racter  '  and  '  dwell  upon  concrete  particulars.'  In  short, 
both  do  the  same  things,  only  sometimes  it  is  J  who 
excels  and  sometimes  it  is  E.  '  Indeed,'  the  Professor 
candidly  acknowledges,  'stylistic  criteria  alone  would 
not  generally  suffice  to  distinguish  J  and  E.'  As  to  the 
differences  between  JE  and  P,  or  JE  and  D,  or  D  and  P, 
no  one  contests  the  existence  of  such,  but  only  the  ex 
planation  of  them.  Different  writers,  says  the  expert  ; 
different  subjects  (JE  and  P)  or  different  aims  (D  and 
P),  says  the  non-expert.  That  the  compiler  of  the 
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Priests'  Code  could  not  have  written  like  the  Deutero- 
nomist,  had  his  theme  required  it,  is  a  gratuitous  assump 
tion.  Professor  James  A.  Paterson,  D.D.,1  a  disciple 
of  Wellhausen,  writing  of  the  Priests'  Code,  observes  : 
'  Many  of  its  laws  are  put  in  the  second  person  singular, 
a  form  often  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (JE) 
and  in  Deuteronomy  (D),  but  not  usual  in  P.  There 
are  also  many  passages  of  pathetic  beauty  which  are 
utterly  foreign  to  the  matter-of-fact  character  of  P,  but 
which  closely  resemble  in  spirit  and  diction  the  most 
graphic  passages  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Great 
Prophets,  e.g.  Levit  xxvi.  36 :  '  The  sound  of  a  driven 
leaf  shall  chase  them  ;  and  they  shall  flee,  as  one  fleeth 
from  the  sword  ;  and  they  shall  fall  when  none  pursueth.' 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  externalism  that  necessarily 
prevails  in  a  work  dealing  so  largely  with  matters  of 
ritual,  there  are  so  many  traces  of  the  humane  spirit 
that  breathes  through  Deuteronomy  as  to  constitute  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  purely  ceremonial  spirit  of 
the  later  priestly  school.'  In  other  words,  this  is  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  contention  that  different 
authors  are  required  for  D  and  P. 

2.  The  Cons 

Thus  far  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  critical 
hypothesis  have  not  proved  themselves  overpowering,  or 
such  as  to  demand  unconditional  surrender  on  the  part 
of  traditional  opponents.  Whatever  force  may  reside 
in  them  will  probably  not  be  augmented  but  diminished 
by  the  considerations  now  to  be  subjoined. 

( i )  The  precise  contents  and  dates  of  the  documents 
are  still  subject  of  debate  among  the  critics  themselves. 

1  Leviticus  (The  Temple  Bible),  p.  xxix. 
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While  in  the  main  harmony  prevails  as  to  their 
number,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  subjected  to 
several  revisions,  emendations,  and  enlargements,  essen 
tial  differences  still  exist  as  to  their  succession  and 
ages,  as  to  their  fortunes  and  fates  while  existing 
in  isolation,  as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  the 
redactions  they  passed  through,  and  as  to  their  con 
tents.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  of  the  most 
importance.  As  to  order  and  times  of  appearance, 
Wellhausen,  Stade,  Cornill,  Kautzsch,  and  perhaps  the 
majority  of  critical  authorities  arrange  the  five  sources 
thus  :  J  850  B.C.,  E  750  B.C.,  D  621  B.C.,  H  during  the 
Exile,  and  P  after  the  return.  But  other  competent 
scholars  like  Dillmann,  Kayser,  and  Konig  place  E 
before  J,  while  Dillmann  assigns  P  to  an  earlier  age 
than  D,  and  Delitzsch  locates  it  before  the  Exile.  In 
respect  of  extent  and  contents  also  the  experts  are  far 
from  unanimous.  Driver  admits  that  E  cannot  always 
be  distinguished  from  J — which  amounts  to  a  con 
fession  that  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  materials  of 
both.  How  much  of  the  present  Deuteronomy  belongs 
to  the  original  document  is  also  a  moot-point.  A  com 
parison  of  the  parts  assigned  to  P  by  Kautzsch,  Cornill, 
Strack,  and  Driver  will  discover  that  even  here  complete 
unanimity  is  wanting.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we 
reflect  on  the  extremely  subjective  and  often  purely 
arbitrary  considerations  which  determine  the  allocation 
of  particular  verses  and  clauses  to  one  document  rather 
than  to  another. 

(2)   The  character  of  the  documents   when  regarded 
separately^      Confidently  as  the  critics  talk  about  the 

1  Bohl,  quoted  by  Rupprecht,  Die  Anschauung  der  kritischen  Schule 
Wellhausens  vom  Pentateuch,  p.  31. 
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existence  of  these  documents,  they  have  not  yet  furnished 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  why  just  such  documents 
and  no  others  were  prepared  by  their  authors.  Take, 
e.g.,  the  earliest  document  of  the  five,  and  let  the 
quality  of  its  narrative  be  examined,  say,  in  Genesis, 
where  the  evidence  of  its  existence  as  a  document  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  clearest.  Is  it  not  a  little 
startling  to  find  that  the  principal  material  in  this  docu 
ment  is  a  collection  of  stories  that  scarcely  form  pleasant 
reading,  and  that  one  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  nation's 
ancestry  would  hardly  have  been  eager  to  preserve,  but 
would  rather  have  willingly  consigned  to  oblivion  ?  Such 
are  the  stories  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Eve,  the 
murder  of  Abel,  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters 
of  men,  the  shameful  act  of  Ham,  the  deception  of 
Abraham  about  Sarah  and  his  sinful  union  with  Hagar, 
Lot's  hideous  proposal  to  surrender  his  daughters  to  the 
Sodomites  and  his  subsequent  incest  with  these  same 
daughters,  Isaac's  lie  about  Rebekah,  the  craft  of  Jacob 
with  the  story  of  his  wives,  the  ravishing  of  Dinah,  the 
adultery  of  Judah,  and  so  on.  One  wonders  why  a 
patriotic  Judahite  in  Jehoshaphat's  days  should  have 
cared  at  all  to  write  a  book  about  his  forefathers  if  he 
had  nothing  better  to  put  into  it  than  these  discre 
ditable  legends  ;  and  until  some  reasonable  motive  for 
his  doing  so  has  been  discovered  one  may  be  allowed 
liberty  to  doubt  if  he  really  did  it.  As  the  stories  stand 
in  the  existing  narrative,  they  have  an  appropriate  setting 
and  a  recognisable  purpose,  viz.  to  illustrate  the  origin 
and  progress  of  sin  and  to  warn  against  its  seductive 
influences  by  showing  its  power  over  even  good  men  ; 
but  torn  from  their  proper  environment,  and  set  down 
in  a  separate  document,  their  ethical  and  religious  uses 
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are  not  so  apparent.  Then  why  the  second  document 
E  should  have  chosen  the  name  Elohim  (God)  for  the 
Divine  Being  instead  of  Jehovah  (Lord),  why  it  should 
not  have  begun  till  chap.  xx.  with  the  story  of  Abra 
ham  and  Abimelech,  and  why  it  should  have  passed 
over  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  said  nothing  about  his 
marriage  with  Rebekah  and  the  birth  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  and  left  other  items  of  interest  untold  about  the 
patriarchs  needs  explanation.  To  answer  that  these 
things  may  have  been  in  the  original  E  document  will 
not  suffice,  as  one  would  like  to  know  why  the  editor 
who  combined  J  and  E  inserted  the  duplicate  stories 
about  Abraham's  deception  and  Hagar's  flight  and  con 
fined  himself  in  other  parts  to  lifting  scraps  of  para 
graphs  and  sometimes  only  words  out  of  E  ?  It 
excites  suspicion  that  this  E  document  never  really 
existed  anywhere  except  in  the  literary  analyst's 
imagination.  As  for  the  priestly  document  P,  a  point 
requiring  exposition  is  why  its  author  should  have 
mixed  up  with  his  fascinating  tales  about  Abraham 
and  Joseph  so  many  tables  of  dry  and  uninteresting 
statistics  which  after  the  Exile  nobody  could  have  cared 
about,  or  if  anybody  did  he  had  ample  enough  supply 
in  those  of  the  Chronicler.  Besides,  why  should  the 
author  of  this  document  have  said  nothing  about  a  Fall, 
and  a  good  deal  about  a  Flood,  and  recorded  the  over 
throw  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  without  mentioning 
their  wickedness,  and  preserved  the  memory  of  Esau's 
marriages  with  Judith  and  Bashemath,  but  kept 
silence  about  Esau's  birth  and  offered  no  explana 
tion  of  how  Joseph  came  to  be  in  Egypt,  but  simply 
told  that  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  to  Egypt 
unto  Joseph  ?  The  omissions  are  so  numerous  that  it 
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is  hard  to  believe  we  have  in  P  an  independent  and 
original  document  rather  than  an  artificially  manu 
factured  one. 

(3)  A  third  objection  to  the  documentary  hypothesis 
is  that  narratives  either  certainly  known  or  reasonably 
believed  to  be  homogeneous  can  be  split  up  into  subsidiary 
sources  by  exactly  the  same  methods  as  are  used  by  the 
critics  to  disintegrate  the  Hebrew  text}  The  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  has  never  been  suspected,  not  even 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Historical  New  Testament,'  of 
being  a  composite  narrative ;  and  yet  the  late  Professor 
Green,  of  Princeton,  U.S.A.,  has  shown  how  it  may  be 
resolved  into  two  separate  documents. 


A 

Ver.  1 1 .  A  certain  man  had 
two  sons. 

1 2a.  And  the  younger  of  them 
said  to  his  father,  Give  me  the 
portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to 
me. 

13*.  And  not  many  days  after 
the  younger  son  gathered  all 
together  and  wasted  his  sub 
stance  with  riotous  living. 

I4b.  And  he  began  to  be  in 
want. 


i6b.  And  no  man  gave  unto 
him. 


B 

(A  certain  man  had  two 
sons.) 

i2b.  And  he  divided  unto 
them  his  living. 


i3b.  And  (one  of  them)  took 
his  journey  into  a  far  country. 

14*.  And  when  he  had  spent 
all  there  arose  a  mighty  famine 
in  that  country. 

15.  And  he  went  and  joined 
himself  to  a  citizen  of  that 
country,  and  he  sent  him  into 
his  fields  to  feed  swine. 

i6a.  And  he  would  fain  have 
filled  his  belly  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat. 

17.  But  when  he  came  to 
himself  he  said,  How  many 


Green,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  114. 
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20*.  And  he  arose  and  came 
to  his  father  .  .  .  and  he  ran 
and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
him. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  son  said  to 
his  father,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son. 

22.  But  the  father  said  to 
his  servants,  Bring  forth  the 
best  robe  and  put  it  on  him,  and 
put  a  ring  on  his  hand  and 
shoes  on  his  feet. 

24.  For  this  my  son  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again  ;  and 
they  began  to  be  merry. 

25*.  Now  his  elder  son  was 
in  the  field,  and  as  he  came 
and  drew  nigh  to  the  house 

28.  He  was  angry  and  would 
not  go  in,  therefore  came  his 
father  out  and  entreated  him. 

29-32*.  [As  they  stand  in  the 
text.] 


B 

hired  servants  of  my  father's 
have  bread  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  I  perish  here  with  hunger  ! 
1 8.  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,  and  will  say  unto  him, 

Ver.  I9b.  Make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  servants. 

2ob.  And  when  he  was  yet  a 
great  way  off  his  father  saw  him 
and  had  compassion  (on  him). 

23.  And  (he  said),  Bring 
hither  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  it, 
and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry, 


24.  (for)  he  was  lost  and  is 
found. 

25.  And     (the     elder     son) 
heard  music  and  dancing, 

26.  And  he  called  one  of  the 
servants  and  asked  what  these 
things  meant. 

27.  And  he  said  unto   him, 
Thy  brother  is    come,  and  thy 
father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf 
because  he  hath  received  him 
safe  and  sound. 

32b.  He  was  lost  and  is  found. 

Professor  Green  supplies  another  example  of  the 
critical  art  by  resolving  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x.  29-37)  mto  two  independent  narra 
tives,  adding  upon  both  examples  happy  comments, 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  critics. 
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A  slight  exercise  of  similar  ingenuity  will  enable 
the  ordinary  reader  to  resolve  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Luke  into  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  documents, 
precisely  as  the  experts  have  done  with  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  first  chapter  of  Luke, 
as  anyone  may  soon  convince  himself,  is  purely  a  Jeho 
vistic  composition  into  which  a  reviser  has  inserted 
certain  words  and  clauses  from  another  Elohistic 
writing,  as,  e.g.,  '  before  God '  in  vv.  6,  8,  '  their  God '  in 
ver.  1 6,  'that  stands  in  the  presence  of  God'  in  ver.  19, 
'  from  God  '  in  ver.  26,  '  with  God  '  in  ver.  30,  '  God  '  in 
vv.  1 6,  32,  '  Son  of  God  '  in  ver.  35,  '  and  my  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour/  in  ver.  47,  '  and  he  began 
to  speak,  blessing  God '  in  ver.  64,  '  through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,'  &c.  in  vv.  78,  79.  Let  all  these 
insertions  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  the  chapter  with 
out  them  will  read  as  one  continuous  and  complete 
Jehovistic  document.  Again,  let  the  following  passages, 
clauses,  and  words  be  removed  from  the  second 
chapter,  and  an  Elohistic  document  will  appear  which 
a  subsequent  hand  has  interspersed  with  extracts  from 
a  Jehovistic  source  :  vv.  8-20,  22  b  ('  to  present  him  to 
the  Lord  '),  23,  24  (' and,'  '  of  the  Lord  '),  26  ('  Lord's  '), 
29  ('  O  Lord  '),  38  ('  unto  the  Lord  ').  The  Jehovistic 
source  cannot  be  recovered,  as  it  exists  here  only  in  the 
fragments  preserved  in  the  Elohistic  document.  But 
that  such  a  document  stood  at  the  reviser's  command 
cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  If  in  the  Jehovistic 
source  the  word  '  God '  (Elohim)  occurs  (vv.  14, 20),  that 
is  precisely  the  phenomenon  which  presents  itself  in  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Or,  as  suggested  in  a  recently 
published  pamphlet,1  a  different  experiment  might  be 

1  A  Johannine  Document  in  the  First  Chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
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made  in  the  analysis  of  these  chapters.  Recognising 
that  they  '  bear  upon  the  face  of  them  many  signs  of 
unity  of  composition,'  being  '  uniform  in  style  and 
vocabulary,'  the  author  advances  the  idea  that  chap.  i. 
is  the  work  of  a  Christian  editor,  who  has  combined  a 
Johannine  document  descriptive  of  the  birth  of  the 
Baptist  (vv.  5-25,  57-80)  with  a  'Jesus  document 
announcing  to  Mary  the  birth  of  Christ  (vv.  26-33,  3^, 
46~55)>  adding  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  two 
stories  verses  39-45,  46,  verses  34-38  being  perhaps 
inserted  by  a  subsequent  editor.  With  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  this  proposed  disintegration  of  Luke's 
text  the  present  argument  has  no  concern  ;  it  is  ad 
verted  to  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  easily 
higher  critical  methods  may  be  applied  to  other  writings 
than  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  similar  results, 
although  the  writings  in  question  have  all  the  appearance 
of  having  come  from  one  pen. 

(4)  A  fourth  objection  to  the  documentary  hypo 
thesis  as  proposed  by  the  Higher  Critics  arises  from 
the  changes  which  the  Hebrew  text  must,  or  at  least  may, 
have  undergone  since  leaving  the  hands  of  the  writer 
who  first  gave  it  its  completed  form.  This  argument  is 
put  with  much  force  by  Klostermann,1  of  Kiel.  Klos- 
termann  makes  fun  of  the  modern  scientific  analysis  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  set  forth  in  the  Rainbow  Bible  by 
instituting  a  contrast  between  '  the  genial  Astruc '  and  his 
successors,  the  critics  of  to-day.  Astruc,  says  he,  never 
dreamt  of  discrediting  Moses  as  the  author  or  compiler 
of  Genesis,  but  merely  of  skipping  in  imagination  over 
the  3000  years  which  stretched  between  himself  and 
the  lawgiver,  standing  behind  the  lawgiver's  back  as  he 
sat  at  his  writing-table  and  observing  how  he  put 

1  Der  Pentateuch,  pp.  5  ff. 
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together  his  industriously  collected  memoirs  so  as  to 
form  the  book  that  now  lies  before  us  in  the  Penta 
teuch.  His  successors,  the  critics  of  to-day,  without 
more  ado,  leap  over  the  2000  years  which  separate 
them  from  Moses'  heir  the  redactor ;  plant  themselves 
behind  his  stool  as  with  scissors  and  paste  (German 
glue-pencil)  out  of  the  gathered  fragments  of  different 
sorts  he  sets  up  the  Genesis  of  to-day  in  the  Rainbow 
Bible  ;  and  listen  to  him  as  he  skilfully  glues  the  parts 
together  and,  in  benevolent  regard  for  their  interested 
curiosity,  preserves  the  colours  and  leaves  the  seams  un 
covered  so  that  they  (the  critics)  at  their  pleasure  can  take 
the  parts  asunder  again  and  group  them  more  tastefully 
than  before.  Moreover,  adds  Klostermann,  the  critics  of 
to-day  are  at  a  sore  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
Astruc.  To  Astruc  Moses  was  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  whose  personality  and  intentions  were  known 
from  his  writings,  whereas  the  redactor  of  the  critics  is 
absolutely  unknown,  is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  and  is 
inscrutable  as  to  his  purposes,  style,  and  resources.  No 
sooner  does  one  attempt  to  '  nail  him  down  '  as  the  writer 
of  this  or  that  line  than  one  is  told,  '  This  line  is  a  later 
gloss,'  and  '  That  line  is  an  older  interpolation  which 
the  writings  used  by  him  had  experienced  before  his 
time ' ;  and  so  he  glides  off  like  a  ghost.  Then,  even 
could  one  be  sure— which  Klostermann  holds  one  can 
not  be — whether  the  colourings  of  the  text  proceeded 
from  the  original  writers  J,  E,  D,  and  P,  or  from  one  or 
other  or  all  of  the  redactors  Rp  R2,  .  .  .  Rx,  who  will 
guarantee  that  the  text  as  we  now  have  it  has  not  under 
gone  changes  while  being  copied  and  prepared  for  the 
religious  edification  of  the  Church  during  the  course  of 
the  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the  Hebrew 
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restoration  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ?  If  in 
the  text  as  it  left  the  hands  of  the  fifth-century  redactor 
security  is  wanting  that  the  literary  pigments  were  cor 
rectly  laid  on,  who  will  certify  that  that  primitive  copy 
itself  was  not  modified  when  new  copies  came  from  time 
to  time  in  after-years  to  be  prepared  ?  The  reasoning 
has  force  and  renders  it  impossible  to  extend  implicit 
confidence  to  the  text  analysis  of  to-day.  Referring  to 
Klostermann's  work  when  it  first  appeared  the  '  Expo 
sitory  Times'  (June  1891)  said  :  'By  a  skilful  use  of 
the  lower  or  textual  criticism,  Professor  Klostermann  is 
believed  to  have  given  the  Higher  Criticism  the  greatest  ' 
shake  that  it  has  yet  received.'  Klostermann's  own 
theories  are  far  from  being  unassailable  ;  but  his 
criticism  of  the  so-called  sources  of  Genesis  (J,  E,  D, 
and  P)  has  gone  a  long  way  to  discredit  the  documen 
tary  hypothesis. 

NOTE 

ON    THE    HIGHER    CRITICAL    METHOD   OF    BOOK-MAKING 

Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  of  America,  in  his  '  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Hexateuch,'  endeavours  to  justify  this  by  adducing  two  examples 
of  the  same  method  of  composition— one  from  Tatian's 
'  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,'  and  another 
from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  iii.  9-18.  But  several 
points  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  Pentateuch  or  Hexa 
teuch  may  be  noted :  (i)  Tatian  we  know  and  Paul  we  know,  bu 
who  are  R1}  R2,  R3,  .  .  .  and  Rx  ?  Tatian  and  Paul  can  be 
proved  by  credible  testimony  to  have  been  flesh-and-blood 
personalities  ;  but  these  several  successive  redactors  are  purely 
imaginary  characters,  or  at  least  persons  whose  names  their 
contemporaries  have  not  considered  worth  while  handing  down 
to  posterity.  (2)  The  documents  out  of  which  Tatian  and 
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Paul  are  supposed  to  have  copied  were  real  documents  and 
can  be  produced  even  at  this  date,  seventeen  centuries  after 
Tatian  and  eighteen  after  Paul ;  but  those  of  J,  E,  D,  and  P, 
out  of  which  the  R's  compiled  the  Pentateuch,  are  entirely 
hypothetical,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  otherwise 
than  as  integral  parts  of  the  volume  in  which  they  are  now 
found.  (3)  Tatian,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  attempted 
no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  he  had  used  the  four  gospels 
as  sources  out  of  which  to  construct  his  harmony.  Eusebius 
asserts  that  the  title  TO  Sta  rea-crdpwv  was  affixed  to  his  work  by 
Tatian  himself.  If  Paul  incorporated  several  extracts  from 
Old  Testament  books  in  his  epistle,  he  did  not  do  so  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  suggest  that  the  extracts  were  his  own  com 
position,  but  openly  and  directly  told  his  readers  he  was  citing 
the  words  of  others.  '  As  it  is  written '  was  Paul's  signal  that 
the  clauses  following  would  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
But  nothing  like  this  procedure  either  of  Tatian  or  of  Paul 
took  place  in  the  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch  or  Hexateuch. 
Absolute  silence  is  preserved  about  the  use  of  pre-existing 
documents.  That  such  documents  were  used  is  a  discovery 
mainly  of  the  nineteenth  Christian  century. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the 
attempt  to  put  Tatian  and  Paul  in  the  same  category  as  R. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE   BOOK   OF  THE  COVENANT — ITS   MEANING 
AND   DATE 

MODERN  criticism  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
drawn  attention  to  the  existence  in  the  Pentateuch  or 
Hexateuch  of  three  distinct  strata  of  legislation,  which 
are  usually  denominated  the  Sinaitic  Code,  or  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii.  ;  cf.  xxxiv.)  ;  the 
Priests'  Code,  or  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  middle 
books  (Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxv.— xl.,  Leviticus,  and 
most  of  Numbers) ;  and  the  Deuteronomic  Code,  or  the 
law  of  the  central  sanctuary  TDeut.  xii.-xxvi.)  Accord 
ing  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  the  first  of  these  was 
delivered  by  Jehovah  to  Moses  and  by  Moses  to  Israel 
at  Sinai ;  the  second  in  the  same  place  and  shortly  after, 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a  Tabernacle  ;  and 
the  third  by  the  lawgiver  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  at  the 
close  of  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 
Not  one  of  these  statements,  however,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  critics,  is  perfectly  correct,  and  two  of  them  at 
least  are  entirely  erroneous.  Whether  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  in  any  form  was  promulgated  at  Sinai  is 
with  them  uncertain  ;  what  is  fixed  and  unchallengeable 
is  that  it  had  no  existence  as  or  in  a  written  document 
till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  if  even  then,  as  the  conjecture  has  been 
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thrown  out l  that  not  till  two  hundred  years  later  was 
it  incorporated  in  the  prophetical  history  book  (JE). 
The  Deuteronomic  Code  was  neither  constructed  nor 
published  till  the  days  of  Josiah,  about  62 1  B.C.  The 
Priests'  Code  first  saw  the  light  during  the  currency  of 
the  Exile,  and  only  after  the  Exile  assumed  its  complete 
and  final  form.  With  the  Deuteronomic  and  Priests' 
Codes  we  will  deal  in  succeeding  chapters  ;  in  this 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  Sinaitic  Code,  or  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant. 

i.  ITS  MEANING 

Including  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  Exod. 
xx.  xxiii.,  four  distinctive  portions  are  easily  recognised  : 
a  Decalogue  or  moral  law  of  ten  commandments,  an 
ordinance  respecting  altar  building  or  sacrificial 
worship,  a  statute  enjoining  three  annual  feasts,  and 
a  code  of  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  civil  life. 

(i)   The  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  1-17) 

Whether  this  sublime  summary  of  moral  and 
religious  duty  was  propounded  by  Moses  to  Israel  at 
Sinai  or  not  is  still,  as  just  stated,  under  debate  among 
the  critics.  If  it  was,  they  are  confident  it  was  not 
delivered  in  the  form  or  forms  preserved  in  the  Penta 
teuch  ;  neither  was  it  written  down  until,  at  the  earliest, 
the  age  of  Jehoshaphat,  when  the  prophetical  history 
book  made  its  appearance.  The  form  in  which  it 
originally  stood  in  document  E  is  supposed  to  have 
been  this  : — 2 

i.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me. 

1  Baentsch,  Bundesbtich,  p.  122  ;  Marti,  Geschichte  der  Israelitischen 
Religion,  pp.  51,  52.  2  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  'Decalogue.' 
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2.  Thou  shalt   not  make   unto   thee   any   (graven) 
image. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  God  (Jahveh) 
for  a  vain  end. 

4.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  hallow  it. 

5.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou   shalt   not   bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house. 

It  is  usual  to  hold,  after  Wellhausen,  that  an  older 
Decalogue  had  been  published  by  J  in  Exod.  xxxiv. 
14-26,  and  that  this  ran  as  follows  : — 

1.  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god. 

2.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 

3.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  thou  shalt  keep. 

4.  Every  firstling  is  mine. 

5.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks. 

6.  And  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  year's  end. 

7.  Thou   shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice 
with  leaven. 

8.  The  fat  of  my  feast  shall  not  be  left  over  till  the 
morning. 

9.  The  best  of  the  first  fruits  of  thy  land  shalt  thou 
bring  to  the  house  of  Jahveh  thy  God. 

10.  Thou    shalt  not  seethe    a    kid    in    its    mother's 
milk. 

Moreover,  it  is  customary  to  cite  the  ten  words  in 
Deut.  v.  as  a  third  and  later  version  of  the  Decalogue, 
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varying  from  that  of  Exod.  xx.  principally  in  the  reason 
annexed  to  the  fourth  commandment ;  while  the 
crown  is  set  on  critical  ingenuity  by  Dr.  Briggs,1  of 
America,  who  imagines  he  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue  in  all  the  codes  J,  E,  D,  H, 
and  P. 

The  object  of  all  this,  apparently,  is  to  excite  the 
presumption  that  no  such  summary  of  moral  and 
religious  duty  as  the  Decalogue  could  have  been  given 
by  Jehovah  to  Moses,  or  by  Moses  to  the  people,  else  it 
would  not  have  been  transmuted  into  so  many  varying 
forms.  But  may  not  the  varying  forms  be  mostly  the 
creation  of  the  critics'  own  imagination  ?  Why  may 
not  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  two  Decalogues 
existing  in  separate  documents  (Exodus  and  Deutero 
nomy)  be  nothing  more  than  different  expressions  of  the 
same  commandments  by  the  same  speaker  at  different 
times  and  with  different  ends  in  view  ?  If  anyone  can 
persuade  himself  that  Exod.  xxxiv.  14-26  was  an  older 
form  of  Exod.  xx.  1-17,  he  must  be  left  to  his  own 
delusions.  How  even  Exod.  xxxiv.  14-26  can  be  called 
a  Decalogue  at  all  passes  comprehension.  Had  verses 
21  and  23  not  been  left  out  of  reckoning  there  would 
have  been  twelve  commandments  instead  of  ten  ; 2  and 
a  Sabbath  law  was  surely  worthier  to  be  included  in 
a  moral  and  religious  code  than  an  instruction  not  to 
leave  the  fat  of  sacrifice  till  the  morning,  or  an  order 
not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  (or  which  is  still  with  [Briggs]) 
its  mother's  milk.  As  for  Dr.  Briggs'  parallels,  it  is  a 

1  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch,  pp.  189  ff. 

2  Marti  ( Geschichte  &c. ,  pp.   no,   in)  counts  twelve  instead  of  ten, 
and  acknowledges  that  the  attempt  to  find  a  Decalogue  in  Exod.  xxxiv. 
14-26  must  be  given  up. 
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puzzle  at  times  to  discover  on  what  grounds  the 
commandments  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  as, 
e.g.,  i.  command  in  E  :  '  Ye  shall  not  make  with  me  gods 
of  silver '  (Exod.  xx.  23*)  ;  ii.  command  in  E:  '  And  gods 
of  gold  ye  shall  not  make  you  '  (Exod.  xx.  23b).  The 
only  plausible  indication  of  diversity  of  authorship  is 
the  variation  in  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  com 
mandment,  Exodus  basing  the  commandment  on  the 
Creator's  rest  spoken  of  in  Gen.  ii.  1-3 — a  proof,  urge 
the  critics,  that  this  reason  was  appended  by  a  redactor 
after  the  Exile,  when  Gen.  ii.  1-3  was  written — and 
Deuteronomy  appealing  to  Israel's  emancipation  from 
the  house  of  bondage  as  a  strong  motive  for  its  observ 
ance  of  the  law.  But  is  there  really  any  ground  on  this 
account  for  suspecting  difference  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  commandment?  In  Exodus  the  Sabbath  is 
based  on  the  Creator's  rest  as  its  fundamental  reason  : 
'  For  in  six  days '  &c.  In  Deuteronomy  this  reason  is 
not  denied,  but  rather  taken  for  granted  :  '  Keep  the 
Sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee ' — an  unmistakable  reference  to  Exod. 
xx.  8-1 1.  If  it  be  insisted  that  verse  II  was  a  post- 
Exilic  addition  to  the  original  Decalogue,  then  it  should 
also  be  kept  in  mind  that  Deut.  v.  is  by  some  regarded 
as  a  post-Exilic  addition  to  the  original  Deuteronomy 
(see  chap.  i.  p.  9),  in  which  case  the  question  arises 
why  the  two  redactors  (if  there  were  two)  or  the  one 
(if  there  was  only  one)  should  have  assigned  different 
reasons  to  the  same  commandment.  But  if  Deut.  v.  15 
preceded  Exod.  xx.  1 1  the  harder  problem  remains  to 
discover  why  a  priestly  writer  after  the  Exile  should 
have  taken  it  upon  him  to  set  aside  the  reason  for  the 
commandment  given  by  Moses  (unless  of  course  he 
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knew  that  to  be  as  great  a  fiction  as  his  own  !)  and  to 
substitute  another  of  which  nobody  had  ever  heard 
before.  The  truth  is  that  the  moment  one  departs 
from  the  Biblical  view  of  the  situation  that  in  Deut  v. 
Moses  is  only  recapitulating  the  ten  words  of  Exod.  xx. 
— z>.,  without  adhering  to  the  ipsissima  verba,  repeating 
the  substance  of  them — one  becomes  entangled  in  inex 
tricable  confusion  ;  whereas  accepting  the  statements 
as  they  stand  in  the  sacred  volume  every  seeming  dis 
crepancy  vanishes.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Moses  in  Deut.  v. 
does  not  repudiate  or  ignore  the  reason  assigned  to  the 
commandment  in  Exod.  xx.,  but  rather  tacitly  presup 
poses  it  (the  Creator's  rest),  on  the  other  hand  he  does 
not  in  Deuteronomy  append  anything  which  is  not  prac 
tically  involved  in  the  preface  to  the  Decalogue  in  Exodus 
as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy  (Israel's  emancipation)  ;  and 
if  he  emphasises  the  fact  of  Israel's  bondage  in  Egypt 
as  an  argument  why  Israel  should  keep  the  Sabbath, 
that  is  not  to  set  aside  the  fundamental  reason  on  which 
the  Sabbath  law  is  grounded,  but  to  bring  into  promi 
nence  a  subsidiary  reason  of  a  personal  character  why  they 
should  both  themselves  keep  and  allow  their  servants  to 
keep  the  Sabbath.  '  And,'  in  addition  to  the  reason 
formerly  given,  '  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,'  and  that  for  that  reason  also  the 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day — to  rest  thyself  and  let  thy  servants  rest. 

2.  The  Sacrificial  Worship  (Exod.  xx.  23-26) 

Following  on  the  Decalogue  comes  an  ordinance 
relating  to  Divine  service,  which,  after  repeating  in 
shorter  form  the  prohibition  of  idolatry  contained  in  the 
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second  commandment,  furnishes  instructions  as  to  the 
erection  of  altars  and  the  kind  of  offerings — burnt  and 
peace— that  should  be  rendered  thereupon  :  '  An  altar 
of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me  ...  in  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I 
will  bless  thee.' 

Wellhausen's 1  understanding  of  this  is  that  the  altar 
here  referred  to  was  that  neither  of  the  Tabernacle  nor 
of  the  Solomonic  Temple,  but  such  an  altar  as  might  be 
extemporised  anywhere  on  a  mound  of  earth  or  a  heap 
of  unhewn  stones :  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
allowed  many  altars  and  not  merely  one,  in  fact 
attached  no  importance  whatever  to  having  always  the 
same  place  of  sacrifice,  whether  stationary  or  portable  ; 
that  a  choice  of  materials  was  given  presumably  for  the 
construction  of  different  altars  ;  that  such  altars  might 
be  erected  in  any  locality  ;  and  that  in  every  such  locality 
Jehovah  would  come  to  His  worshippers  and  bless  them. 
If  the  clause  'where  I  record  my  name'  seems  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  worship,  Wellhausen  further 
writes,  that  signified  nothing  more  than  that  the  spot 
where  communion  was  held  between  heaven  and  earth 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  arbitrarily  chosen  (though 
it  might  be),  but  as  in  some  way  selected  by  God 
Himself  for  His  service.  Moreover,  Wellhausen  adds 
that  this  law  stood  in  harmony  with  use  and  wont  in 
the  first  historical  period,  in  fact  rooted  itself  therein 
(observe  it  is  not  '  the  use  and  wont '  which  rooted  itself 
in  the  law,  but  conversely  the  law  which  rooted  itself 

1  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  p.  29  ;  cf.  Encyclopedia  Biblica, 
art.  '  Hexateuch,'  by  Wellhausen  ;  Marti,  Geschichte  der  Israelitischen 
Religion,  §  27  ;  and  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  p.  338. 
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in,  i.e.  arose  out  of,  the  use  and  wont)  and  sanctioned  it 
(by  a  kind  of  retrospective  action). 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  gulf  which  separates 
the  two  conceptions  of  this  earliest  law  of  altar  worship. 
The  traditional  view  explains  it  as  having  permitted 
the  Israelite  to  offer  sacrifice  at  any  spot  which  had 
been  or  might  be  consecrated  by  a  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  presence  ;  the  critical  theory  holds  that  the 
intending  worshipper  might  erect  an  altar  anywhere 
and  please  himself  with  the  pious  opinion  that  somehow 
not  he  but  God  had  pitched  upon  the  site.  The  tradi 
tional  understanding  considers  that  the  use  and  wont  of 
subsequent  times,  that,  viz.,  of  sacrificing  at  various  places 
where  God  had  revealed  Himself  either  to  the  patriarchs 
or  others,  was  justified  by  this  law,  and  indeed  owed  its 
rise  and  prevalence  to  this  law.  The  critical  hypothesis 
maintains  that  the  use  and  wont  arose  by  Israel's  appro 
priation  of  Canaanitish  worship-stations,  and  that  the  law 
was  formulated  afterwards  to  lend  a  sanction  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  exactly 
as  the  patriarchal  narratives  in  the  prophetical  history 
book  represented  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  wor 
shipping  at  these  same  shrines.  The  question  therefore 
to  be  determined  is  whether  the  critical  view  is  right. 

So  far  as  the  import  of  the  ordinance  is  concerned 
the  critical  view  cannot  be  sustained.  The  terms  of  the 
statute  clearly  intimate  that  altars  were  permissible 
only  where  God  caused  His  name  to  be  remembered, 
obviously  by  reason  of  a  manifestation  of  His  presence 
in  that  particular  locality.  This  had  been  a  practice  in 
patriarchal  times,  according  at  least  to  the  best  available 
tradition  (to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the  critics). 
Before  Noah  built  his  altar  on  the  slope  of  Ararat, 
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Jehovah  had  remembered  him  and  spoken  to  him. 
Before  Abram  erected  his  at  Sichem,  in  the  plain  of 
Moreh,  Jehovah  had  appeared  to  him.  Before  Isaac 
set  up  his  at  Beersheba  he  had  enjoyed  a  like  theo- 
phany.  Before  Jacob  constructed  his  at  Bethel  God 
had  granted  him  there  an  impressive  manifestation.  It 
is  true  the  patriarchs  did  not  restrict  themselves  to 
such  places,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  Sinaitic  law 
was  not  then  in  force  :  from  the  date  of  its  promulga 
tion,  however,  the  previous  licence  was  to  be  curtailed. 
Accordingly,  before  the  crossing  into  Canaan,  while  the 
tribes  were  yet  in  Moab,  Moses1  is  represented  as  having 
reminded  the  people  of  this  law,  and  after  the  crossing 
Joshua 2  observed  it  at  Ebal.  Gideon 3  at  Ophrah, 
Manoah  4  at  Zorah,  and  David  5  at  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  extemporised  altars  in  places  where  God  had 
appeared  to  them.  If  altars  were  set  up  in  spots  where 
Jehovah  had  not  revealed  His  presence,  it  was  either  be 
cause  of  some  special  necessity  or  it  was  illegal,  and 
neither  exceptional  urgency  nor  illegitimate  transgression 
can  cancel  the  normal  authority  of  a  law  or  prove  that 
it  was  never  given.  The  incontestable  fact  that  the 
people  almost  universally  and  to  the  last  worshipped 
where  they  liked,  on  high  places  and  under  green  trees, 
merely  demonstrated  their  incurable  proneness  to 
idolatry,  but  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  evidence  that 
such  worship  was  legitimate  or  that  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  sanctioned  the  erection  of  altars  anywhere 
and  everywhere  except  for  special  reasons. 

1  Deut.  xxvii.  5.  2  Josh.  viii.  30.  s  Judges  vi.  25,  26. 

4  Judges  xiii.  19,  20.  5  2  Sam    xxiv.  25. 
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3.   The  Annual  Feasts  (Exod.  xxiii.  14-17) 

The  accepted  or  traditional  interpretation  of  these 
is  that  they  were  the  Passover,  or  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread,  which  Jehovah  had  already  commanded  Israel  to 
keep  in  commemoration  of  their  exodus  from  Egypt 
(Exod.  xii.-xiii.),  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  called  here 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  because  it  was  to  be  celebrated  seven 
weeks  after  the  Passover,  and  the  Feast  of  the  First  Fruits 
of  Wheat  Harvest,  because  the  loaves  of  first  fruits  to  be 
offered  were  to  be  made  of  wheaten  flour  (Levit.  xxiii. 
9-21),  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  'the  feast  of 
ingathering  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  gathering  in  of 
the  labours  out  of  the  field,'  which,  like  the  Passover, 
was  a  seven  days'  festival  during  which  the  people 
dwelt  in  booths  (Levit.  xxiii.  42).  The  critical  opinion1 
is  that  these  feasts  were  agricultural  festivals  which 
Israel  took  over  from  the  Canaanites  on  entering  their 
land  and  gradually  transformed  into  religious  celebra 
tions  to  Jehovah,  associating  with  them  the  leading 
events  in  their  history  which  tradition  had  handed 
down,  and  investing  them  with  a  quasi-divine  authority 
by  transferring  their  origin  to  the  wilderness  period  and 
placing  the  necessary  words  of  legislative  enactment 
in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  Himself.  In  other  words, 
as  in  the  preceding  case  of  altar-building  and  sacrifice 
offering,  the  law  of  the  three  annual  feasts  grew  out 
of  the  use  and  wont  instead  of  the  use  and  wont  arising 
out  of  the  law.  The  law  that  these  feasts  should  be 
observed  was  not  enacted  by  Jehovah  or  Moses,  but 
was  manufactured  by  the  unknown  editor  of  the 
Ephraimite  history  book  (E)  in  which  it  first  appeared, 
1  Georg,  Wellhausen,  Benzinger,  Marti,  and  others. 
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or  was  received  by  him  from  some  other  source  equally 
unknown,  or  perhaps,  as  some  suggest,  it  was  inserted 
by  the  reviser   who  combined  J  and  E  into  one  pro 
phetic   history  book    somewhere   about   the  middle  of 
the   seventh   century    B.C.,    i.e.    shortly    before    Josiah 
reached  the  throne  of  Judah.     The  idea  fits  in  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  critical  hypothesis.     If  the  statements 
in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and   Numbers  concerning   these 
feasts  are  not  historical  but  fictitious — if  they  were  not 
uttered  or  authorised  by  Jehovah  or  His  servant  Moses, 
— then  the  agricultural  conception  of  the  festivals  will 
suit  well  enough  ;  the  only  problem  will  be  to  explain 
how  good  men  like  the  authors  or  editors  of  the  history 
book  (JE)  could  imagine   Jehovah   would  be  gratified 
by  their  using  His  name  to   put  a   deception  on  the 
people,  and  how  they  could    expect  the  people  to  be 
taken  in   by  so  transparent  a  hoax.     And  in  point  of 
fact  they  were  not  taken  in,  because,  according  to  the 
critics,  they  did  not  keep  the  feasts  either  three  times  a 
year  or  every  year,  either  before  the  publication  of  the 
law  or  after  it.     And  if  not  before  it,  what  comes  of  the 
critics '  '  use  and  wont '  which  required  to  be  legalised  ? 
And    if  not   after  it,   what    force  is    in   their  favourite 
contention  that  had  the  Priests  '  Code  been  given  by 
Moses  it  would  have  been  faithfully  observed  ? 

4.    The  Civil  Statutes  (Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.  13) 

With  regard  to  these,  Robertson  Smith x  writes  : 
'  You  see  at  once  that  this  is  no  abstract  divine 
legislation.  It  is  a  social  system  adapted  for  a  very 
definite  national  life.  On  the  common  view^many  of  its 

1   The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  "338,  339. 
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precepts  were  immediately  superseded  by  the  Levitical 
or  Deuteronomic  Code  before  they  ever  had  a  chance 
of  being  put  in  operation  in  Canaan.  But  this 
hypothesis,  so  dishonouring  to  the  Divine  Legislator, 
who  can  do  nothing  in  vain,  is  refuted  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  code,  which  undoubtedly  is  as  living  and 
real  a  system  of  law  as  was  ever  written.'  Were  the 
argumentation  in  this  passage  as  convincing  as  the 
language  is  strong  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer. 
But,  characterised  as  it  is  by  the  usual  vice  of  assump 
tion  which  so  seriously  infects  higher  critical  logic, 
it  is  easier  to  dispose  of  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
To  begin  with,  one  does  not  '  see  at  once  that  this  is 
no  abstract  divine  legislation.'  That  it  is  no  abstract 
legislation,  regularly  and  systematically  codified  in  a 
book  of  jurisprudence,  may  be  obvious  enough  ;  but 
why  this  should  prove  the  legislation  not  to  be  divine 
is  not  so  apparent.  One  would  rather  draw  the 
opposite  conclusion  that  its  non-abstract  and  un- 
systematised  form  argued  its  divinity.  Man-made  law 
is  usually,  like  man-made  theology  and  man-made 
gardens,  very  orderly  and  very  clean  cut,  shaped  after 
patterns  and  laid  out  in  squares  and  other  artificial 
figures  ;  but  God's  theology  is  like  His  gardens,  which 
grow  free  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted  and  the  nature  of  the 
environment  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  and,  like 
God's  gardens  in  nature  and  God's  theology  in  Scripture, 
God's  civil  legislation  is  mostly  concrete  and  fitted  to 
individual  cases  and  particular  situations  as  these  arise. 
Yet  all  this  it  might  be  and  at  the  same  time  constitute 
a  social  system  adapted  for  a  very  definite  national  life. 
The  best  legislation  both  for  nations  and  for  individuals 
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is  not  that  which  puts  either  into  a  kind  of  legal  strait- 
jacket,  that  compels  either  to  live  by  rule  and  compass, 
to  speak  and  think  and  act  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
statutes  and  magisterial  regulations,  but  that  which,  after 
laying  down  general  principles,  is  flexible  enough  to 
admit  of  freedom  in  the  nation  or  individual,  and 
capable  of  readjustment  to  alterations  in  circumstance 
and  condition.  But  exactly  of  this  sort  are  the  few 
simple  rules  and  regulations,  statutes  and  judgments, 
laid  down  in  this  code.  Suitable  for  the  wilderness 
life  of  Israel,  they  were  likewise  in  the  main  adapted 
for  its  settled  existence  in  Canaan.  If  they  required 
adjustment  in  some  particulars  to  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Canaan,  that  did  not  argue  them  the 
less  divine  in  their  origin.  Had  they  not  been 
capable  of  such  adjustment  they  might  have  been  of 
man's  making  ;  they  could  hardly  have  been  of  God's. 
To  suppose  that  they  were  or  could  be  altered  is  not 
'dishonouring  to  the  Divine  Legislator,'  but  the 
opposite. 

2.  ITS  DATE 

As  already  indicated,  the  critics  are  all  but  unani 
mous  in  setting  their  seal  to  Wellhausen's  dictum  that 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  with  its  legislation  about 
altars  and  feasts,  first  saw  the  light  either  in  the  ninth 
or  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  had  no  connection  with 
either  Jehovah  and  Moses,  or  with  the  wilderness  and 
Sinai  beyond  what  its  authors  gave  it.  Decided,  how 
ever,  as  this  pronouncement  is,  there  are  not  a  few 
obstacles *  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance. 

1  Moller,  Historische-kritische  Bedenken  gegen  die  Graf-  Wellhausensche 
Hypothese,  pp.  93-99. 
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(1)  The  non-observance  of  the  law  after  its  publica 
tion,  as  just  stated,  is  a  serious  difficulty.     On  critical 
principles    it    ought    to    have    been    observed,    more 
especially  when  put  forth  under  the  combined  autho 
rity  of  Jehovah  and  Moses.     But  evidence  is  completely 
wanting  that  even  the  Passover  was  observed  in  conse 
quence  of  the   statute   contained  in    the  Book  of  the 
Covenant.     Josiah's  Passover  (2  Kings  xxiii.  22)  was 
not  prompted    by    the  Book    of  the  Covenant  but  by 
Hilkiah's  book  of  the  law,  which,  say  the  critics,  was 
Deuteronomy.     And  certainly  no  trace  is  discernible  of 
the  feast  of  weeks  and  of  the  feast  of  ingathering  from 
the  eighth  century  downwards. 

(2)  The  non-mention  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
by  subsequent   writers    is    also    unaccountable   on    the 
principles  of  the  critics.     Isaiah  (chap,  i.),  Amos  (chap, 
v.),  and  Hosea  (chap,  ii.)  contain  allusions  of  a  general 
sort  to  feasts,  but  give  no  indication  that  these   were 
the  feasts  described  in    this   book.       Even    Ezekiel    is 
silent  about  the  feast  of  weeks  (chap,  xlvi.)     Hence,  if 
one  may  argue  as  the  critics  do  about  the  non-existence 
of  the  Priests'  Code  because  not  alluded  to  in  the  history 
books,    except  in  interpolations    by  the  redactors,  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  should  be  declared  post-Exilic, 
because  in  no  prae-Exilic  book  is  it  referred  to — not  even 
in  a  clause  from  a  redactor  !     And  in  confirmation  of 
this  the  fact  may  be  pointed  out  that  Ezekiel    (chap, 
xliii.  17)  actually  puts  steps  to  his  altar — a  thing  which 
the  Book    of  the    Covenant    expressly  forbids.     What 
proof  could  be  clearer  or  more  convincing  that  Ezekiel 
was  not  aware  of  any  such  legislation  as  that  of  Exodus 
xx.  26? 

(3)  Moreover,  how  could  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Amos, 
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Hosea,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah  have  denounced  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  so  peremptorily  and  warmly,  as  the 
critics  allege  they  did,  if  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  had 
shortly  before  sanctioned  them  ?  Manifestly,  again, 
these  prophets  were  not  aware  of  its  existence.  The 
critics  must  be  wrong  in  having  dated  it  before  the 
Exile.  Why  did  not  such  sharp-sighted  investigators 
perceive  their  mistake  ?  To  be  sure  it  is  not  too  late  to 
correct  it !  The  ninth  or  eighth  century  will  not  do  for 
the  date.  The  book  must  be  shifted  either  backwards 
to  where  old  Moses  or  somebody  for  him  placed  it,  or 
forwards  to  the  Exile,  where  it  would  be  post  horam,  too 
late,  unnecessary,  and  out  of  place. 

(4)  Again,  it  requires  explanation  why  the  occasion 
of  this  the  earliest  code's  publication  has  not  been  as 
carefully  preserved  as  the  occasions  on  which  the 
Deuteronomic  and  Priests'  Codes  were  given  to  the 
world  or  the  Church.  With  the  former  of  these 
Hilkiah's  name  has  been  associated,  and  with  the  latter 
that  of  Ezra ;  but  with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  no 
name  has  been  connected.  And  yet  in  some  respects 
the  issuing  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  its 
legislation  formed  the  most  important  transaction  of  the 
three.  It  was  the  making  of  a  new  departure  in  Israel, 
the  inauguration  of  a  practice  which  came  to  be 
frequently  repeated,  by  the  Deuteronomist,  by  the 
author  of  the  Law  of  Holiness,  and  by  the  compiler  of 
the  Priests'  Code.  It  was  the  first  codification  of  law, 
and,  simple  as  it  was,  constituted  an  epoch-making 
event.  To  leave  the  name  of  the  great  jurist  who  first 
suggested  the  idea  to  perish  from  the  roll  of  fame  was 
hardly  as  thoughtful  on  the  part  of  the  Ephraimite 
writer  E  as  might  have  been  expected :  when  his 
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brother  author  in  Judah,  J,  had  immortalised  Enoch,  the 
first  city-builder  ;  Jabal,  the  first  cattle-dealer  ;  Jubal,  the 
first  harpist  and  organist ;  and  Tubal-cain,  the  first 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  it  was  too  bad  in  him  to 
overlook  the  first  maker  of  laws.  The  case  is  worse 
if  the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  as  some 
suppose,  was  J  himself.  And  even  more  reprehensible 
was  it  on  the  part  of  the  redactor  who  united  J  and  E 
not  to  repair  the  omission  when  by  this  time  the 
Deuteronomic  Code  was  published  with  the  names  of 
Hilkiah,  Shaphan,  Josiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Huldah 
attached  as  its  sponsors.  Why  !  such  behaviour  would 
only  find  a  parallel  to-day  if  scientific  writers  resolved 
to  say  nothing  about  James  Watt  and  George  Stephen- 
son,  but  proclaimed  the  glories  of  the  second-rate 
copyists  of  these  distinguished  discoverers  and  inventors, 
or  if  in  after-years  ecclesiastical  historians  were 
to  pass  over  in  silence  the  real  founders  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Reuss,  Graf,  Kuenen,  and 
Wellhausen,  and  accord  all  the  glory  of  it  to  Cornill  and 
Kautzsch,  Driver  and  Adam  Smith. 

(5)  And  once  more,  since  the  publication  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  was  the  first  experiment  in  law-making, 
why  should  the  thought  have  presented  itself  of 
carrying  back  the  legislation  to  the  wilderness,  and  in 
particular  to  Moses  ?  According  to  the  critics,  this 
earliest  code  was  designed  to  legitimate  sacrificial 
practices  and  religious  festivals  that  had  grown  up 
amongst  an  agricultural  and  settled  population,  and  yet 
it  is  represented  as  having  originated  amongst  a  crowd  of 
nomads  who  roamed  through  the  desert  with  their 
flocks  and  had  almost  no  acquaintance  with  ploughing 
and  sowing  and  reaping.  And  then,  since  up  till  the 
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time  of  the  publication  of  this  code  it  had  not  occurred 
to  any  writer  to  carry  back  the  national  institutions  to 
Moses,    how    did    the   thought   present    itself  to   the 
publisher  of  this  code  to  put  his  legislation  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrew  leader,  who,  if  the  critics  are  correct,  he 
must  have  known,  was  no  legislator  ?     The  compilers  of 
Deuteronomy  and  of  the  Priests'  Code  had  his  example 
to  guide  them  ;  but  with  him  the  idea  must  have  been 
original.      It  can  hardly  be  urged  that  in   his  day,  or 
even  after,  the  practice  was  common  of  representing  the 
son  of  Amram  as  the  source  of  all  Israel's  characteristic 
observances.     Marriage  was  about  the  same  time  traced 
back  to  the  union  of  Adam  and  Eve.     The  eating  of 
flesh  was   afterwards  derived    from  the  days  of  Noah. 
Circumcision  was  declared  to  be  as  old  as  the  age  of 
Abraham.     The  Sabbath  had  come  down  from  Creation. 
Why  this  comparatively  insignificant  ordinance  about  the 
building  of  altars  and  the  keeping  of  feasts  should  have 
been  associated  with  the  name  of  Moses  rather  than  of 
David   or  Abraham  or   Noah  wants  clearing  up.     To 
say  that  he  received  the  honour  as  well  of  having  pro 
mulgated  the  Decalogue  only  increases  the  perplexity. 
For  if  the  Decalogue  never  existed  till  this  code  was 
published,1  and  if  an  ancient  setting  was  demanded  for 
it,  one  would  naturally  have  reasoned  that  it  also,  like 
marriage  and  the  Sabbath,  should  have  been  referred 
for  origin  to  the  beginning  of  human  history.     That  it 
was  not  makes  one  think    that  after  all  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  came   from   the   person   to   whom  it  is 
ascribed  in  the  Hebrew  narrative. 

(6)    Still    further,   if  the    Book    of    the    Covenant 
emanated    from  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.C.  '  and 

1  W.  E.  Addis,  art.  '  Decalogue'  in  Encyclopedia  Biblica, 
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continued  to  be  the  only  codified  collection  of  laws,  one 
cannot  help  wondering,'  writes  Moller,  '  why,  at  a  time 
when,  according  to  the  critics,  poetry,  history-writing, 
and  prophesying  had  long  been  in  bloom,  legal  precepts 
should  have  appeared  in  so  limited  a  measure  when 
otherwise  they  are  accustomed  to  be  first  developed, 
altogether  irrespective  of  this,  that  notwithstanding  Well- 
hausen's  raillery,  Hosea  viii.  12  cannot  be  explained 
without  violence  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing 
that  already  in  Hosea's  time  a  multitude  of  codified 
ordinances  were  in  existence.  And  in  addition  to  this 
it  remains  inexplicable  why  the  development  of  law 
was  not  now  carried  instantly  further,  but  stopped  for 
several  centuries  until  62 1  B.C.,  and  why  people  satisfied 
themselves  so  long  with  the  pair  of  prescriptions  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant.' 

(7)  And  lastly,  why  should  this  practice  of  worship 
ping  anywhere  and  everywhere  at  will  require  to  be 
legitimated  by  a  special  code  if,  as  the  critics  maintain, 
it  had  never  been  looked  upon  as  wrong  ?  While  if  it 
was  wrong,  it  is  barely  credible  that  good  men  would 
represent  Jehovah  as  legalising  what  was  quite  against 
His  will. 

On  these  grounds  and  others  that  might  be  specified 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  hold  that  a  better  case  has 
been  made  out  for  the  late  date  than  for  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE   BOOK   OF   DEUTERONOMY— PIOUS   FRAUD 
OR   HONEST   WRITING? 

THE  critical  hypothesis  with  regard  to  this  is  that  the 
first  draught  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  that 
found  by  Hilkiah  the  priest  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  that  this  book  most  likely  con 
tained  no  more  than  chaps,  xii.-xxvi.,  though  some 
hold  it  embraced  the  antecedent  chapters,  and  that  it 
was  composed  either  at  or  shortly  before  the  time  at 
which  it  was  discovered  (see  on  this  Part  I.  chap,  i.) 
This  hypothesis  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine.  If  true, 
then  we  shall  leave  Cornill  and  Cheyne  to  settle 
between  themselves  whether  the  fifth  book  of  Moses 
should  be  designated  a  pious  fraud  or  a  needful 
illusion,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  no 
fraud  can  be  pious  or  illusion  needful  even  though  per 
petrated  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  service  of 
religion,  and  cherishing  the  suspicion  that  the  Divine 
Being  does  not  entertain  so  favourable  an  opinion  as 
the  critics  do  concerning  fraud  and  illusion,  or  in  plain 
language  lying  and  chicanery — '  Ye  know  that  no  lie 
is  of  the  truth'  (i  John  ii.  21) — as  instruments  for  pro 
moting  His  glory  and  advancing  His  kingdom  among 
men.  If  the  critical  hypothesis  should  turn  out  false,  or 
even  fail  to  establish  itself,  then  hope  will  remain  that,  after 
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all,  the  obscurantists  in  their  ignorance  may  be  right  in 
the  main,  and  the  credit  of  Moses  restored. 

Was  Hilkiah's  book  of  the  law,  the  fifth  book  of 
Moses,  in  its  original  or  extended  form  ;  and  if  so,  when 
was  it  written  ?  are  the  points  to  be  investigated.  They 
constitute,  as  is  well  known,  the  principal  fortress,  the 
central  stronghold,  of  the  whole  critical  theory.  If 
this  can  resist  attack,  then  victory  will  lie  with  the  critics  ; 
if  it  is  captured,  then  they  must  needs  surrender. 

i.  Hilkiah's  Book  of  the  Law 

Was  this  Deuteronomy,  in  part  or  in  whole  ? 

The  view  that  it  was,  which  was  started  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  Jewish  rabbi  and 
taken  up  by  Paine,  the  author  of  '  The  Age  of  Reason,' 
was  thrust  into  prominence  in  the  theological  world  by 
De  Wette,  Vatke,  Georg,  Bohlen,  Graf,  Reuss,  Kuenen, 
and  Wellhausen.  It  is  now  a  commonplace  with  the 
entire  school  of  critics.  Cornill,  Kautzsch,  Driver 
Cheyne,  Smith,  Moore,  and  other  present-day  adherents 
of  these  German  scholars  proclaim  it  as  an  epoch- 
making  discovery  in  Biblical  science  and  the  surest 
revelation  of  Divine  truth.  The  arguments  by  which 
this  gospel  is  supported  are  these,  as  enunciated  by 
Kuenen  l  and  repeated  by  his  followers  : — (i)  the  names 
by  which  Hilkiah's  book  was  designated  ;  (2)  the  state 
ments  which  were  made  concerning  .its  size  ;  (3)  the 
severe  threatenings  it  is  said  to  have  contained  ;  (4)  the 
law  relating  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover  which  occurs 
in  it ;  and  (5)  especially  the  tendency  of  its  precepts, 
which  comes  to  light  most  plainly  in  the  reformation 

1    The  Religion  of  Israel,  ii.  1 6,  17. 
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which    was   founded   on    them.      What   value   can   be 
attached  to  these  must  now  be  ascertained. 

(i)  The  names  of  Hilkiah's  book  were  two— the 
Book  of  the  Law  (2  Kings  xxii.  8,  1 1)  and  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  21).  The  book  of  the 
law  is  a  phrase  which  is  found  more  than  once  in 
Deuteronomy,  arid  always,  it  is  said,  refers  to  Deutero 
nomy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  occurs  four  times  (xxviii. 
61,  xxix.  21,  xxx.  10,  and  xxxi.  26),  and  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  every  time  it  signifies  Deuteronomy  alone. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Cornill  excludes  every  one  of 
these  passages  from  the  original  book  of  Deuteronomy 
and  ascribes  them  to  the  redactor,  who,  after  the  Exile, 
imparted  to  it  its  final  form  and  combined  it  with  JE, 
and  that  Kautzsch  regards  the  last  three  as  later 
additions.  In  either  case  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that 
the  phrase  in  question  did  not  in  these  instances  at 
least  apply  to  the  completed  form  of  Deuteronomy,  or 
even  to  the  volume  resulting  from  its  combination  with 
JE.  Then,  letting  xxviii.  61  stand  as  part  of  Hilkiah's 
book,  is  it  beyond  debate  that  '  the  book  of  this  law ' 
which  appears  in  it  meant  Deuteronomy  alone  ?  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passage  suggests  the  oppo 
site.  The  writer  introduces  Moses  as  threatening  that 
Jehovah  would  bring  upon  Israel,  if  disobedient,  along 
with  '  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt '  •'  every  sickness  and 
every  plague  which  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  this 
law.'  Now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exigencies  of 
criticism,  would  any  fair-minded  interpreter  have  hesi 
tated  to  conclude  that  this  implied  that  the  diseases  of 
Egypt  had  been  written  in  the  book  of  this  law  ?  But, 
except  in  Exodus,  not  a  whisper  is  heard  of  these 
diseases.  Hence,  not  Deuteronomy  alone,  but  Exodus 
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as  well  must  have  been  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah. 
Again,  '  the  book  of  the  covenant '  is  a  phrase  which  is 
not  used  at  all  in  Deuteronomy,  and  only  once  in 
Exodus  (xxiv.  7).  Of  course  the  critics  interject  that 
Hilkiah's  Book  of  the  Covenant  was  totally  different 
from  that  mentioned  in  Exodus  ;  that  this  difference  is 
so  apparent  as  to  '  need  no  showing,' :  and  in  fact  that 
'  Deuteronomy  is  entirely  silent  respecting  the  Sinaitic 
covenant-book  and  its  acceptance.'  It  is,  however, 
dangerous  to  rely  on  vehement  assertions  by  the  critics 
without  putting  them  to  the  proof;  and  on  looking  into 
chap.  iv.  13  and  23,  which,  according  to  some,2  formed 
part  of  the  original  Deuteronomy,  the  reader  will  find 
two  distinct  allusions  to  the  Sinaitic  covenant ;  and  one 
critic 3  inadvertently  admits  that  if  there  was  a  covenant 
at  Sinai  there  may  have  been  a  book  in  which  the  words 
of  the  covenant  were  written  down,  while  another4  con 
cedes  that '  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  idea  of  Moses 
having  written  some  documents  and  even  a  book  of  the 
covenant,'  though  he  thinks  '  we  must  not  hope  to  be 
able  to  designate  any  we  possess  as  certainly  Mosaic  in 
their  phraseology.'  All  this,  however,  is  a  manifest 
attempt  to  evade  the  natural  inference  that  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  2  Kings  was 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  which  had  been  begun  at  Sinai  ; 
and  in  any  case,  if  the  names  assigned  to  Hilkiah's  book 
are  an  indication  of  its  contents,  they  speak  as  much  for 
Exodus  as  for  Deuteronomy — it  might  even  be  contended 
more. 

(2)  The  size  of  Hilkiah's  book  is  not  so  often  paraded 

1  Cheyne,  Jeremiah :  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  53,  note  3. 

2  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  87. 

3  Schultz,  Alt-testamentliche  Theologie,  p.  404. 

4  Kautzsch,  Outline,  &c.,  p.  8, 
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as  an  argument  for  its  identification  with  Deuteronomy 
as  was  wont.  Hilkiah's  book,  the  critics  said,  was  read 
through  at  a  sitting,  and  twice  in  a  single  day,  by 
Shaphan,  once  to  himself  and  a  second  time  to  the  king, 
and  so  it  could  not  have  been  the  entire  Pentateuch,  but 
must  have  been  Deuteronomy  in  its  shortened  or  original 
form  (xii.-xxvi.)  But  here,  again,  a  glance  into  the  text 
of  Scripture  disposes  of  this  flimsy  reasoning.  Neither 
in  Kings  nor  in  Chronicles  is  a  syllable  found  about 
reading  the  book  through  at  a  sitting.  The  Chronicler 
states  that  Shaphan  read  in  the  book  ;  the  author  of 
Kings  that  he  read  the  book — which  he  might  easily 
have  done  without  reciting  it  all.  Wellhausen :  perceives 
this  and  recognises  that  the  Chronicler  believed  Hilkiah's 
book  was  the  whole  Pentateuch.  To  be  sure  the 
Chronicler  is  not  of  much  account  with  the  critics,  but 
it  should  count  for  something  that  that  was  probably 
the  opinion  held  by  the  men  of  his  day  who  knew  the 
story  of  the  book. 

(3)  The  threatenings  against  disobedience,  which 
the  book  is  declared  to  have  contained,  are  commonly 
adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  book  was 
Deuteronomy.  Now  that  terrible  denunciations  against 
Israel,  should  she  lapse  into  idolatry,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Deuteronomy  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible  no  one  denies  ; 
and  if  Josiah  read  chap,  xxviii.,  one  is  not  surprised 
that  he  rent  his  clothes  in  consternation  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
chap,  xxviii.  did  not  belong  to  the  original  Deuteronomy  ; 
and  in  chaps,  xii.-xxvi.,  or  even  in  chaps,  i.-xxvi.,  the 
word  '  curse '  intrudes  only  in  chaps,  xi.  26,  28,  29 ;  xxi. 
23  ;  and  xxiii.  5 — in  the  last  two  places  with  different 

1  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  p.  208. 
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meanings — and  the  curses  themselves  not  at  all.  At 
first  this  absence  of  malediction  from  Deuteronomy 
xii.-xxvi.  was  not  observed  ;  when  it  came  to  be  noticed 
the  critical  position  was  so  far  adjusted  as  to  throw  into 
Hilkiah's  book  chap,  xxviii.  1-68  (Kautzsch),  or  chap, 
xxviii.  1-46,  which  provided  a  plentiful  supply  of  impre 
cations  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  on 
critical  principles  this  chapter,  which  distinctly  predicts 
the  Exile,  could  have  been  composed  before  that  event 
— in  which  case  it  could  not  have  been  in  Hilkiah's 
book.  Cornill  recognises  this  and  declines  to  admit 
chap,  xxviii.  to  Hilkiah's  book,  but  falls  back  on  a 
supposition  of  his  own  that  following  on  chap.  xxvi. 
there  must  have  been  a  leaf  containing  threatenings 
for  disobedience,  else  Josiah's  agitation  and  alarm  were 
altogether  superfluous.  What  has  become  of  this  extra 
sheet  Cornill  does  not  know,  and  neither  does  any  other 
person.  Perhaps  it  never  existed  except  in  Cornill's 
imagination.  It  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  Josiah  had 
the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy  in  his  hand,  chap, 
xxviii.  inclusive  ;  and  considering  that  Leviticus,  in  chap, 
xxvi.  14-46,  contains  language  of  an  equally  minatory 
character,  it  is  quite  beyond  a  critic's  power  to  tell 
whether  this  book  also  may  not  have  been  in  the  king's 
hand,  and  whether  his  eye  may  not  have  lighted  on  the 
scathing  and  withering,  denunciatory  and  terrifying, 
sentences  of  the  indicated  passage.  Some  may  even  be 
disposed  to  think  that  Levit.  xxvi.,  rather  than  Deut. 
xxviii.,  was  the  section  of  Hilkiah's  law-book  that 
horrified  the  king ;  and,  whether  they  are  right  in  this 
or  not,  it  is  clear  the  critics  cannot  get  rid  of  this  as 
a  possible  alternative  to  their  theory  except  by  declaring 
Levit.  xxvi.  post-Exilic  on  the  ground  of  its  vivid  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  woes  actually  endured  in  captivity  ;  but,  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  as  already  stated,  Deut.  xxviii. 
is  entitled  to  be  relegated  to  the  same  sad  period. 

(4)  The  observance  of  the  Passover  by  Josiah  and 
his  people  is  next  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  Hilkiah's 
book  was  Deuteronomy.     But  how  the  critics  came  to 
learn  anything  about  Josiah's  Passover  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  celebrated  '  as  it  was  written  in  the  book  of 
this  covenant,'  which  had  been  brought  under  his  notice 
by  Hilkiah,  and  celebrated  with  such  magnificence  that 
nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  in  Jerusalem  '  from  the 
days  of  the  judges  that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the 
days  of  the  kings  of  Judah'  (2  Kings  xxiii.  21,  22) — a 
significant  clause  this  last  which  seems  to  imply,  and 
critics  should  note  it,    that  the  Passover  as  a  national 
and  not  merely  as  a  domestic  festival  in  some  fashion 
or  other  had  been  continuously  or  intermittently  holden 
from  the  days  of  the  Judges   onward  ; — but    how  the 
critics    came   to   learn    anything   about   the   details  of 
Josiah's  Passover  is  a  puzzle.     These  details  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Chronicler,  but  of  course  the  critics 
would  not  deign  to  consult  him,  since,  as  Kuenen  '  says, 
'  the  Chronicler,  where  he  stands  alone/  as  he  does  in 
this  instance,    'deserves    no   credit.'     Yet  (as  Kuenen, 
almost   in   the   same   breath,   adds,  '  The   unhistorical 
statements  of  the  Chronicler  are  nevertheless  of  great 
value')  it  is  just  possible  the  critics  may  have  derived 
their  information  from    this   untrustworthy  source.     If 
they  did,  this  is  what  they  must  have  found  :  ( i )  that 
Josiah    killed   the    Passover  on   the  fourteenth  day  of 
the    first    month    (2    Chron.   xxxv.    i) ;   (2)   that   the 
Levites   were   consecrated   as  assistants  to   the  priests 

1   The  Religion  of  Israel,  iii.  71. 
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(ver.  6) ;  and  (3)  that  while  the  Levites  did  the  killing 
and  the  flaying  of  the  sacrificial    animals,   the  priests 
did    the    sprinkling    of    the    blood    upon     the     altar 
(ver.   n).      The  natural  inference  is  that  these  were  the 
characteristics    of   Josiah's    Passover    which    made    it 
accord  with  the  prescriptions   of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
by  Moses,  and  not  merely,  as  Kautzsch  insinuates,  the  cir 
cumstance  that  it  was  celebrated  '  by  the  whole  people 
at   the   central   sanctuary.'      Where,   then,   did    Josiah 
learn  these  arrangements  about  the  inauguration  day, 
the   consecration   of   the   Levites,  and    the  division  of 
labour  between  them  and  the  priests  ?    Not  in  Deute 
ronomy,  which  mentions   none   of    these    things !      If 
Josiah  read  about  the  day  in  Hilkiah's  book,  that  book 
must  have  contained  Exodus  (xii.  6),  or  Leviticus  (xxiii. 
5),  or  Numbers  (ix.  3,  5,  n,  xxviii.   16),  or  perhaps  all 
three,  since  in  these  alone  the  day  is  specified.     The 
rite  is  explained  in  Numbers  (viii.  5,  ff.)  and  nowhere 
else.     The  work  is  divided  in  Leviticus  (i.  5,  u,  iii.  2,  8, 
13,  vii.  2,  [4,  &c.)  and  Numbers  (iii.  6-9,  viii.   19,  &c.), 
but  not  in  Deuteronomy.     In  face  of  facts  like  these  is 
it  not  almost  a  moral  certainty  that,  whether  Hilkiah's 
book  embraced  Deuteronomy  or  not,  it  must  also  have 
included  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  ?     At  any  rate 
they  should  make  it  less  easy  for  the  critics  to  dog 
matise  about  Hilkiah's  book  of  the  law  being  the  fifth 
book   of  Moses   alone.      To   answer  that   the   middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  these  passages  occur 
were  not   composed  till  after  the  Exile   is  to  beg  the 
question  in  dispute  (see  chap.  vi.).     Besides,  if  they  were 
not,  the  critics  must  account  for  Josiah's  knowledge  of 
the   day,  of  the  rite,   and  of  the  divided  work.     Did 
Josiah  invent  these,  or   remember  that  Hezekiah   had 
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followed  much  the  same  plan  (2  Chron.  xxx.)?  And 
must  Josiah  or  Hezekiah  rather  than  Moses  be  regarded 
as  the  human  author  of  the  Passover  ritual  ?  The  critics 
are  in  a  cleft  stick.  Either  Hezekiah  or  Josiah  fixed 
the  day,  devised  the  rite,  and  divided  the  labour  of  his 
own  accord,  or  each  read  about  these  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  by  Moses,  which  must  have  been 
the  whole  Pentateuch.  Should  the  critics  elect  to  fall 
back  on  the  cheap  expedient  of  discrediting  the 
Chronicler  by  reminding  us  that  his  allusions  to  past 
history  are  never  accurate,  then  the  critics  know 
nothing  about  Josiah's  Passover  any  more  than  about 
Hezekiah's,  and  can  deduce  no  argument  whatever  from 
it  relative  to  Hilkiah's  book  or  Deuteronomy. 

(5)  Josiah's  reformation  is  the  last  argument  on 
which  reliance  is  placed  to  vindicate  the  critical  hypo 
thesis  now  being  reviewed.  According  to  the  history  in 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  as  a  consequence  of  what  was 
read  from  Hilkiah's  book,  Josiah  entered  on  a  fierce 
crusade  against  the  idolatrous  practices  of  his  subjects, 
throwing  down  the  heathen  altars,  breaking  the  images 
and  other  instruments  of  abomination,  and  shutting  up 
local  sanctuaries  where  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
worship  Jehovah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4-24).  Wherefore  the 
reasoning  of  the  critics  is,  that  such  relentless  icono- 
clasm  as  the  King  exhibited  could  only  have  been 
inspired  by  the  fervid  denunciations  which  resound 
through  Deuteronomy  (iv.  15-23,  25,  28,  xi.  16,  17,  28, 
&c.) ;  and  it  is  frankly  conceded  that  no  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  more  calculated  than  these  to  excite 
in  the  monarch's  bosom,  or  foster  if  already  there,  a 
feeling  of  hostility  against  the  images,  high  places, 
groves,  and  other  monuments  of  idolatry  with  which 
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Jerusalem  and  Judah  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
were  desecrated  ;  yet — the  contention  is  fair — had  the 
fifth  book  of  Moses  not  then  been  written,  or  not  then 
come   to   light,  it   is  certain  that  from  the  other  four 
books,  supposing  them  to  have  been  written,  the  sinful- 
ness  of  idolatry,  the  illegality  of  high  places,  and  the 
righteousness  of  such  a  campaign  as  he  had  undertaken 
might  easily  have  been  learnt.     In  particular  the  king 
might  have  justified  his  hewing  down  of  the  Asherim 
by  an   appeal  to  Exod.    xxxiv.   13;  his  demolition    of 
images  by  citing  Exod.  xxxiii.  24,  or  Levit.  xxvi.  30 ; 
his  abolition  of  Moloch  by  the  stern  utterances  of  Levit. 
xviii.  21,  xx.  25  ;  his  destruction  of  wizards  and  workers 
with  familiar  spirits  by  the  commandments  in  Levit.  xix. 
31,  xx.  6,  27  ;  and  his  forcible  suppression   of  all  high 
places,  whether  local  sanctuaries  of  Jehovah  or  shrines 
of  foreign  deities,  by  the  language  of  Levit.  xxvi.  30,  or 
of  Num.  xxxiii.  52.     As  for  the  centralisation  of  wor 
ship  in  Jerusalem    which  necessarily    followed   on    the 
putting  down  of  the  high  places,  it  is  not  needful  to 
deny  that  Deuteronomy  is  full  of  the  idea  of  one  central 
altar  to  which  Jehovah's  worshippers  should  bring  their 
burnt  offerings,  sacrifices,  tithes,  peace  offerings,  and  vows 
(see  chap.  xii.  et  passim},  though,  strangely  enough  in  a 
book  which  the  critics  affirm  was  written  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  Jerusalem  is  never  mentioned.    But  equally 
might   the    same    idea    have    been    presented    to    the 
monarch's  mind  by  Exod.  xx.  24,  which  authorised  the 
building  of  an  altar  in  all  places  where  Jehovah  might 
manifest  His  name,  since  no  one  in  Josiah's  day  could 
have  pretended  that  Jehovah  had  revealed  Himself  in 
any  of  these  idolatrous  or  semi-idolatrous  high  places 
as  He  had  done  in  Jerusalem.     We  shall  recur  to  the 
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critics'  use  of  the  centralisation  of  worship  under  Josiah 
in  a  subsequent  place.1  Meanwhile  let  it  be  remarked 
that  this  was  not  the  central  idea  of  Josiah's  reformation, 
as  frequently  alleged,  but  the  purgation  of  idolatry  was. 
This  the  narratives  of  Scripture  make  clear,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  turning  one's  notions  of  right  and  wrong  upside 
down  to  represent  Josiah  as  imagining  that  Jehovah 
was  more  displeased  at  being  worshipped  in  wrong 
places  than  at  seeing  the  worship  due  to  Him  paid  to 
false  gods.  Hence  a  fifth  time  the  argument  has  broken 
down  which  seeks  to  establish  that  Hilkiah's  book  of 
the  law  was  only  Deuteronomy  and  not  the  other 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  as  well. 

2.  The  Date  of  Deuteronomy 

But  now,  assuming  that  Hilkiah's  Book  of  the  Law 
was  Deuteronomy  in  either  its  original  or  its  existing 
form,  are  the  critics  right  in  fixing  its  date  at  or  shortly 
before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  i.e.  621  B.C.  ?  The 
considerations  relied  on  to  justify  this  transference  of 
the  book  from  the  Mosaic  to  the  Josianic  age  must  be 
weighed.  They  are  these  which  follow,  collected  from 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  critical  hypothesis. 

(i)  When  first  produced  by  Hilkiah  it  was  regarded 
by  all  who  saw  it  as  an  entirely  new  book,  of  which 
they  had  never  heard,  and  indeed  of  whose  existence 
they  had  not  been  aware  ; 2  but  the  obvious  reply  to 
this  is  that  even  had  that  been  so  their  ignorance  would 
not  prove  the  book  was  not  of  early  origin  and  had  not 
been  only  found  after  being  lost  rather  than  newly  or 
lately  made.  Besides,  the  narratives  of  Kings  and 

1   See  pp.  267,  268. 

z  Kautzsch,  Outline,  &c.,  p.  64. 
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Chronicles  expressly  say  '  the  book '  instead  of  '  a  book,' 
and,  so  far  from  representing  it  as  something  new  and 
unheard  of  before,  both  affirm  that  it  was  recognised  by 
Hilkiah,  by  Josiah,  and  by  Huldah  the  prophetess  as 
an  old  book,  as  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  by 
Moses. 

(2)  The  language  of  the  book,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  suggests  that  it 
belonged  to  the  same  age.1  No  doubt  the  premiss 
here  is  undeniable,  though  Driver  2  acknowledges  that 
'  when  the  two  are  compared  minutely  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  characteristic  expressions  of  each  are 
absent  from  the  other ' ;  but  the  suggested  inference  is 
not.  When  two  writings  resemble  each  other  in  style 
it  is  always  possible  that  either  may  have  copied  from 
the  other  ;  and  considering  the  profound  awakening  pro 
duced  by  the  discovery  of  Hilkiah's  book,  whether  that 
was  the  Pentateuch  or  Deuteronomy,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Jeremiah's  style  should  have  been  affected  by  that 
of  the  great  orator  who  addressed  the  people  on  the 
plains  of  Moab.  The  idea  that  Jeremiah  and  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy  wrote  independently  of  each 
other — assuming  the  late  date  of  this  latter — may  be 
laid  aside ;  and  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  was  only  five 
years  in  office  before  Hilkiah's  book  was  found  renders 
it  probable  that  he  had  not  written  much,  if  anything, 
before  Deuteronomy  fell  into  his  hands;  and  indeed 
chap,  xxxvi.  seems  to  imply  that  his  prophecies  were 
first  committed  to  writing  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim.  Hence  little  or  nothing  can  be  rescued  out 

1  Colenso,    The   Pentateuch  and  Joshua   critically   Examined,    iii.    6 
(People's  Edition). 

•  Introduction,  p.  82,  note. 
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of  this  discovery  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  Deutero 
nomy. 

(3)  It  is  customary  to  urge  that  the  teaching  of 
Deuteronomy  was  either  not  known  or  not  observed 
prior  to  the  age  of  Josiah.  The  principal  points  of  that 
teaching  are  the  centralisation  of  worship  in  Jerusalem, 
the  observance  of  the  three  annual  feasts,  and  the 
prohibition  of  idolatry.  That  this  teaching  had  been 
flagrantly  neglected  under  Josiah's  predecessors  was 
sorrowfully  admitted  by  Josiah  himself,  and  vehemently 
declaimed  against  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  by  Huldah 
the  prophetess  ;  but  to  infer  that  it  had  never  been 
observed  and  was  not  known  from  the  days  of  the 
Judges  till  then  is  more  than  honest  criticism  can  make 
out.  Not  to  go  further  than  the  Books  of  Kings,  which 
report  the  finding  of  Hilkiah's  book,  why  did  Jeroboam 
set  up  calves  of  gold  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  to  keep  his 
subjects  from  '  going  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,' '  if  they  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  before  ?  And  why  did  Solomon  2  select  the  seventh 
month  for  the  dedication  of  his  Temple,  and  for  the 
holding  of  a  great  national  jubilation  in  the  capital,  if 
not  because  that  month  was  the  time  for  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (one  of  the  three  annual  feasts,  of  which 
the  Passover  was  another),  and  because  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  that  occasion  in  large 
numbers  ?  3  And  why  did  Hezekiah  4  remove  the  high 
places,  and  break  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  Asherah, 
if  these  were  not  illegal  till  the  days  of  Josiah  ?  We 

1   I  Kings  xii.  26-29.                                   "  Ibid.  iii.  62-66. 

3  If  Neh.  viii.  17  seems  to  contradict,  Neh  18  ('according  unto 

the  manner')  as  obviously  confirms  this  state  See  also  2  Chron. 

vii.  9  and  Ezra  iii.  4.  4  2  Kin  (R.V.). 
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have  not  asked  why  Hezekiah  1  also  observed  a  Passover, 
if  Josiah  was  the  first  to  institute  such  a  feast,  because 
the  Chronicler  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  statement. 
But,  referring  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  why  should  the 
writer  have  represented  Elkanah  with  his  wives  as 
going  up  yearly  to  worship  and  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  in  Shiloh  if  such  a  custom  were  neither 
observed  nor  known  in  Samuel's  days  ?  To  answer 
that  all  these  are  later  additions  to  the  text  is  to  evade 
the  difficulty  and  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  theory 
which  stands  sorely  in  need  of  demonstration.  It  is 
reasoning  in  a  circle  in  most  vicious  fashion  first  to 
construct  a  theory  and  then  cook  the  documents 
accordingly,  clipping  out  every  verse,  sentence,  phrase, 
or  word  that  conflicts  with  the  theory,  and  after  that  has 
been  done  to  turn  round  and  appeal  to  the  documents 
as  trimmed  in  support  of  the  theory.  On  such  principles 
and  by  such  methods  any  proposition  might  be  esta 
blished.  Besides,  if  the  narrative  in  Kings  and  Samuel 
cannot  be  trusted  for  what  it  reports  about  Elkanah, 
Solomon,  Jeroboam,  and  Hezekiah,  how  can  it  be 
accepted  when  it  speaks  about  Josiah  and  Hilkiah  ? 
If  right  about  these  last,  it  can  hardly  be  wrong  about 
the  others. 

(4)  Deuteronomy,  it  is  said,2  manifests  an  acquaint 
ance  with  the  prophetical  history  book  (JE),  which 
the  critics  date  partly  in  the  ninth  (J)  and  partly  in  the 
eighth  (E)  century,  and  therefore  must  have  emanated 
most  probably  from  the  seventh  century,  at  or  before  62 1 
B.C.  It  is  not  necessary  to  contravene  the  first  part  of 
this  assertion.  No  one  doubts  that  Deuteronomy  was 

1  2  Chron.  xxx.  i. 

2  Cheyne,  Jeremiah  :  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  70. 
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written  after  the  narratives  of  the  J  and  E  documents, 
and  after  the  incidents  related  in  them,  to  which  it, 
Deuteronomy,  alludes,  such  as  Jacob's  going  down  into 
Egypt  with  seventy  persons,1  the  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  and  their  exodus  from  the  house  of  bondage,2 
the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,3  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness  and  the  water  out  of  the  rock,4 
the  temptation  at  Massah,5  the  tables  of  stone,  the  golden 
calf,6  and  so  on.  What  is  questionable  is  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  critics  that  on  this  account  Deuteronomy 
was  not  composed  till  the  days  of  Josiah.  One  fails  to 
see  how,  on  the  assumption  that  Deuteronomy  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Moses,  he  as  well  as  J  and  E,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  authors  of  the  narratives  above  mentioned, 
could  not  have  referred  to  these  early  incidents  of  which 
he  could  have  said  with  truth,  '  Quorum  pars  magnafui' 
('In  which  I  was  principal  actor'),  and  to  all  of  which  he 
stood  500  years  nearer  than  did  these  excellent  writers 
whom  we  only  know  as  J  and  E.  It  ought  therefore 
to  surprise  no  one  that  Deuteronomy  should  allude  to 
incidents  related  in  J  and  E,  even  though  these  docu 
ments  should  have  been  composed  posterior  to  it,  and 
much  less  if  anterior. 

(5)  Deuteronomy,  it  is  held,7  alludes  to  circumstances 
which  only  existed  long  after  Moses — to  a  state  of 
society  in  which  cities  and  temples,  trade  and  commerce, 
law  and  justice,  kings  and  nobles,  soldiers  and  wars,  had 

1  Deut.  x.  22  ;  xxvi.  5  ;  cf.  Gen.  xlvi.  1-27. 

2  Ibid.  vi.  12,  21,  22  ;  vii.  8,  18,  19;  cf.  Exod.  i.  xiv. 

3  Ibid.  xi.  4  ;  cf.  Exod.  xiv. 

4  Ibid.  viii.  3,  15,  16  ;  cf.  Exod.  xvi.,  xvii. 

5  Ibid.  vi.  1 6  ;  ix.  22  ;  cf.  Exod.  xvii. 

s  Ibid.  ix.  7-21  ;  cf.  Exod.  xxiv.,  xxxiv. 

7  Cheyne,  Jeremiah  :  his  Life  and  Times,  pp.  71,  72. 
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arisen.  Passing  by  the  slight  (!)  misrepresentation  given 
in  these  words  by  the  substitution  of  the  past  tense  for 
the  future,  of  '  had  arisen,'  which  Deuteronomy  does  not 
say  or  imply,  for  '  should  arise,'  which  it  both  states  and 
means,  is  it  not  entertaining  a  rather  poor  idea  of  the 
lawgiver,  the  sanction  of  whose  illustrious  name  was  so 
eagerly  sought,  first  for  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  next 
for  the  Deuteronomy,  and  lastly  for  the  Levitical  Code, 
to  assert  that  he  could  not  have  anticipated  that  his 
countrymen  would  ever  attain  to  a  settled  condition  of 
life  in  the  land  whither  they  were  going,  enter  into 
business,  acquire  estates,  seek  to  have  a  king,  and  plunge 
into  wars  even  of  foreign  conquest?  Why,  according 
to  the  critics,  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  forecasting  the  future  !  They  could  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times.  They  could  observe  the  currents 
of  social  and  political  influence  that  were  flowing. 
Without  the  aid  of  more  than  their  natural  sagacity 
they  could  anticipate  events  that  were  still  in  the  future 
almost  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  miraculously  inspired. 
And  yet  Moses,  to  whom  they  all  looked  back  as  their 
'  father,'  could  not.  And  even  if  he  could,  it  was  beyond 
his  ability  to  have  draughted  a  constitution  for  them  or 
bequeathed  them  any  hints  as  to  what  they  should  do 
when  they  became  a  settled  agricultural  population  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  instead  of  a  band  of  nomads  roaming 
through  the  desert,  although  Ezekiel,  '  the  priest  in  a 
prophet's  mantle,'  in  the  middle  of  the  Exile  could  out 
line  a  programme,  geographical,  architectural,  and  reli 
gious,  for  the  exiles  when  they  returned  from  captivity 
— at  least  so  say  the  critics  !  Rather  hard  upon  Moses 
to  depict  him  as  one  who  could  do  nothing,  while 
the  later  prophets  could  do  anything  and  everything. 
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As  usual,  the  critics  overdo  their  part  and  prove  too 
much. 

(6)  The  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  accord 
ing  to  the  critics,  were  not  acquainted  with  Deuteronomy,1 
whence  the  inference  arises  that  Deuteronomy  did  not 
exist  in  their  time.     But  any  scholar  who  has  studied 
the  masterly  works  of  Hengstenberg  and   Havernick 
on  the  Pentateuch  knows  that  the  above  statement  is 
inaccurate,  and  any  reader  of  his   Bible  with  the  help 
of  a  concordance  can  satisfy  himself  that  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
Amos,  and  Micah  all  manifest  a  knowledge  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Moses.     Hence  one  feels  amazed  that  capable 
thinkers  and  scholars  like  W.  R.  Smith 2  and  Driver  3 
could  argue  that  Deuteronomy  was  not  known  to  Isaiah 
because  he  wrote,  '  In  that  day,'  prophesying  the  con 
version  of  Egypt  (Isa.  xix.  19),  '  shall  there  be  an  altar  to 
Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar 
\inaqqebd\  at  the  border  thereof  to  Jehovah  ' — which  he 
could  not  have  done,  say  they,  had  he  remembered  that 
a  pillar  was  a  symbol  which  Deuteronomy  (xvi.  22)  had 
forbidden  ;  as  if  it  were  pillars  for  memorial  and  not  pillars 
for  worship  that  were  interdicted,  as  if  Moses  himself 
had  not  set  up  twelve  pillars  beside  the  altar  at  Sinai 
(Exod.  xxiv.  4),  and  as  if  it  were  Isaiah's  indisputable 
meaning  that  the  converted   Egyptians  would  set  up  an 
altar  and  a  heathen  pillar  side  by  side  for  worship,  and 
that  with  the  Divine  approval  ! 

(7)  The  forms  of  idolatry  alluded  to,  specially  the 
'  host  of  heaven,'  seem  to  point  to  the  middle  of  the 
monarchy.      As  Driver,4  who  advances  this  argument, 

1  De  Wette,  Kuenen,  W.  R.  Smith,  Moore. 

2  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  354. 

3  Introduction,  &c.,  p.  83.  *  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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admits  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was 
ancient  even  in  Josiah's  day,  and  that  the  danger  of 
lapsing  into  such  heathenism  was  probably  felt  earlier 
than  that  age,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  refuting  an  argu 
ment  which  is  practically  given  up  in  the  stating  of  it, 
more  especially  as  the  argument  itself  does  not  get 
beyond  a  degree  of  cogency  such  as  is  implied  in  the 
word  '  seems,'  which  the  proposer  of  the  argument  uses 
three  times  when  referring  to  it. 

(8)  The  fundamental  thoughts  in  the  Deuteronomist's 
theology  are  the  natural  fruit  and  legitimate  out 
come  of  the  teaching  of  the  eighth-century  prophets; 
so  that  these  must  have  preceded  the  writer  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Moses.  Duhm,1  who  professes  himself 
willing  to  stake  the  whole  theory  of  the  late  origin  of 
this  book  upon  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  mentions 
four  of  such  thoughts :  that  Jahveh  is  Israel's  God, 
an  only  God,  neither  perceptible  by  the  senses  nor 
capable  of  being  represented  by  an  image,  to  whom 
men  should  cleave  with  the  whole  heart ;  that  the  whole 
life  of  the  people  is  set  under  the  view-point  of  holiness  ; 
that  there  is  only  one  legitimate  place  of  worship  ;  and 
that  only  one  tribe  is  entitled  to  hold  the  priestly  office. 
Duhm  also  claims  that  the  first  of  these  thoughts  was 
derived  from  Hosea,  the  second  directly  and  the  third 
indirectly  from  Isaiah,  while  the  fourth  he  affirms  was 
added  by  the  Deuteronomist  himself.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  Duhm  that  in  establishing 
this  correspondence  which  certainly  exists  between  the 
eighth-century  prophets  and  Deuteronomy  he  has 
practically  nullified  the  preceding  argument  of  Kuenen, 

1  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten,  §  21  ;  cf.  Cheyne,  Jeremiah :  his  Life 
and  Times,  p.  64. 
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that  the  eighth-century  prophets  were  not  acquainted 
with  Deuteronomy,  because  he  has  clearly  shown  that 
these  prophets  were  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  con 
tained  in  Deuteronomy ;  and  something  more  than  an 
obiter  dictum  will  be  needed  to  prove  that  Hosea  and 
Isaiah  were  not  more  likely  to  derive  their  theology 
from  Moses,  assuming  they  believed  him  to  be  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy,  than  was  the  Deuteronomist  to 
make  Moses  borrow  his  theology  from  them.  Duhm 
offers  no  argument  stronger  than  this,  that  the  late 
origin  of  Deuteronomy  fits  in  better  with  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  than  with  the  traditional  idea  of  the  religious 
development  of  Israel,  which  is  just  a  begging  of  the 
question  on  his  part,  after  the  example  of  his  masters  ; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  so  self-evident,  as  Duhm  supposes, 
that  Grafs  idea  is  the  right  one,  since  the  seventh-century 
author  of  Deuteronomy  saw  no  incongruity  in  trans 
ferring  the  thoughts  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea  to  the  Mosaic 
age,  and  in  this  way  giving  out  that  Isaiah's  and  Hosea's 
theology  came  from  Moses  rather  than  vice,  versa. 

(9)  The  legislation  of  the  Priests'  Code  is  not 
presupposed  by  Deuteronomy ;  language  is  used  in 
Deuteronomy  which  implies  that  fundamental  institu 
tions  in  the  Priests'  Code  were  unknown  to  the  author. 
Had  a  code  so  extensive  as  this  latter  been  in  force 
when  Deuteronomy  was  written,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
think  that  allusions  to  it  would  have  been  both  abun 
dant  and  distinct,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  would  have 
determined  the  attitude  and  point  of  view  adopted  by 
the  writer  in  a  manner  which  certainly  is  not  the  case.1 
The  best  reply  to  these  assertions  is  furnished  by  the 
author  from  whom  they  are  taken.  In  three  parallel 

1  Driver,  fntrodttttion,  pp.  70,  77-9,  130. 
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columns  he  exhibits  the  laws  which  are  common  to 
Deuteronomy:  first,  with  the  prophetical  history  book 
(JE)  and  secondly,  with  the  Priests'  Code  (P).  Out  of 
ninety  instances  of  laws  in  Deuteronomy,  thirty-nine 
have  parallels  in  JE,  and  fifty  parallels  in  P ;  yet  the 
legislation  of  P  is  not  presupposed  in  D,  but  that  of 
JE  is!  The  author  himself  appears  to  hesitate  about 
the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  as  he  writes  underneath 
(p.  71)  that  the  legislation  of  D  '  contains  allusions  to 
laws  such  as  those  codified  in  some  parts  of  P.'  The 
language  in  Deuteronomy  which  is  supposed  to  imply 
non-acquaintance  with  fundamental  institutions  of  P, 
does  not  convey  the  same  impression  to  all  readers  as  it 
does  to  the  critic ;  and  indeed  the  critic's  view  is  largely 
invalidated  by  his  subsequent  admission  (p.  135)  that  '  in 
its  main  stock  the  legislation  of  P  was  based  upon  pre 
existing  Temple  usage.'  The  statement  that,  had  the 
Priests'  Code  been  prior  to  Deuteronomy,  abundant  and 
distinct  allusions  to  the  former  would  have  been  found 
in  the  latter  is  no  doubt  correct,  and  is  pretty  well  proved 
to  be  so  by  the  aforesaid  parallel  columns.  That  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy  had  respect  to  the  legislation  of 
the  Priests'  Code  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  varia 
tions  Moses  is  represented  as  having  made  upon  it  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  the  altered  circumstances  that  would 
arise  in  Canaan  (see  further  in  chap.  vi.  p.  292). 

Thus  far  the  considerations  in  favour  of  a  late  date 
for  Deuteronomy  do  not  strike  one  as  overpoweringly 
convincing ;  and  when  the  following  counter-considera 
tions  are  allowed  their  due  weight  it  will  be  hazardous 
to  assert  that  the  critics  are  correct  in  their  singular 
hypothesis. 

(i)  If  Deuteronomy  had  no  existence  till  the  age  of 
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Josiah  or  Manasseh,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  claims  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Moses,  at  least  in  its  legislative  parts, 
and  was  actually  put  forth  as  such  by  Josiah,  Hilkiah, 
Shaphan,  Huldah,  and  perhaps  Jeremiah,  whatever 
euphemisms  may  be  employed  to  conceal  or  gild  the 
ugly  fact,  it  was  a  forgery,  a  fraud,  and  not  an  extremely 
pious  one  either  ;  and  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  so  much 
ingenuity  should  be  expended  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
the  contrary.  And  what  must  one  say  or  think  of  these 
good  people,  Jeremiah,  Josiah,  and  Co.,  putting  their 
hands  to  a  forgery  in  the  name  of  God  ?  * 

(2)  On  the  critical  hypothesis  it  is  not  easy  to  dis 
cover  who  could  have  been  the  author  of  the  book,  since 
in  Jeremiah's  day  both  priests  and  prophets  were  as  bad 
as  they  could  be  (cf.  Jer.  ii.  8  for   Josiah's  reign  and 
xxvi.  7,    8    for   Jehoiakim's).     If  for   a    moment   they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  Hilkiah  and  Sha 
phan  and  induced  to  lend  the  sanction  of  their  sacred 
orders  to  the  deception  put    upon   the    people   by  the 
publication  of  the  newly-found  book  as  a  work  of  the 
lawgiver,  it  is  clear  they  soon  repented  of  their  com 
placent  yielding  and  returned  to  their  old  ways.     At  no 
time  about  this  period  were  they  such   men  as  would 
have   composed    a   book    of  such    moral  and   spiritual 
elevation  as  Deuteronomy,  even  if  they  could  ;  nor  could 
they  have  done  so  if  they  would. 

(3)  It  is  harder  still  to  explain  why  the  promoters 

1  '  What  if  Jeremiah  did  represent  Deuteronomy  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses?'  asks  Cheyne  (Jeremiah:  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  61)  with  his 
customary  gay  spirit  and  light  touch.  '  Did  not  the  illusion  cover  an 
important  truth  ?  Did  not  the  authors  of  the  new  law-book  enable  men 
to  see  into  the  heart  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  &c.  ? '  To  this  we  reply : 
What  if  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  them  who  do  evil  that  good  may  come 
is  correct — 'whose  damnation  is  just '  (Rom.  iii.  8)? 

T  2 
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of  this  so-called  new  legislation  should  have  ascribed  it 
to  Moses  when  they  must  have  known  that  it  went 
clean  in  the  face  of  what  had  been  hitherto  recognised 
as  Mosaic  practice  according  to  the  Book  of  the  Cove 
nant  as  expounded  by  the  critics.  Certainly  they 
could  not  have  been  particularly  careful  of  the  law 
giver's  reputation  for  consistency  when  they  made  him 
responsible  for  such  legislative  vacillation,  and  indeed 
flagrant  contradiction.  They  must  have  deemed  it  in 
no  way  incongruous  to  invite  their  countrymen  to 
believe  that  both  codes  proceeded  from  him,  which  is 
exactly  what  conservative  theologians  assert. 

(4)  The  speedy  reception  of  the  book  by  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  people  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of 
surprise  if  the  book  were  not  a  genuine  production  of 
the  lawgiver.  Not  a  voice  appears  to  have  been  raised 
against  it,  not  even  after  its  popularity  had  begun  to 
wane.  The  people  made  no  demur  at  the  curtailment 
of  their  privileges  in  worshipping  when  and  where  they 
pleased.  A  sweet  spirit  of  docility  must  have  seized 
upon  them,  such  as  they  had  not  been  wont  before  to 
manifest.  Not  even  the  priests  complained  as  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  do — those  of  the  provin 
cial  shrines  for  losing  their  occupation  and  their  liveli 
hood,  and  those  of  the  central  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem 
for  being  asked  or  obliged  to  share  their  revenues  with 
their  evicted  brethren.  To  neither  of  these  ministers  of 
the  altar  could  the  new  legislation  have  been  particularly 
acceptable  ;  and  yet  never  a  murmur  escaped  their  lips. 
They  too,  like  the  people,  must  have  suddenly  become 
possessed  of  the  grace  of  self-repression.  Both  priests 
and  people,  if  they  knew  the  work  was  not  by  Moses, 
must  have  passed  self-denying  ordinances  to  accept  the 
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imposition  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Possibly  the 
people  were  not  aware  of  the  deception  which  had  been 
put  upon  them,  having  been  easily  persuaded  to  think 
the  book  a  veritable  writing  of  the  lawgiver,  though 
one  wonders  some  of  them  were  not  surprised  they  had 
never  before  heard  of  so  remarkable  a  production.  As 
for  the  priests  and  prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  they  who  were  among  its  promoters  did  not  divulge 
the  trick.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  for  one  person  to 
keep  a  secret,  and  far  less  for  half  a  dozen.  With  so 
much  reason  to  dislike  the  legislation  it  would  not  have 
been  a  marvel  if  they  had  exposed  the  cheat. 

(5)  If  the  legislation  were  new,  with  what  justice 
were  the  people  blamed  for  having  violated  command 
ments  of  which  they  had  never  heard  ?     '  Where  no  law 
is,  there  is  no  transgression,'  saith  the  Scripture  (Rom. 
iv.  15).     Even  should  the  words  of  reproach  be  regarded 
as  having  been  freely  invented  by  the  author    of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  they  afford  a  glimpse  into  the  opinion 
entertained  by  him    and  his  contemporaries  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  fathers   of  the  nation  for  having 
transgressed  the  law  which  Deuteronomy  enjoined — an 
opinion    which   Jeremiah  in  his    day  endorsed   (xxxii. 

29-35). 

(6)  If  the  book  belonged  to  Josiah's  age,  why  should 
it  have  contained  so  much  that  had  no  applicability  to 
that   age,  such  as   the   commands  to  exterminate  the 
Canaanites  (xx.  16-18)  and   the    Amalekites  (xxv.  17- 
19),  both  of  whom  had  been  practically  wiped  out  long 
before,  the  second  in  the  days  of  Saul,  and  the  first  in 
those  of  Solomon  ;  the  instructions  about  carrying  on 
war  (xx.  19  ff.)  and  about  the  election  and  duties  of  a 
king  (xvii.  14-20),   as   if  these   were   novelties   in   the 
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middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. ;  the  exhortations  to 
be  friendly  in  their  dealings  with  Egypt  and  Edom 
(xxiii.  8),  but  the  reverse  with  a  Moabite  or  Ammonite 
(xxiii.  4),  at  a  time  when  the  prophets  were  offering  to 
the  people  counsels  of  an  exactly  opposite  tenor — of 
hostility  to  Egypt  (Isa.  xxx.  1-7  ;  xxxi.  1-3  ;  Jer.  ii.  18, 
36  ;  xlii.-xliv. ;  xlvi.)  and  to  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  17),  and 
of  kindness  towards  Moab  (xlviii.  47)  and  Ammon 
(xlix.  6) ;  and  the  direction  to  set  the  tribes  on  Mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  half  on  each,  after  crossing  the  Jordan, 
and  to  pronounce  in  their  hearing  the  blessings  and 
curses  of  the  Law  (xxvii.),  when  that  had  been  done  in 
the  days  of  Joshua  (viii.  30)  centuries  before  ?  Even 
should  this  last  passage  be  traced  to  the  hand  of  a 
deuteronomic  reviser,  the  fact  remains  that  he  asserts 
the  thing  had  been  done  by  Joshua,  and  that  practically 
its  introduction  in  Josiah's  day  was  both  useless  and 
absurd. 

(7)  If  the  centralisation  of  worship  at  Jerusalem 
were  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  people  without  any 
previous  warning  or  preparation  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
while  up  till  that  time  it  had  been  perfectly  legitimate  to 
worship  in  different  places,  what  becomes  of  the  critical 
theory  that  Israel's  religion  showed  a  gradual  develop 
ment  from  a  principle  implanted  in  the  national  soil  at 
the  commencement  of  the  people's  history  ?  Did  not 
this  ecclesiastical  coup  d'Etat  projected  by  Hilkiah  and 
his  confreres  partake  rather  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  revolution  than  of  an  evolution  ?  Manifestly  it  grew 
not  out  of  any  upward  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  The  people  as  a  whole  fell  away 
from  it  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced.  It  may 
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have  represented  the  conceptions  of  a  few  of  the  people's 
religious  leaders ;  but  even  these,  the  priests  and  pro 
phets,  as  a  body  were  far  from  being  enthusiastic  over  it, 
at  least  if  Jeremiah  is  a  credible  witness  (v.  31  ;  xi.  13). 
Instead  of  pressing  onward  and  upward,  as  the  evolution 
theory  demanded,  they  sank  away  downward  and  fell 
backward  almost  as  speedily  as  possible,  till  there  was 
'  no  healing  more,'  and  they  were  swept  away  into 
captivity  for  seventy  years. 

(8)  A  further  consideration  should  not  be  overlooked : 
that,  much  as  the  centralisation  of  worship  is  empha 
sised    by  the   critics   as   the   distinctive   legislation    of 
Deuteronomy,   it   is   not   the  case   that   Deuteronomy 
forbade   the    building   of    altars   and   the    offering  of 
sacrifices   outside  of  the    metropolitan    sanctuary,  any 
more  than  it  was  the  case  that  the  earlier   legislation 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  spoke  nothing  of  central 
isation  and  accorded  fullest  liberty  to  worship  at  local 
shrines.     It  has   already  been   shown   that  the   earlier 
legislation    insisted  on  worshipping   at  a  central    altar 
while  permitting  sacrifice  to  be  offered  at  other  places 
as  occasion    might  arise ;   it  requires  now  to  be  noted 
that  the   Deuteronomic    Code   does   exactly  the   same 
thing.     While  insisting  on  the  central  altar,  it  not  only 
does  not  forbid,  but  actually  sanctions  by  example,  if 
not  by  precept,  the  erection  as  at  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  5) 
of  outside  altars  on  special  occasions. 

(9)  The  witness  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 
ignored.     Not  only  does  Christ  (Mark  x.  3,  5)  expressly 
assign  the  Law  of  Divorce  (Deut.  xxiv.  I,  4)  to  Moses 
as  its  author  and  writer,  but  in  the  Acts  (iii.  22 ;  vii.  37) 
Peter  and  Stephen  claim  Moses  as  the  speaker  of  the 
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prediction  about  the  great  Prophet  of  the  future  (Deut. 
xviii.  15).  No  doubt  it  may  be  argued  that  these  state 
ments  only  certify  the  legislation  and  the  prediction  in 
question  to  be  Mosaic  in  their  origin  ;  but  unprejudiced 
judges  will  admit  that  they  raise  at  least  a  presumption 
that  the  book  containing  them  was  also  Mosaic  in  its 
origin  rather  than  Josianic. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE  PRIESTS'  CODE,  OR  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 
MOSAIC  TABERNACLE 

BY  the  Priests'  Code,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  pre 
ceding  chapters,  is  understood  the  sacrificial  system 
contained  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
circulating  round  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle,  with  its  outer 
court,  its  holy  place,  and  its  holy  of  holies,  with  its 
Levites,  priests,  and  high  priest,  with  its  various  sorts  of 
offerings,  with  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  with  its  feasts 
and  holy  days,  with  its  tithes  and  taxes.  The  theory 
concerning  this  Code  adopted  by  the  Higher  Critics,  and 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  traditional  belief 
that  the  sacrificial  system  was  propounded  and  the 
Tabernacle  made  by  Moses  acting  on  Divine  instruc 
tions,  is  that  the  Code  had  no  real  existence  till  after  the 
Exile  ;  that  the  first  draught  of  it,  the  Law  of  Holiness, 
was  prepared  by  an  unknown  author  about  the  middle 
of  the  Exile ;  that  the  completed  scheme  was  fetched 
up  from  Babylon  by  Ezra  the  scribe  and  published  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  restoration,  about  B.C.  4/1/1  ;  and 
that  the  so-called  Mosaic  Tabernacle  was  not  any 
central  altar  or  place  of  worship  constructed  by  or  at 
the  instance  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  but  was  purely 
a  work  of  the  imagination,  a  creature  of  the  fancy,  a 
miniature  shrine  fashioned  on  paper,  after  the  model  of 
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the  Solomonic  Temple,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  sanctuary 
round  which  the  entire  ceremonial  service  might  revolve, 
and  to  lend  to  this  the  seeming  sanction  of  the  great 
lawgiver's  name. 

How  the  project  of  writing  this  astounding  fiction 
was  conceived,  how  it  was  executed,  and  how  it  was 
palmed  off  upon  the  innocent  people  one  might  try  to 
imagine  if  a  little  exercise  of  the  fancy  were  as  legiti 
mate  on  the  part  of  a  non-expert  as  a  large  use  of  it  is 
on  that  of  an  expert.  Up  till  the  days  of  Josiah,  say 
the  critics,  the  only  law  of  sacrifice  in  Israel  was  that 
contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  24) : 
'  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt 
sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  thy  peace 
offerings,  thy  sheep,  and  thine  oxen :  in  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I 
will  bless  thee.'  According  to  this  law,  which  remained 
unwritten  till  500  years  after  Moses'  death,  it  was  per 
missible,  assert  the  critics,  to  erect  altars  and  offer 
sacrifices  in  any  place  the  worshippers  might  consider 
convenient  (which,  however,  as  we  have  seen  [chap,  iv.] 
was  not  so,  but  only  in  places  where  Jehovah  might  be 
pleased  to  reveal  Himself)  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  we 
are  assured  the  people  did  this,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
till  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built.  Then  the  feeling 
gradually  arose,  and  was  fostered  by  the  king  and 
priests,  that  the  high  places  should  be  put  down  and 
the  national  worship  centralised  in  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  this  idea  was  not 
able  to  find  its  way  into  the  statute-book  till  four 
centuries  afterwards,  in  the  days  of  King  Josiah,  when 
the  Deuteronomic  Code  was  forged  and  proclaimed  a 
production  of  Moses.  From  Josiah's  day  onward,  it  is 
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alleged,  the  law  of  worship  ran  that  no  legitimate 
altar  could  be  erected  or  sacrifice  offered  outside  of 
Jerusalem,  though,  unhappily  for  its  promoters,  the 
legislation  fell  flat,  proved  abortive,  failed  to  win  accept 
ance,  having  been,  as  we  moderns  express  it,  in  advance 
of  public  opinion.  After  a  brief  and  spasmodic  attempt 
at  reformation  under  Josiah  things  sank  back  into  their 
old  groove,  and  so  continued  till  the  armies  of  Nebu 
chadnezzar,  swooping  down  upon  the  idol-loving  people, 
carried  off  the  flower  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood 
into  inglorious  exile,  burning  their  Temple,  breaking 
down  their  city  walls,  and  handing  over  their  land  to 
seventy  years  of  desolation.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
period,  the  fire  of  judgment  having  done  its  work  upon 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  expatriated  community,  by 
bringing  them  to  see  that  Jehovah  had  been  on  the  side 
of  the  forged  programme  of  Deuteronomy,  a  number 
of  pious  priests,  perceiving  that  the  people  would  never 
be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of  a  central  altar 
unless  they  could  be  attracted  by  a  splendid  ritual 
which  could  claim  for  itself  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
lawgiver,  devised  the  so-called  Priests'  Code.  '  Go  to  ! ' 
said  these  good  men  to  one  another,  '  let  us  elaborate  a 
ritual  far  more  ornate  and  imposing  than  anything  the 
people  have  ever  looked  upon  or  thought  of — a  ritual 
in  which  there  shall  be,  besides  the  ordinary  offerings, 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  a  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  annually  celebrated  in  which  expiation  shall 
be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  annual  pilgrimages 
to  three  national  feasts,  a  magnificent  hierarchy  of 
spiritual  officers  of  three  gradations — a  large  army  of 
Levites  for  the  lower  offices,  a  select  body  of  priests  for 
the  altar  duties,  and  a  gorgeous  being  whom  we  shall 
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style  the  high  priest,  who  shall  preside  over  all  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  people  and  live  mostly  in  retire 
ment,  withdrawn  from  vulgar  gaze,  but  who  once  a  year, 
arrayed  in  splendid  robes  of  white  and  purple,  with 
Urim  and  Thummim  on  his  breast  and  a  dazzling  mitre 
on  his  head,  shall  come  forth  to  make  atonement  for  his 
own  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Yes  !  Go  to  ! 
let  us  fashion  this  delightfully  elaborate  system  of  sacri 
ficial  worship,  and  in  order  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  having  proceeded  from  the  lawgiver  let  us  call  in 
the  aid  of  artists  who  shall  draught  for  us  a  little  temple, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  resplendent  house  our  fathers 
have  told  us  once  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  let  us 
represent  it  as  having  been  constructed,  not  in  the  days 
between  Solomon  and  Joshua,  because  our  excellent 
forefathers  of  blessed  memory  were  then  too  busy  fight 
ing  to  be  troubled  about  worship,  but  away  back  before 
that,  in  what  after-ages  will  call  the  prehistoric  period, 
when,  according  to  the  fables  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  remote  antiquity,  the  holy  Moses  and  his 
emancipated  slaves  were  entering  into  covenant  with 
Jehovah  at  Sinai — if  they  ever  were  there,  which  we 
know  to  be  doubtful,  but  never  mind ! — go  to !  let  us 
tell  the  people  that  Moses  built  a  Tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  by  Jehovah's  command  and  instituted  this 
complex,  finely  articulated,  and  strikingly  imposing 
ceremonial  which  we  have  devised.'  And  the  thing 
pleased  the  whole  body  of  devout  men,  who  forthwith 
set  to  work  in  secret :  one  party  to  collect  the  scraps  of 
temple  ritual  that  had  come  down  from  prae-Exilic  days  ; 
another  to  hunt  up  the  draught  sacrificial  code  which 
Ezekiel  was  known  to  have  prepared  ;  a  third  to  invent 
startling  rites  and  ceremonies  that  had  never  been  heard 
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of  before  ;  a  fourth  to  talk  with  the  old  men,  if  any  were 
yet  alive,  who  had  seen  the  first  Temple  and  could  tell 
about  its  construction  ;  a  fifth  to  outline  a  plan  for  a 
miniature  of  the  same  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  box  ;  a 
sixth  to  read  up  all  about  the  wilderness  in  case  of 
blundering  about  its  geography,  and  so  being  found  out ; 
and  a  seventh  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  those 
ancient  times  out  of  the  fable-books  that  still  survived 
among  the  exiles  ;  and  when  all  these  different  missions 
were  successfully  executed,  as  they  were,  say  the  critics, 
all  the  information  thus  collected  and  all  the  imagina 
tions  thus  invented  were  thrown  together  into  the 
literary  fusing-pot,  and  lo  !  say  the  critics  again,  there 
came  out  this  romantic  history  of '  the  Tabernacle 
which  Moses  made  in  the  wilderness  '  according  to  the 
pattern  shown  to  him  in  the  mount.' 

So,  were  we  permitted  to  romance  like  the  critics, 
could  we  explain  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle 
and  the  Priests'  Code. 

But  now,  to  come  to  business,  we  shall  first  hear 
and  weigh  the  evidence  presented  by  the  critics  in 
support  of  their  opinion  that  the  Priests'  Code  is  in  its 
oldest  parts  (the  Law  of  Holiness)  of  Exilic,  and  in  its 
finished  structure  of  post-Exilic  origin  ;  after  which,  in 
the  second  place,  we  shall  add  some  considerations  that 
appear  to  justify  its  prae-Exilic  and  most  probably 
Mosaic  derivation. 

i.  For  the  Post-Exilic  Origin 

The  following  are  the  principal  arguments  relied  on 
by  the  Higher  Critics  to  establish  their  thesis  : — 

(i)  When    introduced   to    the    people   by   Ezra   in 
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444  B.C.  it  was  not  known,  but  was  looked  upon  as  some 
thing  entirely  new.1  This  is  precisely  what  was  asserted 
about  the  introduction  of  Hilkiah's  law-book  and  could 
not  then  be  sustained.  Ought  not  caution  to  suggest 
that  the  same  result  may  eventuate  here  ?  The  more 
so  when  the  narrative  in  Nehemiah  (viii.-x.)  distinctly 
states  that  the  people  requested  Ezra  to  fetch  the  law- 
book  of  Moses.  Besides,  if,  as  Wellhausen,2  Dillmann,3 
Buhl,4  and  others  contend,  Ezra's  law-book  was  the 
entire  Pentateuch  (and  Neh.  x.  30  compared  with  Exod. 
xxxiv.  11-16  and  with  Deut.  vii.  3,  Neh.  x.  3ib  with 
Deut.  xv.  i,  2,  and  Neh.  xiii.  I  with  Deut.  xxiii.  4-6 
show  that  it  was),  they  could  not  have  been  completely 
unacquainted  with  it  unless  since  Josiah's  day  it  had 
gone  amissing,  in  which  case  Hilkiah's  law-book  may 
also  have  been  a  lost  book  found  rather  than  a  new  book 
displayed  !  And  if  so  the  critical  theory  about  Deute 
ronomy  is  overthrown  by  Wellhausen  himself.  If,  how 
ever,  as  Kautzsch,5  Cornill,6  and  others  maintain,  Ezra's 
law-book  were  only  the  Priests'  Code,  then  this  might  well 
have  been  new  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  obviously  not 
the  book  the  people  requested  Ezra  to  fetch  and  read 
in  their  hearing  (Neh.  viii.  i),  so  that  on  this  supposition 
Ezra  must  have  been  guilty  of  something  like  deception 
— which  we  at  least  are  not  pepaied  to  impute  to  this 
good  man,  of  whom  it  is  written  that  he  had  prepared 
his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it  (Ezra 
vii.  10). 

(2)  The   prse-Exilic   prophets    knew  nothing  about 

1  Kautzsch,  Outline  &c.,  p.  Ii8.          2  Geschichte  Israels,  p.  427. 

3  Die  Biicher  Numeri  &c. ,  p.  672. 

4  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  9. 

5  Outline  &c.,  p.  118.  6  Einleitung,  p.  67. 
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the  Levitical  system,  and  even  expressly  asserted  that 
no  such  system  ever  existed.1  In  particular  Amos 
in  the  eighth  and  Jeremiah  in  the  seventh  century  are 
quoted  as  having  publicly  taught  that  no  such  ritual  as  the 
Tabernacle  implied  or  the  Priests'  Code  commanded  was 
ever  promulgated  in  the  wilderness.  The  words  of  Amos 
usually  cited  in  support  of  this  contention  are  :  '  Have  ye 
offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  wilderness 
forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  But  ye  have  borne  the 
tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun  your  images,  the 
star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves '  (v.  25, 
26).  Those  of  Jeremiah  run  :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  ;  Put  your  burnt  offerings  unto 
your  sacrifices,  and  eat  flesh.  For  I  spake  not  unto  your 
fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings 
or  sacrifices  :  but  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying, 
Obey  my  voice'  (vii.  21-23).  From  these  passages  it  is 
argued  that  both  Amos  and  Jeremiah  were  aware  that 
the  Levitical  law  had  not  been  given  by  Moses.  But  if 
they  were,  and  this  be  the  sense  of  their  words,  then  one 
wants  to  know  (i)  how  this  interpretation  has  been  so 
long  in  being  discovered  ;  (2)  how  the  critics  themselves 
are  not  unanimous  about  it,  which  they  are  not  ; 2  (3) 
how  Amos  could  have  represented  Jehovah  as  saying, 
'  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days,  and  I  will  not  smell 

1  Georg,  Die  dlteren  judischeti  Feste,  pp.  16,  17  ;  Wellhausen,  Geschichte 
Israels,  p.  61  ;  Robertson  Smith,   Old  Testament  &c.    p.    288 ;  Cheyne, 

Jeremiah :  his  Life  and  Times,  p.   82  ;   Driver,  Introduction  &c. ,  p.  1 29  ; 
Smend,  Der  Prophet  Ezechiel,  vi. 

2  See  Bohlen,  Introduction  to  Genesis,  i.    157,  277,  282  ;  De  Wette, 
Einleitung,  pp.   261,  262  (8th  ed.)  ;  Knobel,    Die  Bticher  Exodus  und 
Leviticus,  xxii.  ;  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  alien  Bundes,  ii.  132  ;  Cheyne 
on  Jer.  vii.  22  (Ptilpit  Commentary). 
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in  your  solemn  assemblies.     Though  ye  offer  me  burnt 
offerings   and  your  meat  offerings,   I    will    not   accept 
them  :  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace  offerings  of  your 
fat  beasts '  (v.  21,  22),  if  Jehovah  never  had  accepted  or 
enjoined  them  ;  (4)  how  Jeremiah  could  have  been  a 
party  to   putting  forward   Deuteronomy  as  a  work  of 
Moses  when  he  knew  that  Moses  never  had  commanded 
sacrifice  to  be  offered,  which  Deuteronomy  affirms  that 
he  did;1    and  (5)   how   Jeremiah  could   have  blamed 
Judah  for  committing  spiritual  adultery  by  offering  sacri 
fice  to  idols  if  Jehovah  had  never  requested  the  people 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  Himself.      When  the   critics   have 
answered  these  interrogations  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
accept  their  pronouncements  and  believe  that  all  pre 
vious    expositors  have  misunderstood    both  Amos  and 
Jeremiah,  or  that  either  of  these  prophets  declared  there 
never  had  been  a   sacrificial  law   promulgated    in    the 
wilderness.     A  glance  at  the  passages  will  make  it  plain 
that   neither  of  them  teaches   what  the  critics   affirm. 
Amos  is  reproving  Israel  for  her  false  '  confidence    in 
religious  services,  feasts,  holidays,  burnt  offerings,  meat 
offerings,  thank-offerings ,  and  the  recitation  of  sacred 
songs,'   and  reminds  her   that   none  of  these   external 
services,  apart  from   judgment  and    righteousness,  will 
suffice  to  avert  from  her  the  stroke  of  judgment ;  that 
as  certainly  as  the  outwardly  idolatrous  people  in  the 
wilderness,  who,  instead  of  offering  sacrifice  to  Jehovah, 
as  directed,  took  up  their  images  and  worshipped  them, 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  holy  land,  so  certainly 
would  the  inwardly  idolatrous  people,  who  punctiliously 

1  The  critical  interpretation  of  Jeremiah's  words  '  strikes  in  the  face 
not  merely  Deuteronomy  but  the  Jehovistic  law  and  history  book  as  well ' 
(Bredenkamp,  Gesctz  tind  Propheten,  p.  109). 
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obeyed  the  ritual  law  but  practised  wickedness,  be  sent 
away  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus.  He  admits 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  during 
the  forty  years  of  their  wandering  had  not  honoured 
Jehovah  by  practising  the  sacrificial  system  which  had 
been  commanded  by  Moses,  but  had  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  worshipping  the  host  of  heaven.  He  does  not 
for  an  instant  concede  that  the  sacrificial  system  had 
not  been  observed  by  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  Taber 
nacle.  On  the  contrary,  his  condemnation  of  the  people 
for  their  sinful  apostasy  attests  that  a  different  form  of 
worship  had  been  prescribed  by  Moses  ;  and  that  this 
was  Stephen's  reading  of  this  passage  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  he  distinctly  mentions  that  the  fathers  of 
Israel  had  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Acts  vii.  44). 
In  like  manner  Jeremiah's  words  can  be  explained 
without  committing  him  to  a  denial  of  what  his  other 
utterances  repeatedly  imply,  viz.  that  Judah  had  for 
saken  Jehovah  and  estranged  Jerusalem  (and  its  Temple 
from  Him  by  burning  incense  in  them  unto  strange 
gods,  building  high  places  and  burning  her  sons  unto 
Moloch,  all  which  Jehovah  had  not  commanded  or  spoken, 
neither  had  it  come  into  His  mind — language  which 
suggests  at  least  that  Jehovah  had  commanded  some 
thing  else,  viz.  the  sacrificial  worship  which  His  people 
had  forsaken.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  critical  theory,  the  smallest  difficulty  would  not 
have  been  experienced  in  interpreting  the  prophet's 
language.  What  he  meant  would  have  been  appre 
hended  at  a  glance,  viz.  that  when  Jehovah  brought 
His  people  out  of  Egypt  the  object  He  principally  had 
in  view  was,  not  to  set  up  an  elaborate  and  complex 
social  organism  for  the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifices,  but 
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to  create  a  true  spiritual  priesthood  of  believing,  loving, 
and  obedient  souls  who  should  stand  toward  Him  in  a 
near  relation  of  friendly  fellowship,  and  who  should 
consecrate  their  lives  to  Him  in  holy  and  fervent  service. 
Hence  the  commandment  He  laid  upon  them  was  not 
to  transform  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a 
nation  of  altar-builders  and  sacrifice-offerers,  as  if  that 
were  the  service  in  which  He  specially  delighted,  but  to 
obey  His  voice  and  keep  His  law  delivered  to  them  in 
the  Decalogue,  the  ceremonial  institute  being  afterwards 
appended  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  understand 
the  significance  of  the  covenant  into  which  they  had 
entered,  and  of  expressing  symbolically  the  nature  of 
the  service  they  had  freely  bound  themselves  to  render. 
And  in  point  of  fact  Jeremiah's  language  was  literally 
accurate,  because  in  the  day  when  Jehovah  brought  His 
people  out  of  Egypt  what  He  commanded  them  was  the 
moral  law  (Exod.  xx.),  not  the  ceremonial  institute, 
which  was  not  added,  at  least  in  its  detailed  form,  till 
after  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  or  rather  till  the  Taber 
nacle  was  finished,  i.e.  about  a  year  after.  Hence  it  is 
a  total  misapprehension,  not  to  say  perversion,  of  the 
prophet's  meaning  to  insist  that  he  proclaimed  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  sacrificial  system  of  worship,  and  far 
more  to  assert  that  he  denied  Jehovah  had  ever 
instituted  such  a  thing. 

(3)  The  prae-Exilic  period  shows  no  indications  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Priests'  Code  having  been  in  operation.1 
That  is  to  say,  the  historical  books  do  not  speak  about  the 
Tabernacle  or  supply  elaborate  descriptions  of  sacrificial 

1  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  129;  Cornill,  Einleitutig;  p.  63;  Marti, 
Geschichte  der  Israelitischen  Religion,  p.  53 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Modern 
Criticism,  p.  51. 
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worship  according  to  the  ritual  of  Leviticus.  Supposing 
that  were  true,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  either  that 
the  writers  were  unacquainted  with  the  Tabernacle  or 
that  the  ceremonial  law  had  not  then  been  promulgated. 
The  most  that  could  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the 
writers  would  be  that  either  they  had  no  occasion  to 
refer  to  such  things,  or  the  Tabernacle  worship  had  been 
neglected  and  they  cared  not  to  advert  to  that  lament 
able  national  defection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  both  speak  about  the  Tabernacle,  and  with  sufficient 
clearness  attest  that  the  worship  of  which  it  was  the 
centre  was,  if  not  universally,  at  least  partially,  and  if 
not  regularly,  at  all  events  intermittently  observed. 
The  Book  of  Joshua  distinctively  records  that  after 
crossing  into  Canaan  the  Israelites  erected  the  Tabernacle, 
if  not  at  Gilgal  (iii.,  iv.)  certainly  at  Shiloh  (xviii.  i  ;  xix. 
5 1 ;  xxii.  19).  Of  course  the  critics  contend  these  passages 
were  written  after  the  Exile,  but  whensoever  written  they 
were  either  true  or  not  true.  If  true,  they  attest  the 
existence  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  in  this  they 
have  the  support  of  Jeremiah  (vii.  14)  ;  if  not  true,  what 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  historicity  of  other  inci 
dents  reported  in  the  book,  such  as  the  conquest  of  the 
land  and  its  division  among  the  tribes,  the  erection  of 
an  altar  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  at  Shechem  ?  The  whole  narrative  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it  must  be  resolved  into  airy 
vanities.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  the  Tabernacle  is  repre 
sented  as  still  standing  at  Shiloh  (xx.  18,  26,  27).  In 
the  Books  of  Samuel  it  continues  there  (i  i.  3,  9,  19,  24  ; 
ii.  11,  12;  iii.  3),  till  in  Saul's  reign  it  is  removed  to 
Nob  (i  xxi.  6).  In  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (viii.  4) 
Solomon's  Temple  receives  it,  with  '  the  Ark  of  the  Lord 
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and  all  the  holy  vessels  that  were  in  the  Tabernacle.' 
Futile  attempts  are  made  to  prove  that  the  Shiloh 
palace  was  not  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle,  because  it  was  a 
solid  edifice  with  posts  and  doors,  because  it  could  be 
left  at  any  moment  without  the  Ark,  and  because  it 
served  as  a  dormitory  for  the  youthful  Samuel  ;  but 
were  these  objections  unanswerable,  which  they  are 
not,  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  another 
series  of  facts,  such  as  that  it  contained  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  was  served  by  a  priesthood,  and  had  a  worship 
of  three  parts,  offering  sacrifice  (in  the  forecourt),  burn 
ing  incense  (in  the  holy  place),  and  wearing  an  ephod 
(in  the  holy  of  holies),  and  was  the  central  sanctuary  at 
which  the  yearly  feasts  were  held — all  which  bore  at 
least  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Tabernacle  worship,  and 
in  point  of  fact  claimed  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
Aaron.  The  only  escape  from  this  conclusion  open  to 
the  critics  is  to  declare  every  passage  which  alludes  to 
the  Tabernacle  an  interpolation  by  a  priestly  or  post- 
Exilic  redactor — an  artifice  which  deceives  nobody  but 
the  critics. 

(4)  The  complete  non-acquaintance  of  Deuteronomy 
with  the  Priests'  Code  is  advanced  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  post-Exilic  date  of  the  latter.1  '  Deuteronomy,'  writes 
Cornill,  '  discovers  no  acquaintance  with  the  priestly 
lawgiving,  and  no  sign  of  having  been  influenced 
thereby' ;  and  then,  with  singular  inconsistency,  he  adds  : 
'  Either  Deuteronomy  directly  contradicts  the  ordinances 
of  the  Priests'  Code,  or  where  parallel  legislation  occurs, 
as  in  Levit  xvii.-xxv.,  the  form  of  expression  is  so 
different  that  there  can  be  no  talk  of  a  literary  depend 
ence  of  Deuteronomy  upon  the  Priests'  Code,  even 

1    Cornill,  Einhitung,  p.  65  ;  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  130. 
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though  this  on  other  grounds  should  prove  the  older.' 
In  other  words,  Deuteronomy  knows  nothing  about  the 
Priests'  Code,  and  yet  it  refers  to  the  same  matters,  only 
in  another  way.  A  non-expert  would  reason  that  if 
Deuteronomy  referred  to  the  same  subjects  as  the 
Priests'  Code,  as  any  Bible  reader  knows  it  does,  it  was 
just  as  likely  that  Deuteronomy  followed  the  Priests' 
Code  as  that  the  Priests'  Code  succeeded  Deuteronomy. 
The  effort  made  to  show  that  the  variations  between 
Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus  in  respect  of  the  centralisa 
tion  of  worship,  the  persons  authorised  to  exercise 
priestly  functions,  the  provisions  appointed  for  the 
support  of  the  Levites,  and  the  entire  system  of  feasts 
and  sacrifices  prove  the  later  age  of  Leviticus  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  successful,  the  effect  of  these 
variations  being,  as  Driver  admits,  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  '  the  reader  derives  from  Deuteronomy  an 
impression  that  the  liturgical  institutions  under  which 
the  author  lived  were  of  a  simpler  character  than  those 
prescribed  in  Leviticus.'  (See  on  this  chap,  v.) 

(5)  The  relation  of  Ezekiel  to  both  Deuteronomy 
and  the  Priests'  Code,  say  the  critics,1  proves  the  latter 
to  be  post-Exilic.  Without  question  it  does,  if  that 
relation  be  as  the  critics  allege,  viz.  that  Ezekiel  forms 
the  half-way  house  between  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Priests'  Code.  If  the  Priests'  Code  was  composed  after 
Ezekiel,  since  Ezekiel  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  Exile, 
the  Priests'  Code  was  almost  certainly  post-Exilic.  All 
depends  on  whether  Ezekiel  or  the  priestly  author  pre 
ceded,  The  above  critics  claim  precedence  for  Ezekiel, 
others 2  for  the  Priests'  Code.  As  is  well  known,  the 

1  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Cornill,  Kautzsch,  Smend,  Driver,  &c. 

2  Schrader,  Dillmann,  Delitzsch,  Konig,  Strack,  Harper  (Chicago),  £c. 
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principal  ground  for  upholding  the  priority  of  Ezekiel 
is  the  supposed  degradation  of  the  Levites  which  he  is 
understood  to  teach  in  the  sublime  Temple  vision  with 
which  his  work  concludes.  Up  till  Josiah's  day — so  runs 
the  theory — no  distinction  existed  between  priests  and 
Levites,  all  priests  being  Levites  and  all  Levites  priests. 
As  a  punishment  for  ministering  at  high  places,  such 
priests  as  had  been  guilty  of  this  trespass  were  not 
permitted  to  officiate  at  Jerusalem,  after  their  own  local 
sanctuaries  had  been  abolished,  though  they  were 
granted  a  maintenance  among  their  brethren.  When 
Ezekiel  outlined  his  sacrificial  programme  for  the  restora 
tion,  as  the  Temple  vision  is  called,  he  accentuated 
this  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  unfaithful 
priests  by  degrading  the  latter  to  the  comparatively 
servile  position  and  condition  of  being  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  reserving  priestly  functions  for  the 
Zadokites  alone.  After  the  Exile  the  authors  of  the 
Priests'  Code  advanced  the  evolution  of  the  priesthood 
a  further  step  by  introducing  a  completed  sacerdotal 
hierarchy,  establishing  a  threefold  gradation  of  litur 
gical  officers  :  Levites  for  the  sanctuary,  priests  for  the 
altar,  and  a  high  priest  for  the  holy  of  holies,  to 
the  last  two  of  these  offices  Aaron  and  his  sons  alone 
being  eligible.  Without  attempting  a  full  discussion 
of  this  interesting  and  important  problem,  and  passing 
by  the  questionable  procedure  of  expounding  a  sym 
bolic  vision  as  if  it  were  an  historical  statement  or  a 
theological  doctrine,  an  ecclesiastical  deliverance,  or 
a  legislative  enactment,  let  it  be  noted  (i)  that  the 
assumption  is  disputed  and  even  denied  which  teaches 
that  no  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  existed 
in  prae-Josianic  days  ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
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this  distinction,  hinted  at  and  recommended  by  Ezekiel 
(xliv.),  was  first  made  by  the  Priests'  Code,  since 
Ezekiel's  own  language  (xl.  45  ;  xlii.  13  ;  xliii.  19) 
implies  it,  while  among  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  538  B.C.,  i.e.  about 
eighty  years  before  Ezra,  were  Levites  as  well  as  priests 
(Ezra  ii.) ;  (3)  that  this  distinction,  if  first  hinted  at  by 
Ezekiel  and  legalised  by  Ezra,  demanded  explanation 
(which  was  not  given),  since  it  contradicted  a  law  of 
God  announced  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  Deute 
ronomy  ;  (4)  that  the  Priests'  Code  did  not  follow  the 
advice  of  Ezekiel  and  restrict  the  priesthood  to  the  sons 
of  Zadok,  but  transferred  it  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  ;  or 
represent  the  so-called  degradation  of  the  Levites  as  a 
punishment,  but,  in  order  to  gild  the  bitter  pill  and  re 
concile  them  to  their  humiliation — so  suggests  Kautzsch 
— spoke  of  it  as  an  honour ; :  and  (5)  that  in  point  of 
fact  neither  the  Priests'  Code  nor  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  referred  to  Ezekiel's  vision  at  all.2 

(6)  Another  argument  adduced 3  in  support  of  the 
post-Exilic  origin  of  the  Priests'  Code  is  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  words  belonging  to  this  particular  era.  Yet  the 
solitary  illustration  furnished  by  those  who  put  this 
forward  is  the  word  '  firmament '  (Gen.  i.),  which  it  is 
alleged  could  only  have  been  learned  from  Ezekiel 
(i.  and  x.)  Outside  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  word  is 
to  be  met  with  only  in  Psalms  xix.,  cl.,  and  Dan.  xii. 
Wherefore  the  reasoning  is  that  in  all  these  places  it 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  Ezekiel.  As  usual,  no 

1  Moller,  Historische-kritische  Bedenken  &.C.,  p.  78. 

2  See  further  the  author's  remarks  in  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Ezekiel, 
xliv.  10-14. 

3  Wellhausen,  Cornill. 
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explanation  is  offered  why  Ezekiel  could  not  have 
borrowed  it  from  either  Genesis  or  the  Psalms.  Nor 
does  it  seem  easy  to  perceive  how  any  reason  except 
one  could  have  been  rendered,  viz.  that  on  this 
hypothesis  both  Genesis  and  the  Psalms  must  have  pre 
ceded  Ezekiel  ;  a  concession  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  theory  that  was  intended  to  be  upheld.  Besides, 
inferences  from  the  presence  or  absence  in  Hebrew 
documents  of  certain  words  and  phrases  are  always 
precarious,  and  sometimes  of  no  value  whatever,  it  being 
generally  difficult,  as  Bredenkamp l  observes,  because 
of  the  scanty  literature  preserved  to  us,  to  affirm,  con 
cerning  two  documents  in  which  the  same  words  and 
phrases  occur,  which  is  the  primary  and  which  the 
secondary.  In  short,  what  Strack  2  states  with  regard 
to  this  may  be  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  correct :  '  In 
reference  to  the  language  of  the  Priests'  Code,  through 
this  its  post-Exilic  origin  cannot  be  proved.' 

(7)  The  deviations  of  Ezekiel's  Law  of  Sacrifice 
from  that  of  the  Priests'  Code  form  a  last  ground  3  on 
which  priority  is  claimed  for  the  former.  '  Why,'  asks 
Cornill,  '  does  Ezekiel  in  the  matter  of  worship  require 
so  much  less  than  Num.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  ?  Where 
is  the  high  priest,  for  the  Priests'  Code  the  centre  of 
the  theocracy,  remaining  in  Ezekiel  ?  Where  is  the 
great  day  of  atonement  of  Levit  xvi.  ? '  And  so  on. 
One  feels  ashamed  to  have  so  constantly  to  point  out 
to  intelligent  controversialists  like  the  critics  that  such 
a  style  of  reasoning  rather  impairs  their  reputation  for 
logical  acumen.  Why  cannot  they  see  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  retorted  on  them  with  equal  pertinence  and 

1   Gesetz  und  Propheten,  pp.  16,  17.  2  Einleitung,  p.  58. 

3  Wellhausen,  Cornill,  Smend,  &c. 
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force?  If  it  were  wrong  for  Ezekiel  to  deviate  from  the 
Priests'  Code,  supposing  this  was  the  earlier,  and  the 
work  of  Moses,  how  could  it  be  right  for  an  unknown 
priest  in  Babylon  to  deviate  from  Ezekiel,  who  was  both 
priest  and  prophet,  assuming  him  to  have  been  the 
earlier  ?  If  Ezekiel  were  not  justified  in  leaving  out 
any  item  from  the  Priests'  Code  which  according  to 
the  orthodox  theory  had  been  previously  issued,  how 
could  the  author  of  the  Priests'  Code  be  free  from  blame 
in  adding  to  Ezekiel's  programme  if  it  were  the  first 
published  ?  Other  answers  might  be  returned  to  this 
so-called  argument,  but  other  answers  are  not  required. 
What  has  been  advanced  should  suffice  to  reveal  its 
weakness.  (For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  point,  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  Higher  Critics,  see 
the  author's  article  '  Ezekiel  and  the  Priests'  Code '  in 
the  '  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  '  for  July  1894.) 

2.  Against  the  Post- exilic  Origin 

Add  now  to  the  above  the  following  considerations, 
and  the  difficulty  of  ascribing  a  late  date  to  the  Priests' 
Code  will  be  immensely  increased. 

(i)  If  Ezra  and  his  associates  were  the  real  authors 
of  the  Priests'  Code,  then  the  old  objection  of  pious  fraud 
recurs.  Whatever  facility  Hebrew  and  other  experts 
may  have  in  setting  it  aside,  and  under  whatever  agree 
able  phrases  its  true  character  may  be  disguised,  non 
experts  will  always  find  it  hard  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  their  elementary  notions  of  morality,  and  in  the 
name  of  religion  believe  that  God  sanctioned  deception  ; 
and  then,  if  the  law  which  Ezra  introduced  to  the 
people  were  a  fraud,  how  is  a  plain  reader  of  Scripture 
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to  know  that  the  whole  narrative,  Neh.  viii.,  was  not  a 
fraud  ;  that  Ezra  himself  was  not  a  myth,  or  an  idea,  or 
a  tribe,  or  a  solar  divinity,  like  Abraham,  of  whom  he 
spake  in  his  prayer,  and  Moses,  whose  law-book  he  pro 
fessed  to  exhibit  to  the  congregation;  that  his  companions, 
Mattithiah,  and  Shema,  and   Anaiah,  and   Urijah,  and 
the  others,  were  not  imaginary  characters  ;  and  that  the 
congregation  was  not  a  company  of  actors,  '  all  spirits,' 
and  'such  stuff  as  dreams'  or  novels 'are  made  of? 
And  to  go  back  a  moment  to  Hilkiah's  law-book,  if  that 
too   was  not  what  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
declared  it  to  be,  the  law  of  the  Lord  by  Moses,  are  we 
warranted  without  more  ado  to  credit  him  when  he  records 
that  Hilkiah  fonnd  it,  and  Shaphan  read  it,  and  Josiah 
trembled  at  it,  and    Huldah  expounded  it?     Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication,  a  concoc 
tion  of  the  writer,  and  a  fraud  quite  as  much  as  the  book  ? 
And  if  it  comes  to  this,  the  plain  man  may  be  left  to  set 
his  own  estimate  on  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah,  and  the  Bible,  of  which  these  form  a  part. 
(2)  If  Ezra  and  his  colleagues  were  the  authors  of 
the  Priests'  Code,  which  differed  in  so  many  particulars 
as  it  does  from  Deuteronomy,   and  especially  in  this, 
that  it  distinguished  priests  and  Levites,  which,  according 
to  the  critics,  Deuteronomy  had  not  done,  how  could 
they,  being  priests,  justify  themselves  in   altering  what 
had  been  declared  the  Divine  will  by  a  prophet  like 
Moses,  to  whom  Deuteronomy  had   been  ascribed  ?     It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  a  prophet  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  might  be  authorised  to  modify  an  existing 
law ;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  priest's  function  went 
beyond  keeping  or  declaring  the  law  (Levit.  x.  1 1  ;  Deut. 
xxxi.  9-13,  xxxiii.   10  ;  Jer.  ii.  8;  Mai.  ii.  7).     To  the 
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prophet  alone  appertained  the  privilege  of  receiving, 
announcing,  modifying,  or  reversing  the  Divine  will, 
always  in  obedience  to  Divine  instructions  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
ii  ;  Num.  ix.  8,  xii.  6,  8  ;  I  Sam.  iii.  21  ;  I  Kings  xxii. 
14  ;  Jer.  i.  9  ;  Amos  iii.  7). 

(3)  If  the  Priests'  Code  were  post-Exilic  in  its  origin, 
what  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  fact  that  it  contains 
so  many  laws  which  were  either  useless  or  impracticable 
after  the  Exile,  and  omits  so  many  that  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  post-Exilic  work  ?     As  a  sample  of  the 
former  may  be  cited  l  the  use  by  Aaron  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Exod.  xxviii.  30  ;  Levit.  viii.  8  ;  Num.  xxvii. 
21)  which  in  post-Exilic  days  had  disappeared  (Ezra  ii. 
63  ;  Neh.  vii.  65)  ;  the  instruction  about  the  lamps  for  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxv.  37)  which  Jeremiah  (iii, 
1 6)  foretold  would  no  more  come  into  mind  or  be  visited 
when  the  banished  people  had  returned   to  their  own 
land  ;  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest  (Exod.  xxix.  7  ; 
Levit.  viii.  12,  xxi.  10)  and  his  designation  as  the  anointed 
priest  (Levit.  iv.  3,  5),  neither  the  practice  nor  the  title 
having  been  in  vogue  after  the  return  (Zech.  iii.) ;  the 
year  of  jubilee  (Levit.  xxv.),  with  the  Levite  towns  and 
the  cities  of  refuge  (Num.  xxxv.),  none  of  which  survived 
the  captivity.     And  just  before  leaving  this  point,  were 
the  higher  critical   maxim,  '  No  observance,  no  law,'  to 
be  applied  to  some  of  these  enactments,  as  the  critics 
apply  it  to  them  when  regarded    as   emanating  from 
Moses,  would  one  not  be  equally  entitled  to  argue  that, 
as  they  had  not  been  carried  into  effect  after  the  Exile, 
they  had  never  been  really  promulgated  by  Ezra  at  all  ? 
The  logic  that  extinguishes  the  law  of  Moses,  it  seems  to 

1  Compare  Strack,  Einleitung,  p.   56,  and  Moller,  Historische-kritische 
Bedenken  &c. ,  p.  54- 
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us,  ought  also  to  extinguish  that  of  Ezra.  As  specimens 
of  the  latter,  i.e.  of  things  omitted  that  might  have 
been  expected  to  receive  mention  after  the  Exile,  these 
may  be  offered  :  the  three  annual  journeys  to  the  central 
sanctuary  (Exod.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  26  ;  Deut.  xvi.  16), 
which  might  have  been  recalled  to  the  people's  mind  at  a 
time  when  they  were  about  to  be  undertaken  with  greater 
regularity  than  at  any  time  before  ;  the  important  role 
played  or  to  be  played  in  the  Temple  service  after  the 
Exile  by  the  singers  (Ezra  ii.  41  ;  Neh.  vii.  44),  who,  like 
the  priests  and  Levites,  might  have  been  carried  back 
to  Mosaic  times  and  invested  with  their  offices  and 
revenues  by  the  venerable  lawgiver  himself;  the  pro 
hibition  of  foreign  marriages,  which  were  forbidden 
indeed  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16) 
and  in  Deuteronomy  (vii.  3,  4),  and  were  to  cause  so 
much  trouble  to  Ezra  (ix.  12)  and  Nehemiah  (xiii.  26, 
27)  ;  and  instructions  about  the  treasure  chambers  for 
the  gifts  to  the  priests  and  Levites  (Neh.  xii.  44-47  ; 
xiii.  10),  and  about  the  contributions  of  timber  which 
were  to  be  and  were  appointed  for  the  sanctuary  (Neh. 
x.  34,  xiii.  31). 

(4)  If  the  Priests'  Code  originated  in  Babylon  and 
was  first  promulgated  after  the  return,  how  comes 
it  that  so  much  of  its  legislation  was  known  to  prae- 
Exilic  writers,  as,  e.g.  the  practice  of  thank-offerings 
after  grape-gathering  (cf.  Levit.  xix.  24  with  Jud.  ix.  27)  ; 
the  law  of  the  Nazarite  (cf.  Num.  vi.  4,  5  with  Jud.  xiii. 
4) ;  the  employment  of  imprecation  to  find  out  a  trespass 
(cf.  Levit.  v.  i  with  Jud.  xvii.  2)  ;  the  use  of  an  ephod  in 
the  sanctuary,  whether  an  image  or  a  dress  (cf.  Exod. 
xxviii.  30  with  Jud.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  17  ;  I  Sam. 
xxiii.  30)  ;  the  designation  of  the  house  of  God  at 
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Shiloh  as  the  Tabernacle  or  the  central  sanctuary  (Jud. 
xviii.  31 ;  I  Sam.  i.-iv.) ;  the  right  of  the  priests  to  offer 
ings  (i  Sam.  ii.  13)  ;  the  shewbread  (i  Sam.  xxi/7)  ;  the 
time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (i  Kings  xii.  32) ;  the 
evening  and  morning  burnt-offerings  (i  Kings  xviii.  29, 
2  Kings  iii.  20)  ;  and  so  on  ?  These  instances  render  it 
apparent  that  in  many  of  its  institutions  at  least  the 
Priests'  Code  was  not  new,  and  such  critics l  as  observe 
this  usually  seek  refuge  in  the  plausible  remark  that  it 
was  not  so  much  a  publication  of  new  as  a  codification 
of  old  laws,  which  had  been  in  operation  before  the  Exile. 
But  if  so,  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  conceded,  these  laws 
existed  in  a  written  form,  how  fares  it,  again  we  ask, 
with  the  critical  theory  which  asserts  that  Ezra's  law- 
book  was  absolutely  new  to  the  people  ?  And  if  the 
laws  were  in  operation  before  the  Exile,  how  can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  Levitical  system  was  not  in  operation 
before  (see  p.  290),  but  was  only  introduced  after  the 
Exile  ?  There  is  clearly  something  unsatisfactory  about 
a  theory  that  raises  so  many  questions  at  every  stage. 

(5)  If  the  Priests'  Code  were  the  work  of  Ezra  and  his 
priestly  confederates,  one  wants  to  be  told  how  so  many 
of  its  laws  were  known  to  the  Deuteronomist,  as,  e.g.,  the 
laws  relating  to  leprosy  (Levit.  xiii.),  to  which  manifest 
allusion  is  made  in  Deut.  (v.  24),  the  laws  of  purification 
(Levit.  xi.-xv.),  which  are  as  obviously  presupposed  in 
Deuteronomy  (xii.  15,  22,  xxiii.  10,  ii,xxvi.  14),  and 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath  (Levit.  xxv.  1-7),  to 
which  Deut.  xv.  1-6  looks  back.  Other  laws  in  the 
Priests'  Code,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  older 
than  those  in  Deuteronomy  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  law  of 
cattle-tithing  (Levit.  xxvii.  32),  which  was  suited  to  a 

1  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  p.  423  ;  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  135. 
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pastoral  tribe,  when  compared  with  the  tithing  of  the 
fruits  of  the  field  (Deut.  xiv.  22),  which  might  reasonably 
be  imposed  on  an  agricultural  population.  In  any  case, 
as  Strack  properly  remarks,1  the  idea  of  tithing  the 
cattle  was  not  the  post-Exilic  invention  of  self-seeking 
priests. 

(6)  If  the  Priests'  Code  were  the  production  of  Ezra 
and  his  compatriots,  how  is  Ezekiel's  manifest  acquaint 
ance  with  it  to  be  explained  ?  That  the  points  of 
contact  in  both  thought  and  expression  between  Ezekiel 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Levit.  xvii.-xxvi.),  which  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  Priests'  Code,  are  both  numerous  and 
striking  is  universally  conceded,  and  as  the  idea  of 
Ezekiel's  authorship  of  the  Law  of  Holiness  is  generally 
abandoned,  the  sole  question  to  be  determined  is  to 
which  of  the  two  writings — Ezekiel  or  the  Law  of  Holi 
ness — belongs  the  priority,  or,  in  other  words,  which  of 
them  made  use  of  the  other.  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen, 
Smend,  Cornill,  and  Kautzsch  say  Ezekiel  preceded  ; 
but  Klostermann  and  Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Strack, 
Driver,  Harper,  and  Moore  contend  that  Ezekiel  fol 
lowed,  and  this  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the  more 
correct  view  of  the  relation  between  these  two  writers. 
If,  then,  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Levit.  xvii.-xxvi.)  was 
composed,  as  Moore  thinks,2  about  half  a  century  before 
Ezekiel,  i.e.  probably  before  the  Exile,  and  if,  as  the 
above  critical  authorities  allow,  the  Priests'  Code  contains 
numerous  fragments,  longer  or  shorter  (e.g.  Levit.  xi. 
1-23, 41-47,  xii.,  xiii.  1-46,  xiv.  1-8,  xv. ;  Num.  v.  1 1-31, 
vi.  2-8,  xv.  37-41,  xix.;  Exod.  xxxi.  13,  14),  which  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  writing  as  the  Law  of  Holiness,  and 
ought  in  all  probability  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 

1  Einleitniig,  p.  57. 

2  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Leviticus. ' 
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writer,  then  a  very  large  portion  at  least  of  the  Priests' 
Code  must  have  existed  before  Ezekiel,  which  would 
undoubtedly  explain  that  prophet's  acquaintance  with 
the  Code  ;  but  in  this  case  what  becomes  of  its  post- 
Exilic  origin  ? 

(7)  If  the  Priests'  Code  were  post-Exilic  in  its  origin, 
and  the  work  of  Ezra  and  his  coadjutors,  how  shall 
one  explain  the  circumstance  that  the  home-returning 
exiles,  with  their  prophets,  possessed  considerable  ac 
quaintance  with  its  legislation  ?  In  Ezra  ii.,  a  document 
enumerating  those  who  came  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel,  ninety  years  before  Ezra,  mention  is  made 
(vv.  36,  40,  70)  of  the  very  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levites  which  is  represented  by  the  critics  as  the 
principal  feature  of  the  Priests'  Code,  and  even  descent 
from  Aaron  recognised  as  the  only  title  to  fill  the 
priest's  office  (ver.  62),  testimony  of  the  prae-Exilic 
origin  of  the  Priests'  Code  which  can  be  set  aside  only 
by  either  denying  credibility  to  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (in  which  case  the  critics  saw  off  the  branch 
on  which  they  sit  by  reducing  Ezra's  connection  with 
the  Priests'  Code  to  a  myth)  or  declaring  the  document 
in  question,  Ezra  ii.,  a  later  interpolation  ;  an  old  device 
and  the  last  expedient  of  a  defeated  controversialist. 
Haggai  (ii.  12)  shows  himself  acquainted  with  the  dis 
tinction  between  clean  and  unclean  in  respect  both  of 
things  and  persons — another  of  the  characteristic  ordi 
nances  of  the  Levitical  law.  To  say  that  Haggai  referred 
not  to  a  written  but  to  an  orally  delivered  law  is  simply 
an  evasion.  That  the  priests  delivered  the  law  orally 
to  inquirers  no  one  doubts  ;  but  the  law  they  delivered 
was  not  what  custom  had  handed  down  or  they  them 
selves  had  concocted,  but  what  had  been  prescribed  by 
Jehovah  and  written  in  the  statute-book.  '  Accordingly,' 
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writes  Konig,1  '  out  of  Hagg.  ii.  1 1  ff.  nothing  results 
against  the  idea  that  already  at  that  time  the  Priests' 
Code  was  known  in  priestly  and  leading  circles  in 
Jerusalem,  and  enjoyed  the  same  validity  as  law-books 
generally  possessed  for  the  at  that  time  only  very 
relative  obedience  of  Israel.'  Zechariah,  in  the  first  part 
(i.-viii.),  which  critics  date  about  520  B.C.,  i.e.  over  eighty 
years  before  Ezra  and  twenty  before  the  first  draught  of 
the  Priests'  Code  proper,  speaks  about  a  high  priest  (iii. 
i),  not  as  a  new  but  as  a  well-known  functionary  of  the 
Temple  ;  in  the  third  parts  (xii.-xiv.),  which  some  ascribe 
to  the  prophet,  he  talks  of  yearly  visits  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  16)  and  of  the  offering  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Lord's  house  (xiv.  20,  21).  If  the  third 
part  is  prae-Exilic,  as  many  believe,  its  witness  against 
the  post-Exilic  origin  of  the  Priests'  Code  becomes  the 
stronger.  If  Malachi  was  written  between  the  first  and 
second  visits  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem,  as  Driver 
conjectures,  say  about  444  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  publica 
tion  of  the  law-book  of  Ezra,  or,  as  Cornill  supposes, 
before  this,  in  either  case  he  betrays  an  acquaintance 
with  the  law  of  Moses,  with  its  statutes  and  judgments 
(iv.  4),  its  priests  and  its  sacrifices  (i.  6,  8,  n),  its  tithes 
and  offerings  (iii.  4,  10,  i.  13),  its  solemn  feasts  (ii.  3), 
and  mournful  fasts  (iii.  14),  which  is  absolutely  un 
accountable  if  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Priests'  Code 
were  not  yet  or  only  newly  introduced. 

With  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  post-Exilic 
origin  of  the  Priests'  Code,  or  the  sacrificial  system  of 
the  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  as  it  is, 
can  it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  Higher  Critics 
have  proved  their  case  ? 

1  Einleitung,  p.  238. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

THE  PSALMS  AND  THE  PROPHETS 

THE  points  connected  with  these  which  call  for  exami 
nation  are  whether  any  Psalms  can  be  regarded  as 
the  composition  of  David,  whether  there  were  more 
Isaiahs  than  one,  and  whether  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  history  or  romance.  Other  questions 
of  importance  and  interest  might  be  raised  relative  to 
the  Psalter  and  the  Prophets,  major  and  minor ;  but 
those  indicated  will  suffice  to  bring  under  review  some 
of  the  principal  positions  occupied  by  the  Higher  Critics, 
and  these  are  the  main  subjects  contemplated  by  the 
present  inquiry. 

I.  Are  any  Psalms  Davidic? 

It  is  certain  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  believed 
and  said  there  were.  In  particular  Christ  claimed  Ps.  ex. 
as  one  in  which  David  spoke  in  the  spirit  concerning 
Him  (Matt.  xxii.  41-45,  with  parallels).  Peter  cited 
Ps.  xvi.  and  ex.  as  compositions  of  the  Shepherd 
King  with  special  reference  to  Christ  (Acts  ii.  25-28, 
34,  35).  The  Pentecostal  Church  recognised  Ps.  ii. 
as  David's  handiwork  (Acts  iv.  25).  Paul  quoted 
Ps.  xvi.,  ex.  (Acts  xiii.),  xxxii.  (Rom.  iv.)  and  Ixix, 
(Rom.  xi.)  and  seemed  at  least  to  ascribe  them  to 
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David.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  seventy-three  Psalms  bear 
the  superscription  '  a  Psalm  of  David,'  '  a  michtam  of 
David,'  or  'a  prayer  of  David.'  The  opinions  of  the 
critics,  however — though  divided  among  themselves  as 
to  the  authorship  and  dates  of  the  Psalms — are  largely 
against  the  idea  of  ascribing  any  to  David  (see  Part  I. 
chap.  i.  §  4).  The  correctness  of  this  opinion,  which 
virtually  dethrones  David  from  his  exalted  position  as 
king  of  sacred  song,  is  that  which  now  calls  for  con 
sideration. 

I.  To  the  proposition  that  David  wrote  no  Psalms 
the  following  objections  appear  to  the  present  writer 
overwhelming : — 

(i)  The  opinions  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  apostles  and 
primitive  disciples,  as  above  stated. — Taking  no  account 
meanwhile  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  first,  of  the 
supernatural  inspiration  of  the  second,  or  of  the  special 
spiritual  illumination  of  the  third  immediately  after 
Pentecost — in  all  of  which  most  Christians  believe — it 
is  not  easy  to  credit  that  all  of  these  were  mistaken  in 
their  notions  about  the  authorship  of  the  Psalms  they 
quoted.  Had  their  utterances  represented  merely 
private  judgments  at  which  they  had  arrived  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  items  of  evidence  on  which 
such  judgments  should  be  based,  however  valuable  in 
themselves  these  judgments  might  be  they  could  hardly 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  final  verdicts  from  which  no 
appeal  was  admissible  ;  but  their  language  rather  em 
bodied  the  conclusions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  and 
nation,  and  in  particular  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  and 
scribes,  the  experts  of  the  day,  whose  business  it  was 
to  study  and  to  teach  the  sacred  books  that  had  come 
down  to  them  from  a  venerable  past ;  and  hence  the 
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presumption  at  least  is  that  these  conclusions  accorded 
with  truth.  Then,  giving  full  weight  to  the  factors 
above  excepted,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  inspiration 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  illumination  of  the  early  Church, 
it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  admit  the  conten 
tion  that  no  Psalms  are  Davidic. 

(2)  The  evidence  of  the  titles. — Admitting  all  that 
can  be  said  against  these — the  sum  of  which  is  that 
they  were  not  affixed  to  the  Psalms  by  their  respective 
authors  ;  that  they  were  probably  attached  to  the  poems 
when  these  were  collected  into  a  Temple  hymn-book  ; 
that  they  were,  in  almost  every  instance,  selected  on 
purely  subjective  considerations— shall  we  say  '  after  the 
manner  of  modern  critics  '  ? — and  that  in  some  cases  they 
were  manifestly  wrong — conceding  all  this,  is  it  reason 
able  to  conceive  that  they  were  never  right,  and  that 
the  modern  critics  who  reject  them  are  never  wrong  ? 
It  is  matter  of  history l  that  the  vocalisation  of  the 
Hebrew  text  was  fixed  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
A.D.  by  Jewish  rabbis  who  took  the  utmost  pains  to 
ascertain  the  best  traditional  pronunciation  ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed,  even  by  the  critics,2  that  their  tra 
ditional  pronunciation  is  upon  the  whole  correct.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  so  certain  that  the  men  who  inves 
tigated  and  recorded  the  traditional  authorship  of 
particular  Psalms  should  always  be  inaccurate  ?  '  Sober 
criticism,'  writes  Kirkpatrick,3  '  will  allow  the  titles  a 
certain  weight,  as  giving  at  least  some  information  as  to 
the  source  from  which  the  Psalms  were  derived,  which 
is  not  to  be  rejected  without  reason.'  (The  suggestion 

1  See  Buhl,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  §§  78-80. 

2  Bleek,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  331. 

3  Book  of  Psalms  (Cam.  Bible),  Introduction,  p.  xxx. 
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of  Lagarde,  which  Cheyne  !  favours,  that  the  title  '  of 
David  '  was  intended  to  intimate  the  division  of  the 
Temple  choir  named  after  David,  and  that  of  W.  R. 
Smith,2  which  Driver  3  countenances,  that  it  pointed  to 
a  collection  of  sacred  hymns  which  went  by  the  name 
of  David,  do  not  commend  themselves  to  such  critics  as 
Konig 4  and  Kautzsch,5  who  both  regard  the  title  as 
indicating  the  author.)  Besides,  as  Konig  well  observes, 
if  no  historical  support  had  existed  for  the  titles,  it  is 
strange  that  all  the  Psalms  were  not  allocated  to  com 
posers  ;  that  this  and  that  only  were  derived  from  David  ; 
and  that  to  Solomon  only  two  were  ascribed,  though  the 
history  (i  Kings  iv.  32)  gives  him  1005  songs.  'The 
conclusion  from  all  exactest  investigations  is,'  says 
Ewald,6  '  that  certainly  a  considerable  mass  of  songs, 
and  these  the  finest  and  most  important,  proceed  from 
David  or  at  least  from  his  time.' 

(3)  The  testimony  of  Old  Testament  history. — If  any 
fact  is  more  certainly  vouched  for  than  another  in  Hebrew 
tradition,  it  is  that  David  was  possessed  of  rich  musical 
and  poetical  endowments  ;  that  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  service  of  praise  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  he  occupied  himself,  if  not  in  making,  at  least 
in  playing  on  musical  instruments  (i  Sam.  xvi.  17  ;  xviii. 
10 ;  2  Sam.  i.  17-27;  iii.  33,  34  ;  vi.  5  ;  xxii.,  xxiii.  1-7  ; 
Amos  vi.  5  ;  Neh.  xii.  36  ;  i  Chron.  xvi.  4,  37,  41  ;  xxiii.  5  ; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  30).  Granting  that  all  of  these  passages 
are  not  of  equal  historical  value,  and  that  on  critical 
principles  none  of  them  are  entirely  beyond  suspicion, 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  all  culled  from  one  writer 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  'Psalms.'  "  Ibid. 

3  Introduction  &c.,  p.  539.  *  Einleitung,  p.  395. 

5  Outline  £c. ,  p.  142.     e  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  i.  46(Engl.  trans.) 
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shows,  or  tends  to  show,  that  they  have  not  been  invented 
by  their  respective  authors,  but  that  they  rest  upon  a 
very  old  and  well-grounded  tradition. 

(4)  The  witness  of  the  Psalter  itself. — Prof.  Margo- 
liouth l  has  called  attention    to   sundry  characteristics 
observable  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  which  speak  power 
fully  for  the  existence  of  Davidic  hymns,     (a)  It  does 
not  contain  all  David's  poems ;  for  out  of  four  which 
his  biography  preserves  '  the  Psalter  contains  only  one,' 
from  which  he  infers  that  the  Psalter  was  not  intended 
for  any  but  religious  hymns,  and  not  even  for  all  of 
these,  since  Hezekiah's  thanksgiving  is  excluded,  though 
it  resembles  many  of  the  Psalms  in  style,  while  Hezekiah 
himself  was  a  remote  descendant  of  David  ;  and  Habak- 
kuk's  thanksgiving  is  not  admitted,  though  Habakkuk 
was  a  prophet ;  and  Jonah's  prayer  is  absent,  though  it 
is  little  more  than  a  cento  of  the  Psalter.    (/3)  '  The  last 
person  mentioned  in  the  Psalms  except  David  is  Samuel 
(xcix.  6),  which  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  if 
David  were  the  author  of  the  Psalter.'     '  Samuel  was  to 
him  as  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  to  Ben  Sira.'     (7)  '  The  fact 
'  that  the  national  history,  as  it  appears  in  the  Psalms, 
closes  with  David  makes  the  Solomonic  era  the  most 
likely  period  for  the  compilation  of  the  book.'     '  That 
some  of  the   references  to   the  Exile  are  inserted  by 
editors  who  had  no  intention  of  letting  them  count  as 
the  work  of  David  is  obvious.'     (8)  '  Of  the  theory  of 
the  prophets  that  the  miracle  of  the  restoration  would 
outshine  the  miracle  of  the  exodus  we  find  no  trace. 
The  exodus  is  the  great  marvel  which  the  Psalms  seem 
never  wearied  of  recounting.'     (s)  '  If  the  general  spirit 
of  the  Psalms  be  considered  it  is  assuredly  that  of  a 

1  Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  pp.  183-206. 
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fighting  community — one  in  which  the  hero  has  the 
praises  of  God  on  his  tongue  and  a  two-edged  sword  in 
his  hand ' — which  certainly  corresponds  with  the  cha 
racter  of  David.  (£)  '  The  fact  that  those  Psalms 
wherein  the  name  of  David  occurs  are  not  placed  near 
the  beginning  of  the  collection,  but  distributed  about  it, 
implies  that  the  collector  interpreted  the  "  I  "  of  the 
Psalms  as  David.  Had  he  cherished  any  doubts  on  that 
subject,  surely  any  Psalm  of  which  the  Davidic  origin 
was  ostensible  would  have  been  placed  near  the  begin 
ning.'  (T?)  What,  moreover,  seems  clear  is  that  the 
collection  was  made  before  the  technical  language  of  the 
Davidic  music  had  been  forgotten,  and  this  had  evidently 
been  forgotten,  not  only  when  the  LXX.  translation  was 
made,  but  even  when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled.'  l 

If,  then,  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to  ward 
off  the  dogmatic  and  over-confident  assertion  that  no 
Psalms  are  Davidic,  the  question  remains  : 

2.  Can  any  Psalms  be  reasonably  identified  as  such  ?  2 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  adopt  the  position 
of  Professor  Margoliouth  and  reply  that  the  Psalter  as  a 
whole  or  in  great  part  was  either  composed  or  collected 
by  the  son  of  Jesse.  What  we  maintain  is  that  a  number, 
and  most  likely  a  considerable  number,  of  the  sacred 
hymns  were  from  his  pen,  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why,  if  his  contribution  to  the  Psalter  were 
so  trifling,  the  Psalter  should  have  been  so  persistently 
associated  with  his  name. 

That   the    Psalms    already   cited    as   having    been 

1  Compare  Konig,  Einleitung,  p.  396;  Strack,  Einleitung,  p.  130. 

2  J.  P.  Peters  (The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholarship,   p.    175) 
considers  it  'doubtful  whether  we  can  hope  ever   certainly  to  identify 
David's  handiwork.' 
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ascribed  to  David  by  Christ,  His  apostles,  and  the 
primitive  Church — viz.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxxii.,  Ixix.,  ex. — were 
really  the  work  of  the  Shepherd  King,  though  often 
challenged,  has  not  been  successfully  disproved.  Psalm 
xviii.,  which  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  is  reported  as  his,  must  be 
permitted  to  stand  to  his  credit.  Nor  can  the  remaining 
Davidic  Psalms  be  snatched  from  him  on  grounds 
which  appeal  to  sober  reason.  The  arguments  adduced 
by  Driver1  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  Davidic 
Psalms  cannot  be  his  are  five  :  (a)  that  '  many  are  of 
unequal  poetical  merit,  and  instead  of  displaying  the 
freshness  and  originality  which  we  should  expect  in  the 
founder  of  the  Hebrew  psalmody,  contain  frequent  con 
ventional  phrases  (e.g.  Ps.  vi.,  xxxi.,  xxxv.,  xl.  13  ff.)  and 
reminiscences  of  earlier  Psalms  (e.g.  Ps.  Ixxxvi.),  which 
betray  the  poet  of  a  later  age ' ;  (b]  that  '  some  have 
pronounced  Aramaisms,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  an 
early  poem  of  Judah  is  entirely  without  analogy,  or 
other  marks  of  lateness  '  ;  (c]  that  '  others  have  stylistic 
affinities  with  Psalms  which  upon  independent  grounds 
must  be  assigned  to  an  age  much  later  than  that  of 
David ' ;  (cT)  that '  many  are  unadapted  to  David's  situation 
or  character'  ;  and  (e)  that '  not  unfrequently  the  Psalms 
ascribed  to  David  seem  to  presuppose  the  circumstances 
or  character  of  a  later  age.' 

As  to  the  first  assertion  (a),  the  poet  was  never  born 
whose  compositions  were  all  of  equal  poetical  merit,  and 
who  never  repeated  sentences  and  phrases,  ideas  and 
words,  from  his  earlier  productions.  Besides,  if  some 
of  David's  sacred  odes  were  struck  off  in  the  flush  of 
manhood's  prime,  others  in  middle  life,  and  others 
in  old  age,  it  need  not  surprise  one  to  find  that  all  are 

1  Introduction,  pp.  352-35S- 
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not  equal  in  freshness  and  originality,  or  that  favourite 
phrases  of  his  youth  frequently  recur  in  the  poems  of 
his  riper  years.  The  second  statement  (b)  might  well 
be  true  without  our  having  to  surrender  all  the  Psalms 
ascribed  to  David.  Perowne,  commenting  on  Ps.  ciii., 
denies  that  the  argument  built  on  the  supposed  Aramaic 
forms  which  this  Psalm  has  in  common  with  Pss.  cxvi., 
cxxiv.,  cxxix.,  and  cxxxix.  is  absolutely  conclusive  for  a 
post-Exilic  date  ;  and  Noldeke,1  writing  of  the  language, 
admits  that  '  intercourse  with  Arameans  caused  some 
Aramaic  words  to  be  imported  into  Hebrew  at  a 
comparatively  early  date.'  The  third  objection  (c\  which 
reasons  that  certain  Psalms  cannot  be  David's  because 
they  resemble  later  Psalms,  cannot  convince  so  long  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  later  Psalms  to  have  imitated  the 
earlier.  The  fourth  argument  (d)  depends  too  much  on 
the  private  taste  of  the  interpreter.  What  strikes  one 
expositor  as  unsuitable  to  David's  character  and  situa 
tion  strikes  another  as  perfectly  suitable.  Space  will 
not  admit  of  illustrating  this  at  length.  An  example 
or  two  may  suffice.  Because  in  Ps.  v.  7  the  word 
'  temple  '  (hckal}  occurs,  it  is  argued  that  David  could  not 
have  penned  the  hymn  ;  but  as  the  word  '  temple '  or 
'  palace '  had  been  used  of  Shiloh  by  the  writer  of  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel  (i.  9,  iii.  3),  why  might  not  the 
term  have  been  transferred  in  David's  day  to  the 
temporary  receptacle  for  the  Ark  on  Mount  Zion  ? 
Even  supposing  the  biography  of  Samuel  had  not 
attained  its  present  form  till  '  the  last  decades  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel '  (Kautzsch),  no  proof  can  be  adduced 
that  the  compiler  did  not  derive  his  material  from 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,   art.    'Aramaic  Language.'     See  also  Bleek, 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §§  25,  41. 
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earlier  written  sources ;  and  if  such  sources  Existed 
David  might  know  them  as  well  as  the  compiler  of 
Samuel.1  Ps.  xx.  and  xxi.  could  not  have  been 
indited  by  David,  it  is  said,  inasmuch  as  '  to  suppose 
that  David  wrote  for  the  people  the  words  in  which 
they  should  express  their  own  loyalty  towards  him  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unnatural  and  improbable.'  Calvin's 
reply,  however,  should  dispose  of  this  objection  : — 
'  There  is  no  absurdity  whatever  in  supposing  David 
to  be  the  author  provided  we  recollect  that  he  is  here 
speaking  in  his  prophetical  character  and  instructing 
the  Church  how  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  that  kingdom 
which  God  has  set  up.'  Ps.  li.  could  not  have  been 
David's,  says  G.  A.  Smith,  'because  he  could  hardly 
have  said,  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,"  if 
he  alluded  to  his  crime  against  Uriah  and  Bathsheba ' ! 2 
But  could  a  post-Exilic  writer  have  used  the  language 
had  he,  like  David,  been  guilty  of  '  bloods,'  i.e.  been  a 
murderer  ?  The  last  argument  (e]  is  in  large  measure 
based  on  assumptions  ;  as,  e.g.,  that  some  of  the  Davidic 
Psalms  imply  an  approaching  restoration  of  Jerusalem 
(li.  1 8,  Ixviii.  4,  Ixix.  35),  that  others  (xxii.  27-30, 
Ixv.  2,  Ixviii.  31,  Ixxxvi.  9)  presuppose  the  prophetic 
teaching  (Isa.  ii.  2-4)  of  the  acceptance  of  Israel's  re 
ligion  by  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  that  many  of 
the  Psalms  '  express  an  intensity  of  religious  devotion, 
a  depth  of  spiritual  insight,  and  a  maturity  of  theological 
reflection  beyond  what  we  should  expect  from  David  or 
David's  age.'  The  first  of  these  assumptions  takes  for 
granted  what  requires  to  be  proved  and  what  a  con 
siderable  number  of  the  critics  themselves  deny,  viz. 

1  Compare  Konig,  Einleitung,  §  83,  ^b. 
*  Modern  Criticism,  p.  88. 
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that  the  Psalms  in  question  refer  to  the  home-coming 
from  captivity.  Why,  e.g.,  might  not  Ps.  li.  18,  if  not  an 
idealisation,  refer  to  the  first  building  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  after  its  capture  from  the  Jebusites  (2  Sam. 
v.  9)  ?  Is  it  certain  that  it  was  completed  when  David 
sinned  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  (see  I  Kings  ix.  24)  ? 
The  second  assumption  regards  it  as  undeniable  that  the 
Psalms  specified  could  not  predict  as  well  as  presuppose 
the  acceptance  of  Israel's  religion  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  but  if  Isaiah  could  predict  it  as  he  does  (ii.  1-4), 
one  does  not  see  how  it  should  have  been  impossible  for 
David  to  do  the  same,  seeing  that  '  no  prophecy  ever 
came  by  the  will  of  man,  but  men  spake  from  God,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' l  The  third  assumption,  that 
David  lacked  '  the  deep  and  intense  religious  feeling 
reflected  in  the  Psalms  that  bear  his  name,'  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  As  a  set-off  against  the  depreciatory 
remarks  that  are  too  often  launched  against  David,  the 
words  of  Professor  Diestel,  of  Tubingen,2  may  be  studied. 
'  Not  free  from  passion  and  irascibility,  he  yet  knew 
how  at  once  to  control  himself.  And  these  natural 
qualities  shone  through  a  deep  clear  piety  which  caused 
him  attentively  and  humbly  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God  as  it  spoke  to  him  through  priests  and  prophets. 
Certainly  his  religious  conceptions  stood  not  upon  the 
clear  height  of  the  prophets,  especially  of  the  later  time  ; 
and  in  chastising  his  enemies  he  followed  the  cruel 
practice  of  his  own  time  ;  but  on  this  account  to  make 
him  a  cruel,  voluptuous  barbarian  is  in  the  highest 
degree  wrong,  unjust,  and  unscientific,  since  the  same 
sources  which  report  these  shady  sides  of  his  character 
are  just  as  worthy  of  credit  when  they  report  its 

1  2  Pet.  i.  21.  *  Riehm,  Handworterbuch,  art.  'David.' 
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bright  sides.'  The  same  writer  adds  : — '  The  historical 
picture  of  David  supports  completely  the  tradition  that 
he  was  the  most  outstanding  poet  of  his  time,  and  the 
especial  founder  as  well  of  the  higher  festal  songs  as 
of  the  poetic  expression  of  religious  feelings  and  ex 
periences,  however  many  of  the  songs  which  to-day  bear 
his  name  may  rather  indicate  his  spirit  than  proceed 
from  his  pen.'  Diestel  does  not  assert  that  none  of  them 
were  written  by  David  ;  and  so  far  as  sober  criticism 
has  yet  established  definite  conclusions,  those  that  were 
are  probably  more  numerous  than  appears.  As  Konig  l 
justly  observes,  '  in  searching  out  Davidic  Psalms,  why 
should  the  circumstance  that  the  literary  tradition  of 
Israel  has  ascribed  far  more  songs  to  David  than  to 
Solomon  lose  its  weight  ?  Why  should  the  three  pos 
sibilities  not  hold  good  in  his  favour,  that  not  all  the 
historical  relations  of  David's  life  are  known ;  that 
David  could  have  stood  in  situations  similar  to  those  of 
later  persons ;  and  that  David  could  easily  enough 
have  given  expression,  if  not  to  universal  human 
thoughts,  at  any  rate  to  such  Israelitish  thoughts  as 
changed  not  with  the  times  ? '  On  these  grounds 
Konig  sees  nothing  to  hinder  the  Psalms  selected  by 
De  Wette  and  Schrader,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.-viii.,  xi.,  xv.,  xviii., 
xxiii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxii.,  from  being  David's  ;  we  go 
further  and  see  nothing  to  prevent  such  Psalms  as  v.,  xix., 
li.,  ciii.,  ex.,  indeed  the  whole  forty-four  of  Delitzsch,  with 
many  others,  from  being  Davidic.  But  our  present  pur 
pose  does  not  necessitate  recourse  to  greater  detail. 

1  Einleitung,  p.  402. 
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II.    Were  there  more  Isaiahs  than  one? 

That  there  was  at  least  one  prophet  of  that  name 
has  never  been  questioned  even  by  the  most  sceptical  of 
critics  ;  whether  there  ever  was  a  writer  of  that  name 
Professor  Cheyne  l  seems  disposed  to  doubt.  '  We  can 
hardly  expect,'  is  his  latest  pronouncement,  '  that  Isaiah 
left  much  in  writing.'  And  again  :  '  It  is  too  bold  to 
maintain  that  we  still  have  any  collection  of  Isaianic 
prophecies  which  in  its  present  form  goes  back  to 
the  period  of  that  prophet.'  This  extravagant  assertion, 
however,  may  be  safely  disregarded.  The  majority  of 
critics  entertain  the  conviction  that  there  were  more 
Isaiahs  than  one,  but  they  likewise  agree  in  believing 
there  was  one,  and  that  one  the  son  of  Amoz.  They 
may  differ  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  prophetic 
book  bearing  his  name  was  composed  by  him  ;  but  they 
unite  in  allowing  him  some  share  in  its  production. 
That  there  were  more  Isaiahs  than  one  is  the  verdict  of 
the  main  body  of  critics  ;  how  many,  whether  two,  or 
three,  or  six,  or  more,  continues  under  debate.  The 
question  itself  would  not  be  of  large  importance  were 
it  not  for  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
which,  again,  seems  to  assert  there  was  only  one.  At 
least  their  allusions  to  Isaiah  cannot  fairly  be  inter 
preted  in  any  other  way  than  to  make  these  signify  that 
such  was  their  opinion.  The  critics,  of  course,  maintain 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  were  wrong  in  ascribing 
the  whole  book  to  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  that  they  only 
adopted  and  followed  the  beliefs  that  were  current  in 
their  day.  Conservative  scholars  do  not  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  waive  aside  the  utterances  of  Christ's  fore- 

1  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Isaiah  '  (book). 
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runner,  apostles,  and  evangelists  ;  and  these  unquestion 
ably  present  a  barrier  to  the  universal  adoption  and 
permanent  prevalence  of  the  critical  theory.  The  num 
ber  of  these  utterances  is  greater  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  At  least  four  times  Isaiah  liii.  is  assigned  to 
the  prophet  Esaias  in  the  New  Testament,  by  Matthew 
(viii.  17),  by  John  (xii.  38),  by  Luke  (Acts  viii.  28),  and 
by  Paul  (Rom.  x.  16).  Isa.  xlii.  is  given  to  him  by 
Matthew  (xii.  17-21),  xl.  by  Matthew  (iii.  3),  by  Luke 
(iii.  4-6),  and  by  the  Baptist  (John  i.  23),  xliv.  and  Ixi. 
by  Luke  (Acts  xxviii.  27  ;  and  Gospel,  iv.  17),  ix.,  xi.,  and 
Ixv.  by  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  12,  ix.  27,  x.  20),  and  vi.  and  xxix. 
by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  14,  xv.  7).  All  these  passages, 
except  the  last  two,  belong  to  the  second  or  third  Isaiah 
of  the  critics  :  the  New  Testament  writers  assert  they  are 
the  literary  property  of  the  first  Isaiah.  If  the  principles 
and  maxims  applied  to  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  lead 
to  conclusions  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  writers,  it  is  not  self-evident  that  these  must  give 
way.  If  Christ  and  His  apostles  were  liable  to  err,  as 
the  critics  unblushingly  allege,  it  may  be  lawful  to 
remind  the  critics  that  they  are  not  infallible.  Probably 
their  presuppositions  and  axioms,  tests  and  standards 
of  authorship,  may  need  revision  rather  than  the  beliefs 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles  correction.  In  any  case 
the  existence  of  these  New  Testament  utterances  will 
always  prevent  ordinary  Christian  people  from  readily 
admitting  that  the  second  portion  of  Isaiah  (chaps,  xl.- 
Ixvi.)  was  the  work  of  another  writer  or  of  other  writers 
than  the  son  of  Amoz. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  proposi 
tion  that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  second  portion 
of  the  book  are  three — derived  from,  first,  its  internal 
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character ;  secondly,  its  literary  style  ;  and  thirdly,  its 
theological  ideas.1 

(i)  The  internal  character  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. — This, 
it  is  contended,  shows  that  the  writer  was  one  who  lived 
towards  the  close  of  the  captivity  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
Restoration.  He  does  not  predict  but  presupposes  the 
Exile.  The  persons  he  addresses  are  contemplated  as 
living  in  captivity.  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  as  in  ruins, 
and  its  Temple  as  burnt  up  with  fire.  Cyrus  is  referred 
to  by  name  as  a  deliverer  already  in  view,  and  not 
merely  as  in  distant  prospect.  It  is  not  God's  practice 
to  unveil  the  whole  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
one  prophet,  but  to  different  prophets  at  different 
periods.  It  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  to  suppose  that 
a  prophet  left  the  standpoint  of  his  own  time,  projected 
himself  into  a  future  150  or  200  years  ahead,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  describe  the  environment  that  should  then 
arise.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  predicted  first  the  Exile 
and  then  the  Restoration.  But  Isaiah's  second  part 
contains  no  prediction  of  the  Exile. 

The  answer  to  this  is — beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  just  closed  and  travelling  backwards — that  if 
the  son  of  Amoz  wrote  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Isaiah,  then  he  did  exactly  the  same  thing  as  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  :  predicted  first  the  Exile  (i.  20,  v.  13,  vi.  1 1- 
13,  xxvi.  15  &c.)  and  then  the  Restoration,  not  only  in 
the  second  part,  but  also  in  the  first  (xxxv.) ;  that  if  the 
son  of  Amoz  looked  ahead  150  or  200  years,  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  looked  ahead  seventy  and  thirty  years  respec- 

1  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §  252;  Driver,  Introduction,  pp.  223-231  ; 
Cheyne,  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  art.  '  Isaiah ' ;  Cornill,  Einleitung,  pp. 
147-152  ;  Kautzsch,  Outline,  pp.  96-99  ;  Konig,  Einleitung,  pp.  321  ff.  ; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  ii.  pp.  16,  17. 
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tively,  and  the  matter  of  a  few  years,  or  even  centuries, 
is  nothing  to  the   spirit  of  prophecy  (if  that  be  super 
natural),  which  can  as  easily  lift  the  human  subject  of 
it  over  a  thousand  years  as  over  one,  and  can  sustain 
him  in  an  ideal  standpoint  for  a  long  time  as  easily  as 
for  a  short  time  ;    that  God  did  not  reveal  the  whole 
future  to  Isaiah,  but  only  a  part,  and  a  smaller  part 
than  he  did  to  Daniel  or  John  ;  that  if  Cyrus  is  depicted 
as  a  deliverer  at  hand,  and    even  mentioned  by  name, 
that  should  occasion   difficulty  neither  to   Isaiah  nor  to 
Jehovah  on  the  assumption  that  Jehovah  was  God,  who 
could  'declare  the  end  from  the  beginning'  (Isa.  xlvi. 
10),  and  Isaiah  was  His  prophet  ;  that  if  in  the  second 
part  Jerusalem  is  depicted   as   in   ruins  and  the  Temple 
as  burnt  up  with   fire,  the  same  thing  is  done  in  the 
first   part   (i.    7,  xxiv.   1-12,  xxxii.  9-14);  that  if  the 
persons  addressed  in  the  second  part  are  represented 
as  living  in  captivity,  that  is,  of  course,  because  the 
prophet's  words  were  intended   for  such  as  should  after 
wards  be  in  captivity,  and    the  same  phenomenon    is 
again  perceptible  in  the  first  part  (xxvi.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.), 
the  prophet  speaking  words  of  consolation  to  Zion  in 
prospect  of  the  Exile  ;  and  that  to  say  Isaiah  in  the 
second  part  does  not  predict  but  presuppose  the  Exile  is 
simply  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes,  to  beg  the  question 
at  issue,  to  declare  prediction  impossible,  and  to  forget 
that  if  a  prophet  could  predict  he  could  also,  on   the 
strength  of  God's  word,  assume  that  his  prediction  would 
come  true,  so  that  having  predicted  he  could   also  pre 
suppose  his  words  would  be  useful  for  those  who  should 
be  alive  when  his  prediction  was  fulfilled.1 

1  Godet,  commenting  on  Luke  iii.  3-6,  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
Isa.  xl.  i -i  i  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  return  from  the  Exile.  Godet's 
remarks  deserve  the  student's  attention. 
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(2)  The    literary   style    of    chaps,    xl.-lxvi. — This, 
which  must  always  be  a  precarious  argument,  is  never 
theless  advanced  with  much  confidence  by  some  critics. 
Being  an  argument  derived  from  the  Hebrew  expert's 
domain,  it  is  perhaps  looked  upon  as  one  which  the  non 
expert  may  find  it  a  severe  task   to  refute.     The  con 
tention  is  that  the  expressions  and  allusions  in  the  two 
parts  are  so  diverse  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
they  belong  to  a  different  age,  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  a  change  of  author.     Without  admitting 
that  Isaiah  could  not  have  written  in  two  different  styles 
(see  Part  III.  chap.  i.   5),  and  seeing  nothing  wonderful 
in  the  fact  that,  if  he  wrote  about  different  subjects,  to 
different  people,  and  with  different  aims,  his  vocabulary 
should  exhibit  some  variety,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  reply 
that   this    supposed    diversity   in    style    is    immensely 
exaggerated.      Of    eighteen    words    or   short    phrases 
occurring  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah    Driver,1    who 
selects  them,  concedes  that  twelve  have  parallels  in  the 
first  part,  and  only  six  are  peculiar  to  the  second  part. 
But  surely  Isaiah  had  not  so  limited  a  command  of  his 
own  language  that  in  a  portion  of  his  work  so  charac 
teristically   elevated    and    impassioned    he   could    not 
introduce  six  or  even  eighteen  terms  he  had  not  before 
employed.     Traditionalists  should  feel  thankful  they  do 
not  require  to  depreciate  the  gifts  any  more  than  the 
graces  of  the  sacred  writers  in  order  to  substantiate  their 
theories.     Other  observations  of  the  critics  on  the  styles 
of  the  two   Isaiahs  do  not  strike  sensible   readers  as 
particularly  relevant. 

(3)  The  theological  ideas  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. — The 
author  of  the  second  part,  it  is  maintained,  has  larger  and 

1  Introduction,  pp.  225,  226. 
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fuller  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  than  the  author 
of  the  first,  and  presents  them  in  another  form  than  he, 
making  them  the  subject  of  reflection  and  argument  rather 
than  of  affirmation  ;  dwells  less  than  the  author  of  the  first 
on  the  preservation  of  a  faithful  remnant  ;  and  develops 
the  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  in  different  terms  and 
under  different  conceptions  from  those  used  by  Isaiah, 
the  figure  of  the  Messianic  King  being  absent,  and  that 
of  the  righteous  servant  of  Jehovah  taking  its  place. 
One  cannot  help  indulging  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
Higher  Critic  who  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  but 
tressing  his  speculations  by  means  of  arguments  so 
feeble. 

The  reply  to  the  first  of  these  which  naturally  suggests 
itself  is  that  unless  Isaiah  had  kept  on  repeating  the  same 
words  and  phrases,  ideas  and  conceptions,  and  so  making 
his  book  as  monotonous  as  a  volume  on  the  Higher 
Criticism,  he  must  have  introduced  variety  into  his  style 
and  progress  into  his  thoughts  ;  that  the  views  of  the 
Divine  Being  referred  to  were  precisely  those  which 
were  best  fitted  to  minister  consolation  to  the  exiles, 
that  Isaiah's  second  part  would  have  wanted  point  with 
out  them,  and  that  they  are  not  so  entirely  absent  from 
the  first  part  as  the  argument  insinuates.  Compare  for 
the  creative  power  of  God  iv.  5,  where  the  idea  of  divine 
and  miraculous  production  occurs  (Delitzsch)  ;  for  the 
eternity  of  God,  xxvi.  4  ;  for  His  goodness,  xxx.  23-26  ; 
for  His  holiness,  v.  16,  vi.  3,  xxix.  23  ;  for  His  justice, 
xxvi.  7,  xxviii.  17,  xxx.  18  ;  for  His  power,  xiv.  24,  27, 
xvii.  13,  xxvii.  4,  xxxiii.  13  ;  for  His  omniscience, 
xxviii.  29,  xxix.  15,  16  ;  for  His  providence,  x.  5-7, 
xiii.  3-5  ;  for  His  character  as  a  Saviour,  xii.  2,  xxv.  4-9, 
xxxv.  4  ;  for  His  glory,  vi.  3,  xii.  4-6,  xxiv.  14.  Such 
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passages  show  that  the  first  Isaiah  had  a  wonderfully  full 
and  expressive  stock  of  exalted  theological  ideas. 

The  answer  to  the  second  argument  is  that  both  parts 
speak  of  the  faithful  remnant  who  should  return,  as 
the  critics  know,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  notion  of  their 
own  that  because  the  faithful  remnant  is  not  always 
alluded  to  in  the  same  terms  there  must  have  been  two 
authors. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  refute  the  third  point 
in  this  argument,  viz.  that  the  suffering  servant  in  the 
second  part  takes  the  place  of  the  Messianic  King  in  the 
first,  than  just  to  remind  the  critics  of  their  own  axiom 
that  Israel's  religion  was  intended  to  show  an  evolution, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  the  suffering  servant  of 
Jehovah  was  designed  to  be  a  genuine  advance  in  the 
development  of  the  Messianic  idea.  Already  he  had 
been  revealed  to  the  nation  at  its  founding  as  a  Prophet 
like  unto  Moses,  and  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy  as  a 
King  like  unto  David  ;  in  the  years  of  the  Exile  He  was 
to  be  presented  to  them  as  Jehovah's  suffering  Servant, 
like  the  faithful  remnant,  say  the  critics,  who  were  suffer 
ing  for  the  sins  of  their  countrymen — an  idea  in  which 
there  is  an  element  of  truth — but  rather  like  the  Lamb 
of  sacrifice  on  which  the  sins  of  the  congregation  were 
laid  for  expiation  by  shedding  of  blood. 

In  defence  of  the  unity  of  Isaiah  quite  as  powerful 
arguments  have  been  advanced,  and  these  should  be  as 
carefully  weighed  by  students  of  this  question.1 

(i)  The  division  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  into  two  neces 
sarily  leads,  and  indeed  has  led,  to  its  subdivision  into 
many  parts,  so  that  none  can  really  tell  how  many  hands 

1  Margoliouth,  Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  pp.  72  ff.  ; 
The  Unity  of  Isaiah  (Kennedy) ;  Isaiah  One,  by  Prof.  Douglas. 
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have  been  engaged  in  its  manufacture  or  whether  the  real 
Isaiah  had  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all — which  is  absurd. 

(2)  By  the  division  and  subdivision  of   Isaiah  the 
utmost  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  book,  it  being 
perfectly  hopeless  to  explain  how  the  several  parts  have 
been  not  merely  put,  but  mixed  up,  together. 

(3)  It  must  always  remain  a  mystery  how  the  name 
of  so  distinguished  an  author  as  the  second  Isaiah  should 
have  disappeared  from  the  records  of  the  Hebrew  Church 
and  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  nation  when  the  names 
of  lesser  men  and  inferior  writers  have  been  preserved 
(see  Part  III.  chap.  ii.  6). 

(4)  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  Isaiah  should  have  been  bound  together 
if  they  were  written  by  authors   who  lived  200  years 
apart,  and  why  the  name  of  the  first  author  only  should 
be  remembered.     In  several  canons  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  bound  together,  but  were  never  confused  by  the 
Jews  as  the  two  Isaiahs  are  by  the  critics. 

(5)  If  the   second    Isaiah  were  written  during  the 
Exile,  and  when  Cyrus  was  already  within  the  field  of 
vision,  why  should  the  specification  of  his  name  have 
been  regarded  as  a  miracle  so  stupendous  as  to  impress 
all  surrounding  peoples  with  the  conviction  that  Jehovah 
was  God  alone  ? 

(6)  The   second    Isaiah   does  not   appear   to   have 
possessed  any  more  information  about  Babylon  than  the 
first — except  by  ascribing  to  the  second  every  passage 
in  the  first  in  which  Babylon  is  named,  which  cannot  be 
done  even  on  critical  principles. 

(7)  The    correspondences    observable    between   the 
two  parts  of  Isaiah  in  respect  of  language  and  style, 
thought  and  expression,  favour  the  idea  of  one  author 
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rather  than  of  several.  These  have  been  partly  illus 
trated  at  p.  320,  and  may  be  added  to  by  means  of  a 
concordance. 

(8)  The  Palestinian  standpoint  of  the  second  Isaiah 
can  be  made  out  quite  as  easily  as  that  of  the  first.     By 
not  a  few  critical  authorities  this  is  admitted,  though 
the  passages  sustaining  this  conclusion  are  usually  by 
them    assigned    to    a   writer   who   flourished  after   the 
return  ;  but  if  they  were  written  in  Palestine  at  all  the 
presumption  is  just  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  that  Isaiah 
was  their  author. 

(9)  '  The  geography  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  is  earlier  than 
the   geography  of  Jeremiah   and    Ezekiel,  and  a  geo 
graphical  notice  in  the  last  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  mistaken 
by  Jeremiah.'     The  word  mosheck,  e.g.,  Ezekiel  (xxvi.  13) 
knew  as  the  designation  of  a  tribe,  but  of  its  true  mean 
ing  both  Isaiah  (Ixvi.   19)  and  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  were 
ignorant,  since  Isaiah  renders  it  '  drawers  of  the  bow,' 
and    Jeremiah  '  them  that  handle   and  bend  the  bow.' 
With  the   word  for    Persia    Ezekiel  (xxvii.   10)  also  is 
acquainted,  but  the  second  Isaiah  is  not,  though  had  he 
been  a  contemporary  of  Ezekiel  he  might   have  been 
familiar  with  Cyrus'  country  as  well  as  with  his  name. 

(10)  '  The  idolatrous  practices  rebuked  by  the  second 
Isaiah  are  prae-Exilian  rites  such  as  we  cannot  without 
anachronism  attribute  to  the  Israelites  either  during  or 
after  the  Exile.'    (See  chaps.  Ivii.,  Ixv.,  Ixvi.) 

(n)  'Other  crimes  rebuked  by  the  second  Isaiah 
(lix.)  are  identical  with  crimes  rebuked  by  the  first, 
and  are  of  a  sort  which  imply  the  existence  of  an  inde 
pendent  community  long  established  on  the  soil.  (See 
lix.  2-9.) 

(12)  '  The  second  Isaiah  employs  words  only  known 
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otherwise  to  the  first  Isaiah,  of  which  the  meaning  was 
lost  in  Jeremiah's  time.  As  an  example  may  be  cited 
nashath,  to  be  dry  (xix.  5,  xli.  17),  which  in  Jeremiah 
(li.  30)  signifies  "  to  become  effeminate." 

(13)  'The  second    Isaiah  shows    himself  otherwise 
possessed  of  a  scientific  and  technical  vocabulary  which 
the  first  Isaiah  only  shares  with  him. 

(14)  'The   second    Isaiah   gives    us  some   personal 
details  which  enable  us  to  identify  him  with  the  pro 
phet  of  chap,  vi.,  and,  what  is  most  important,  tells  us 
the  name  (Meshullam,  xlii.   19)  borne  by  the  prophet 
before  he  took  the  name  Isaiah.' 

The  last  six  arguments,  taken  from  Margoliouth, 
have  been  placed  in  inverted  commas  in  order  to 
show  that  they  are  inserted  here  for  the  purpose,  not 
so  much  of  absolutely  endorsing  them  as  of  helping 
to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  claiming  with  dogmatic 
confidence  that  there  were  more  Isaiahs  than  one.  If 
there  were,  the  case  has  not  been  made  out. 

III.  Is  the  Book  of  Daniel  a  Romance? 

The  critical  question  with  regard  to  this  portion  of 
Scripture  turns  more  upon  its  historicity  than  upon  its 
unity.  This  is  now  practically  accepted  by  the  critics 
(see  Part  I.  chap.  i.  §  4).  What  still  lingers  on  the  field 
of  debate  is  whether  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  to  be  viewed 
as  the  composition,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  prophet 
of  that  name,  i.e.  as  actually  penned  by  himself  or  by 
another  at  his  dictation  ;  or  as  compiled  by  another  out 
of  records  prepared  by  him,  and  so  as  containing  true 
histories  and  genuine  prophecies,  whensoever  and  by 
whomsoever  this  compilation  was  effected,  though  a 
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later  date  than  B.C.  165  has  never  been  suggested  for 
its  preparation  ;  or  as  a  work  of  imagination  proceeding 
from  this  later  age,  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  put  together  by  an  unknown  author  who  wrote  it 
for  the  purpose  of  comforting  and  encouraging  the 
Jews  under  the  persecutions  of  that  ferocious  ruler,  and 
who  for  that  purpose  veiled  his  sentiments  concerning 
Antiochus  by  constructing  a  fictitious  history  of  Babylon 
in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  Darius,  and 
Cyrus,  and  concealed  his  opinions  with  regard  to  current 
history  by  representing  contemporary  occurrences  as 
predictions  by  one  Daniel  who  lived  nearly  400  years 
before,  and  by  clothing  these  prophecies  or  visions  in 
the  holy  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  The  first  of  these  views  is  that  held  by  conservative 
or  traditional  theologians,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  present  work  does  not  need  to  be  considered, 
at  least  directly,  though  indirectly  in  dealing  with  the 
other    views    statements    may,   and    probably   will,   be 
advanced  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  its  truth 
or  falsehood. 

2.  The  second  view  is  one  that   conservative  theo 
logians  need  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting,  if  it  mean 
that  the  compiler,  whensoever  he  lived,  even  though  as 
late  as  165  B.C.,  simply  published  and  edited  documents 
that   were   prepared  by    Daniel.1      To    a   conservative 
theologian  such  a  supposition  should  occasion  no  anxiety. 
The  Book  of  Daniel  could  just  as   easily  have  come 
down  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  second  in  separate 
rolls  or  documents  as  in  its  present  form,    and  might 
have  been  issued  then,  as  a  whole,  for  the  comfort  and 

1  Compare  Strack,  Einleitung,-§§  63,  3;  79,   5  ;  and  Thomson,  The 
Book  of  Daniel  (Pulpit  Commentary),  p.  xiv,  7. 
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encouragement   of    the    suffering    followers    of    Judas 
Maccabaeus   by  directing   their  attention   to   Jehovah's 
care  of  Daniel  in    the   days   of  Nebuchadnezzar   and 
Darius,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  God,  including  their  then  present  oppression 
and  future   triumph,  had  been   minutely  foreseen  and 
foretold.     Unless  the    editor    tampered  with  the  docu 
ments,  embellished  them  with  literary  ornamentations, 
and  coloured  them  with  imaginative  tints  of  his  own 
manufacture,   leaving  in  them  only  an  impalpable,  in 
visible,  and  intangible    substratum   of  real  history,  as 
the    celebrated  J,  E,  D,   and  P  are   reported    to  have 
done  with  the  sources   whence  they  derived  their  re 
spective  contributions  to  the  Pentateuch,  there  appears 
no  reason   why  this  theory  should  not  be  regarded  as 
plausible,    indeed    as    perfectly   compatible   with    New 
Testament  statements  as  to  Daniel's  authorship  of  the 
book ;    and    perhaps    more    and    sweeter    consolation 
would  be  derived  by  the  martyrs  and  confessors  who 
read  it  if  they  knew  it  to  contain  a  true  account   of 
Jehovah's  interpositions  and  revelations  in  Daniel's  days 
than  if  they  believed  it  to  be  only  a  romance. 

3.  This,  the  third  view,  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
a  romance,  is  that  which  finds  most  favour  with  the 
critics.  The  arguments  commonly  relied  on  for  its 
support  are  substantially  the  same  to-day  as  were  put 
forward  by  De  Wette  *  in  1817,  viz.  (i)  the  mistakes, 
improbabilities,  and  exaggerations  of  the  narrative 
portion  of  the  book  ;  (2)  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  miracles  and  visions  reported  in  the  book  ;  (3)  the 
moral  and  religious  tenets  propounded  in  the  book  ;  (4) 
the  peculiarities  of  language  and  style  by  which  the 

1  Einletiung,  §§311-318. 
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book  is  characterised  ;  and  (5)  the  relation  of  the  book  to 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  All  these  have  been  more  or  less 
successfully  replied  to  by  Hengstenberg,  Havernick, 
Keil,  Zockler,  Pusey,  Thomson,  and  others,  but  are 
again  being  served  up  by  modern  critics,  almost  without 
variation,  as  if  they  were  new,  and  never  until  now  had 
been  seriously  considered  or  even  heard  of. 

Professor  Driver,  who  is  pronounced  by  German 
scholars  one  of  the  most  cautious  of  critics,  and  who  in 
clines  to  think  the  author  had  written  materials  for  the 
descriptions  given  of  Babylonian  history  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  composed  his  dreams  and  visions  not 
at  the  end  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  persecutions  to 
which  the  godly  Jews  were  subjected,  nevertheless 
regards  the  book  as  '  not  throughout  a  pure  work  of  the 
imagination,'  which  implies  that  it  is  mainly  of  such  a 
sort.  He  also  dates  it  not  earlier  than  300  B.C.,  and  not 
later  than  168  B.C.,  adducing  in  support  of  this  conclu 
sion  certain  arguments  derived  from  De  Wette  of  a 
historical,  literary,  and  theological  character. 

i.  Of  the  historical  arguments  these  are  the  chief: 
(a)  that  the  Book  does  not  appear  in  the  Jewish  canon 
among  the  prophets,  where  it  would  naturally  have 
found  a  place  had  it  been  written  by  Daniel ;  (b}  that  Ben- 
Sira,  writing  about  200  B.C.,  is  silent  concerning  Daniel, 
though  he  mentions  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  ;  (c)  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  was,  if  not 
impossible,  at  least  highly  improbable  ;  (d )  that  the  term 
'  Chaldeans  '  for  a  caste  of  wise  men  was  not  formed  till 
after  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  empire  ;  (e)  that  Bel- 
shazzar  was  not  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  but  Nabonidus 
was  ;  and  (/)  that  Jeremiah's  oracles  were  not  collected 
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into  books  so  early  as  536  B.C.  Yet  the  professor  is  fair- 
minded  enough  to  admit  that  these  considerations  which 
he  has  selected  as  the  strongest,  supposing  them  all  to 
be  sound,  '  do  not  show  positively,'  i.e.  fail  to  prove,  '  that 
the  book  is  a  work  of  the  second  century.' 

To  the  first  of  these  (a)  perfectly  satisfactory  replies 
have  been  returned  ;  as,  e.g.,   by    Hengstenberg,1    that 
Daniel,  though  endowed  with  a  prophetic  gift,  did  not 
belong  to  the  prophetic  order  ;  by  Keil,2  that  Daniel  was 
not  a  prophet  within  the  theocracy,  notwithstanding  the 
very  lofty  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him  from  God  ;  by 
Zockler,3  that   the  place  assigned  to  the  book  in  the 
canon  was  determined  by  the  language  and  character 
of  its  contents  ;  and  by  Behrmann,4  that  the  book  makes 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  prophet ;  any  one 
of  which  suppositions  is  just  as  probable  as  that  of  the 
Higher  Critics,  that  its  late  date  was  the  true  ground  of 
its  being  excluded  from  •  the  '  prophets '  and  set  among 
the  '  writings.'     The  second  argument  (b),  derived  from 
Ben-Sira's  silence,  is  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  suggest 
ing  either   with  Keil  that  no  more  necessity  for  Ben- 
Sira's  naming  Daniel  can  be  proved  than  for  his  naming 
Ezra  ;  or  with  Hengstenberg,  that  if  he  had  a  reason  for 
omitting  Daniel,  that  was  probably  because  Daniel  did 
not  live  and   labour  among  his  own  people  ;  or  with 
Zockler,  that  the  omission  of  Daniel's  name  was  purely 
accidental  on  the  part  of  Ben-Sira,  he  having  had  no 
intention    of  mentioning   all  the   eminent  men  of  the 
nation  ;  or  with  Margoliouth,5  that  both  Daniel  and  Ezra 

1  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  p.  23  (Engl.  trans.)  ;  cf.  Thomson,  The  Book 
of  Daniel  (Pulpit  Commentary),  p.  xxxiv. 

2  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  p.  21  (Engl.  trans.) 

3  Commentary  on  Daniel  (Lange),  p.  22.     4  Das  Buck  Daniel,  p.  xi. 
5  Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  p.  305. 
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were  passed  over  in  silence  by  Ben-Sira  to  punish  them 
for  their  unfaithfulness  to  the  sacred  tongue  by  composing 
part  of  their  works  in  Aramaic.  The  third  argument  (c\ 
which  accuses  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  of 
blundering  in  his  history  in  the  very  first  verse  of  his 
work,  scarcely  requires  refutation.  As  Behrmann 
observes,  no  real  contradiction  can  be  established  be 
tween  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  or  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  If  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  crown  prince 
of  Babylon,  besieged  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim  (Dan.  i.  i),  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
kingship  might  easily  enough  have  been  Jehoiakim's 
fourth  (Jer.  iv.  i).  If  neither  Kings  (2  xxiv.  i)  nor 
Chronicles  (2  xxxvi.  6)  speaks  of  a  deportation  of 
Jehoiakim  to  Babylon,  neither  does  Daniel  (i.  i),  but  only 
of  a  carrying  off  of  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  of  which  also  the  Chronicler  speaks.  If  Dan.  i.  3 
seems  to  suggest  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
then  deported  to  Babylon,  that  may  have  been  as  hos 
tages  for  Jehoiakim's  fidelity.  If  Jer.  xlvi.  2  dates  the 
battle  of  Carchemish  in  Jehoiakim's  fourth  year,  and 
Dan.  i.  I  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim's  third 
year,  the  discrepancy  may  be  rectified  by  understand 
ing  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition  to  have  started  from 
Babylon  in  Jehoiakim's  third  year,  the  battle  of  Car 
chemish  to  have  been  fought  in  Jehoiakim's  fourth 
year,  and  after  that  Jerusalem  to  have  been  captured.1 
If  Jer.  xxv.  9  represents  the  Chaldeans  as  not  yet  come 
to  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim's  fourth  year,  that  may  be 
explained  by  remembering  that  in  Jehoiakim's  fourth 
year  Nebuchadnezzar  was  suddenly  recalled  to  Babylon 
by  the  tidings  of  his  father's  death  ;  that  his  troops  were 

1  Compare  Delitzsch  in  Herzog's  Real-Encydopddie,  art.  '  Daniel.' 
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in  all  probability  then  withdrawn,  and  that  not  till 
three  years  had  passed  did  Jehoiakim's  revolt  cause 
them  to  return.  The  fourth  argument  (cT),  founded  on 
the  use  of  the  term  '  Chaldeans,'  which,  it  is  said,  could 
only  be  applied  to  a  sect  when  the  Chaldean  kingdom 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
employed  by  Daniel,  though  supported  by  eminent 
authorities  like  Schrader,  Behrmann,  and  Sayce,  may  be 
so  far  met  by  replying  with  Rawlinson  l  that  profane 
writers  like  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Cicero,  and  others  dis 
tinguish  between  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  making 
the  latter  term  the  ethnic  appellative  of  the  nation  at 
large,  while  they  reserve  the  former  for  a  small  section 
of  the  nation  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  abstruse 
and  recondite  learning;  or  with  Thomson,2  that  the 
Hebrew  text  may  have  stood  originally  as  in  the  Septua- 
gint  :  '  the  magicians,  astrologers,  and  sorcerers  of  the 
Chaldeans ' ;  or  with  Fuller,3  that  '  if  the  Biblical  name 
Casdim  (Chaldeans)  represents  originally  the  Assyrian 
casidi,  or  conquerors,  who  wrested  the  land  of  Sumir 
(Babylonia)  from  the  Accadians  at  a  remote  period,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  name  gradually  lost  its 
national  character  as  the  nation  which  bore  it  underwent 
further  ethnic  changes  and  became  confined  to  a  class  ' ; 
or  with  Zockler,4  that  the  Chaldeans,  who  at  an  early 
period  invaded  Babylonia,  were  originally  a  priestly 
class,  and  about  637  B.C.  attained  political  supremacy 
through  Belesys  or  Nabopolassar,  whom  Diodorus 

1  Egypt   and  Babylon,  p.   56 ;    cf.   Herzog's  Real-Eneyclopadie,  art. 
'Chaldsea.' 

2  The  Book  of  Daniel  (Pulpit  Commentary),  p.  39. 

3  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  252. 

4  Commentary  on  Daniel  (Lange),  p.  68  ;  cf.  Hengstenberg,   Genuine 
ness  of  Daniel,  p.  275. 
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Siculus  (ii.  24)  designates  the  chief  president  of  their 
caste.  The  ascendency  of  the  Chaldeans  in  Babylonia 
in  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  will 
account  for  the  people  generally  being  called  Chaldeans 
(Dan.  v.  30  and  ix.  i),  as  well  as  for  the  Babylonian  wise 
men  collectively  being  sometimes  so  styled.  The  fifth 
argument  (e)  may  be  quickly  despatched.  If  in  Daniel 
Belshazzar  is  portrayed  as  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
and  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  in  the  inscriptions 
Nebuchadnezzar's  son  is  called  Amel-Marduk,  the  Evil- 
Merodach  of  2  Kings  xxv.  27,  and  Belshazzar  appears 
as  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  a  historical  blunder  has  been 
committed.  Of  Nebuchadnezzar's  four  successors,  Evil- 
Merodach  (two  years),  Neriglissar  (three  years),  Labo- 
rosoarchad  (nine  months),  Nabonidus,  the  first  and 
fourth  alone  can  be  thought  of  as  the  Belshazzar  of 
Daniel — if  he  were  not  rather  the  son  of  Nabonidus 
according  to  the  inscriptions.  Each  of  these  identifi 
cations  has  been  approved  by  distinguished  scholars, 
but  of  the  three  the  third  is  the  likeliest.  According  to 
this  Nabonidus,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Babylon  on 
the  death  of  Neriglissar,  married  a  daughter  of  Nebuchad 
nezzar  and  became  the  father  of  Belshazzar,  who  might 
thus  be  properly  described  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  son  ; 
and  this  son  Nabonidus,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  posi 
tion,  associated  with  himself  upon  the  throne.  Whether 
this  be  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  or  not,  it  is 
sufficiently  plausible  and  probable  to  prevent  Higher 
Critics  from  accusing  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
of  inventing  history.  The  last  argument  (/),  that  the 
'  books '  which  Daniel  is  said  to  have  consulted  (ix.  2) 
were  not  collected  in  536  B.C.,  assumes  that  Daniel 
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referred  to  the  completed  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  (which  cannot  be  proved)  and  not  simply  to  a 
number  of  prophetical  writings,  among  others  Jeremiah's, 
which  were  at  his  command,  which  is  much  more  pro 
bable,  or,  possibly,  as  Thomson  suggests,1  to  the  letter 
which  Jeremiah  wrote  (xxix.  i)  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon, 
which,  says  Professor  Douglas,2  is  'quite  a  reasonable 
interpretation.' 

2.  Of  the  linguistic  arguments  for  a  late  date  to 
Daniel  reliance  is  placed  mainly  on  (a]  the  presence  of 
foreign  words,  Persian  and  Greek,  in  Daniel's  writing ;  and 
(fr)  the  character  of  his  Aramaic  and  Hebrew.  As  the 
verdict  on  the  language,  Driver  says  : — '  The  Persian 
words  presuppose  a  period  after  the  Persian  empire  had 
been  well  established,  the  Greek  words  demand,  the 
Hebrew  supports,  and  the  Aramaic  permits  a  date  after  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  332).' 

That  Persian  words,  fifteen  at  least,  claims  the  Pro 
fessor,  should  occur  in  the  writing  of  one  who  lived  in 
Babylon  under  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Cyrus  is  not 
surprising,  and  still  less  when  '  words  whose  Persian 
derivation  is  all  but  indisputable'  are  found  in  'Jere 
miah  and  to  all  appearance  even  in  Isaiah  and  Nahum,' 
who  flourished  in  Palestine ;  and  least  of  all  when 
'the  fact  is  established  that  even  in  Daniel's  time 
there  existed  in  the  Babylonian  language  an  import 
ant  Persian  element,  and  that  consequently  Persian 
words  might  pass  into  the  language  of  the  Jews 
in  captivity.' 3  The  number  of  Greek  words,  if  they 
are  Greek,  in  Daniel,  now  reduced  to  three — kltharos 

1  The  Book  of  Daniel  (Pulpit  Commentary),  in  loco. 

•  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  (April  1902),  p.  243 

3  Hengstenberg,  The  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  p.  10. 
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(iii.  5,  7,  10,  1  5,  harp,  A.V.)  =  xidapis  ;  psanterln  (iii.  5,  7, 
psaltery,  A.V.)=  -fyakT^piov  ;  and  sumponydh  (iii.  5,  15, 
dulcimer,  A.V.)  —  a-v^wvla  —  should  excite  as  little 
wonder,  considering  the  intercourse  which  existed  be 
tween  Greece  and  the  upper  Asiatics  in  early  times. 
'  The  Assyrians  and  the  Greeks  came  into  contact  in 
Cyprus  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sargon,  whose  effigy 
has  been  found  at  Idalium.  Esar-haddon  obtained 
building  materials  from  several  Cyprian  kings  with 
Greek  names.  As  the  inheritress  of  Assyrian  luxury 
and  magnificence,  Babylon  would  necessarily  have  some 
connection  with  Greeks.  We  hear  of  a  Greek  having 
served  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  and  won  glory  and 
reward  under  his  banners  (Strabo,  xiii.  3,  §  2).  Direct 
intercourse  with  Hellenes  may  thus  have  brought 
Hellenic  instruments  to  Babylon,  or  the  intercourse 
may  have  been  indirect.  The  Phoenicians  were  en 
gaged  in  a  carrying  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia 
from  a  time  anterior  to  Solomon,  and  their  cara 
vans  were  continually  passing  from  Tyre  and  Sidon 
by  way  of  Tadmor  and  Thapsacus  to  the  Chaldean 
capital.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  the 
importation  into  that  city,  at  any  time  between  B.C. 
605  and  B.C.  538,  of  articles  manufactured  in  Greece 
which  the  Babylonians  were  likely  to  appreciate.'  *  If 
the  words  were  Greek  we  have  said  ;  and  exactly  this 
is  doubtful.  With  regard  to  sumponydh  (dulcimer)  Behr- 
mann  2  states  :  —  '  With  the  usual  and  general  derivation 
of  this  word  from  <Tv/*<j>wvia,  striking  as  it  is,  I  cannot 
agree,  because  a-v^wvia  is  not  the  name  of  an  instru- 


1  Rawlinson,  Egypt  and  Babylon,  pp.  64,  65.     Compare  Delitzsch  in 
Herzog's  Keal-Encydopadie,  art.  '  Daniel.' 

2  Das  Buck  Daniel,  ix. 
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ment,  but  stands  for  concert,  as  in  Luke  xv.  25.  Only 
in  the  often-cited  place,  Pol.  xxvi.  10,  5  might  it  seem 
along  with  Kspdnov,  little  horn,  to  designate  an  instru 
ment  ;  yet  even  there,  as  in  xxxi.  4,  9,  Schweighauser- 
Diibner  translates  musicorum  concentus,  concert  of 
musicians.'  Kltharos,  harp,  is  pronounced  by  Strabo  to 
be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  '  may  possibly  be  the  Persian 
si-tareh,  six-stringed,  and  may  stand  related  to  iciOapis, 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  a 
sister  rather  than  as  a  brother '  (Zockler).  The  identi 
fication  of  psanterln  with  psalterion  is  not  so  complete 
that  one  can  declare  it  beyond  dispute.  It  is  usual  to 
urge  that  the  former  was  derived  from  the  latter  by  the 
Greek  letters  ps,  I,  and  ion  being  changed  into  the 
Aramaic  letters  p  and  s,  n  and  in  ;  but,  as  Thomson  x 
replies,  '  as  fair  a  case  might  be  made  out  for  deriving 
"  mystery  "  from  "  mist."  ' 

Driver  admits  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  to  be  '  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  Ezra,'  and  yet  he  asserts  that  this 
'  does  not  prove  it  to  be  contemporary.'  But  if  so,  far 
less  does  this  resemblance  prove  it  to  be  two  centuries 
later  than  that  of  Ezra.  Between  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
in  which  Daniel  is  supposed  to  have  died,  and  the  age  of 
Ezra  not  more  than  eighty  years  intervened  ;  between 
Ezra  and  165  B.C.  nearly  200.  Anyone  can  calculate 
which  is  the  likelier  hypothesis,  that  Daniel's  and  Ezra's 
idiom  should  accord  or  that  Daniel's  and  that  of 
the  Jews  in  165  B.C.  should.  As  for  the  corrupted 
character  of  Daniel's  Hebrew,  one  need  hardly  express 
astonishment  at  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
carried  from  his  native  land  when  a  lad,  and  lived  up 
wards  of  sixty  years  among  Babylonians  and  Persians. 

1   The  Book  of  Daniel  (Pulpit  Commentary),  p.  104. 
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Granting  that  '  it  resembles  not  the  Hebrew  oi  Ezekiel, 
or  even  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  but  that  of  the  age  sub 
sequent  to  Nehemiah,'  i.e.  444  B.C.,  or  seventy-six  years 
after  Zechariah  (Kautzsch),  this  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  has  been  said  above  about  Daniel's  Aramaic,  viz. 
that  it  resembles  that  of  Ezra.  If,  then,  Daniel  has  lin 
guistic  affinity  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  respect  both  of 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that 
Daniel  in  respect  of  origin  should  lie  nearer  to  Ezra's 
age  than  to  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  other 
words,  impartial  reasoning  inclines  to  the  verdict  of 
Delitzsch  l  : — '  In  short  the  collective  impression  of  the 
language  of  Daniel  corresponds  to  the  time  of  compo 
sition  which  it  claims.'  Even  Cheyne  once  admitted,2 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion  now,  that  '  from  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  no  important  inference  as  to  its 
date  could  safely  be  drawn  ' ;  while  Farrar  3  owns  that 
'  the  character  of  the  language  proves  nothing.' 

3.  The  theological  arguments  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  late  age  of  Daniel  are  in  Driver's  estimation 
frequently  exaggerated.  This  witness  is  true.  Never 
theless  he  thinks  it  '  undeniable  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Messiah,  of  angels,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  a 
judgment  on  the  world  are  taught  with  greater  distinc- 
ness  and  in  a  more  developed  form  than  elsewhere  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  with  features  approximating  to 
(though  not  identical  with)  those  met  with  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  about  100  B.C.'  But  surely 
the  learned  professor  does  not  expect  a  statement  such 
as  this  to  be  accepted  as  argument.  Unless  the  doctrines 

1  Herzog1*  Real-Encyclopadie,  art.  'Daniel.' 

2  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  '  Daniel,'  p.  804. 

3  The  Book  of  Daniel  (Expositor's  Bible),  p.  89. 
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of  Scripture  must  always  be  treated  and  taught  by  every 
writer,  in  every  age  and  under  all  circumstances,  with 
the  same  fulness  and  distinctness,  there  arises  no  reason 
why  Daniel  should  not  have  stated  some  with  greater 
clearness  than  preceding  writers  had  done.    Besides,  even 
if  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  composed  during  or  shortly 
after  the  Exile,  it  was  one  of  the  latest  of  the  sacred 
books    (on    the    conservative    theory,   only    Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  were 
later,  and  none  of  these  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
theological  doctrines  in  question)  ;  and  accordingly  as  one 
of  the  latest  books  it  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  medium 
of  imparting  larger  and  more  detailed   conceptions  of 
these   doctrines  to  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  stood   sorely  in  need  of  the  comfort  they  con 
tained,  especially  considering  the  troublous  future  that 
lay  before  it  under  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  domi 
nation.      Its  resemblance  to  the  Book  of  Enoch  may 
be  accounted  for  quite  as  easily  by  supposing  that  the 
Book  of  Enoch  was  moulded  by  it  as  by  asserting  that 
it  approximated  in  date  to  the  Book  of  Enoch.     As  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Messiah  as  a  person,  of  the  tran 
scendency  of  God  and  the  mediation  of  angels,  of  the 
resurrection  and  judgment,  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for   tracing    any   of  these   back    to    Persian    influence. 
Every   one  of  them    has    its  roots    in    the   theological 
teaching  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
a  cursory  examination  of  these  will  prove.     Into  this, 
however,  space  will  not  admit  of  entering.     Neither  can 
other  arguments   offered  by  Driver  be  touched    upon. 
Those   adverted    to    are    regarded    by   himself    as   the 
strongest  ;  and  enough  has  been  written  to  show  how 
j  far  they  are  from  being  convincing  ;  how  poorly  they 
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succeed  in  demonstrating  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was 
a  Maccabean  novel  or  a  religious  romance.  Thomson  l 
sums  up  the  position  well  by  saying  : — '  At  all  events  the 
date  assumed  by  the  critical  school  is  definitely  to  be 
put  aside  as  clearly  false.' 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  the  arguments  which 
have  been  examined  are  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
evidence  of  genuineness  that  can  be  produced,  such  as — 

1.  The  fact  that  the  book  of  which  the  unity  is  now 
almost  universally  acknowledged   (see  Part  I.  chap.    i. 
p.  26)  expressly  claims  to  be  the  work  of  Daniel  (vii.  1 5  ; 
viii.   15;    ix.  2;    x.  2;   xii.  5).     This  consideration  can 
only  be  disposed  of  on  the  already  familiar   principle 
of  pseudonymity  or  pious  fraud,  concerning  which  no 
more  requires  to  be  said. 

2.  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon — which 
was  certainly  done  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  produc 
tion  of  Daniel — a  belief  which  prevailed   down  to  the 
opening,  and  far  into  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Debates  have  long  existed  as  to  when  and  by  whom  the 
canon  was  closed  ;  whether  in  the  age  of  Ezra  by  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  about  150  B.C.  (De 
Wette),  or  even  later,  about  106  B.C.  (Ryle),  or  100  B.C. 
(Budde),  or  before  the  time  of  Christ   (Buhl) ;  but  as 
4  Esdras  14  and  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  14  b,  15  a) 
declare  that  all  the    canonical    books  were   already  in 
existence  in  Ezra's  time,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Daniel 
may  have  been    amongst    them,  as  Josephus  ('Antiq.' 
xi.  8,  5)  testifies,  if  not  in  its  present,  at  least  in  another 
form.     Kuenen,    Robertson  Smith,  Budde,  and   others, 
indeed,  pronounce  the  story  of  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  to  whom  tradition  has  ascribed  the  formation 

1  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Daniel^  p.  xxxvii. 
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of  the  canon,  a  fiction,  or  rather  identify  it  with  the  great 
assembly  described  in  Neh.  viii.-x. ;  but  Wright1  rejects 
this  opinion  of  these  scholars  as  not  justified  by  facts.  In 
any  case  the  only  proof  offered  against  the  early  reception 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  into  the  canon  is  its  assumed  late 
date,  which  certainly  has  not  been  established;  and, 
as  previously  stated,  Strack,  who  believes  in  this  late 
date,  and  holds  with  Ewald  and  others  that  no  book 
was  added  to  the  canon  after  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
cannot  explain  the  inclusion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in 
the  Hagiographa  except  by  supposing  that  it  must  have 
existed  previously  in  another  form  ;  which  is  practi 
cally  a  surrender  of  its  Maccabean  origin.  Professor 
Douglas  emphasises  the  difficulty  of  receiving  a  late 
Daniel  into  the  canon  by  asking,2  '  Is  it  credible  that 
such  a  book  was  written  then  (in  165  B.C.),  and  at  some 
later  time  such  an  important  addition  was  made  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  Jerusalem  without  opposition 
by  any  one,  either  of  the  educated  heads  of  the  nation 
and  Church  or  of  the  uneducated  common  people  ?  ' 

3.  The  inclusion  of  Daniel  in  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  (the  LXX.),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  284-247  B.C. 
and  completed  before  132  B.C.,  when  it  was  alluded  to 
by  the  translator  of  the  Book  of  Ben-Sira.3  How  long 
before  the  latter  date  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  the 
likelihood  is  that  the  whole  work  was  finished  before  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (165  B.C.).  The  bearing 
of  this  consideration  on  the  point  under  discussion  is 
apparent.  For,  if  the  translator  of  Ben-Sira's  work  saw 

1  Ecclesiastes,  p.  6. 

2  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  April  1902,  p.  227. 

3  Ecclesiasticits,  Prologue. 

/  2 
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the  LXX.,  including  Daniel,  in  132  B.C.,  it  (the  LXX.) 
must  at  that  date  have  been  for  a  lengthened  period  in 
circulation  ;  and  if  at  132  it  had  been  in  circulation  for 
a  number  of  years,  say  thirty-three — bringing  up  its 
date  to  165  B.C. — then  the  inference  is  reasonable  that 
the  original  of  Daniel  must  have  been  composed  a  con 
siderable  time  before  then.  Thus  the  dates  accepted  by 
the  critics  for  the  LXX.  translation  point  to  another 
and  a  much  earlier  date  for  Daniel  than  165  B.C. 

4.  The  historical  accuracy  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
which  is  being  increasingly  attested  by  archaeological 
discovery.  Not  only  has  the  charge  of  its  inaccuracy  as 
to  Babylonian  history  completely  failed,  but  the  oppo 
site,  its  accuracy,  is  being  strikingly  vindicated.  The 
character  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  e.g.,  as  depicted  in  Daniel, 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  same  as  portrayed  in  the 
monumental  inscriptions.  If  in  these  his  cruelty  is  not  re 
ferred  to,  his  pride,  religiousness,  and  polytheism  are  set 
forth  in  unmistakable  terms.1  Nor  are  the  palaces  and 
temples  overlooked  wherewith  he  beautified  great  Babylon 
for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  Belshazzar,  too,  has  been 
recovered  from  the  realm  of  fiction  and  found  to  be  a  real 
personage,2  the  son  of  Nabonidus  and  associated  with  his 
father  on  the  throne,  so  that  Daniel  could  only  be  pro 
moted  to  be  the  third  in  the  empire,  as  the  Scripture 
reports  (Daniel  v.  29).  The  absolute  and  despotic 
power  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  the  cruelties  in 
flicted  on  political  and  other  offenders,  such  as  cutting  to 
pieces  and  casting  into  a  fiery  furnace,3  the  bureaucratic 
character  of  the  government  by  means  of  ranks  and 
gradations  of  officials,4  '  princes,  governors,  captains, 

1  Records  of  the  Past,  v.  113,  114,  122,  123  ;  vii.  71,  75,  78. 
-  Ibid.  \.  144.  3  Ibid.  i.  77;  ix.  56 

1  Ibid.  ix.  91-108;  xi.  91-98. 
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judges,  treasurers,  counsellors,  sheriffs,  and  rulers  of 
provinces/  the  high  position  of  the  queen-mother  at 
court,  the  polygamy  of  the  sovereigns,1  the  liberty  and 
publicity  allowed  to  women  in  Babylonia,2  have  all 
received  abundant  confirmation  from  extra-Biblical 
sources.  Indeed,  so  remarkable  is  the  knowledge  of 
Babylonian  life  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  displayed  by 
the  Book  of  Daniel  that  its  author  can  hardly  have  been 
other  than  one  who  had  resided  there  and  wrote  from 
direct  personal  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
times  and  the  manners  of  the  people. 

5.  The  testimony  of  Christ,  who  not  only  quotes 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  thus  recognising  its  canonical 
authority,  but  also  mentions  Daniel  by  name  as  its 
author,  and  even  designates  him  as  a  prophet  (Matt, 
xxiv.  I5).3  If  this  testimony  does  not  necessitate  the 
belief  that  Daniel  reduced  the  book  to  its  present  form, 
it  imperatively  requires  that  Daniel  should  be  regarded 
as  the  writer  of  its  histories  and  the  speaker  of  its 
prophecies. 

Although  far  from  being  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  question  as  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  what  has  been 
advanced  should  suffice  to  show  that  the  critical  hypo 
thesis  of  the  work  being  a  romance  of  the  Maccabean 
age  is  not  only  not  established,  but  in  large  measure 
disproved.  * 

1  Records  of  the  Past,  \.  ^^.  2  Herodotus,  i.  196. 

3  It  is  true  that  Kamphausen  and  others  ascribe  the  words  referring  to 
Daniel  rather  to  the  evangelist  or  some  late  ecclesiastical  reviser  than  to 
Jesus,  but  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling  in  question  their  genuineness  has 
been  produced.  As  for  Christ's  designating  Daniel  a  prophet,  Schultz 
(Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  p.  376)  knows  better,  and  assures  his  readers 
that  Daniel  was  'no  prophet,  but  only  an  apocalyptic  writer.'  The 
discernment  and  modesty  of  this  deliverance  are  alike  conspicuous. 
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CONCLUSION 

THE  VERDICT   RETURNED 

'Let   the   prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  other  judge.' — 
I  Cor.  xiv.  29. 

'  Judge  righteous  judgment. ' — -John  vii.  24. 

CONSEQUENT  upon  the  preceding  investigation,  three 
questions  remain  to  be  determined.  First,  Have  the 
Higher  Critics  established  their  theories?  Secondly, 
How  much  may  be  put  to  their  credit  as  the  net  result 
of  their  labours  ?  And  thirdly,  What  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  towards  the  critical 
movement  in  view  of  its  tendencies  and  enunciations  ? 

i .    Have  the  Critics  established  their  Theories  ? 

Have  they  demonstrated  the  truth  of  their  specula 
tions  ?  Have  they,  as  is  sometimes  exultingly  proclaimed, 
been  victorious  all  along  the  line  in  the  controversy  pend 
ing  between  them  and  the  traditionalists  as  to  the  origin 
and  structure  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  the  incidents 
and  course  of  Hebrew  history,  as  to  the  character  and 
development  of  ancient  Israel's  religion  ?  Have  they 
made  good  their  contentions  that  the  documents  into 
which  they  have  resolved  the  Pentateuch  or  Hexa- 
teuch,  e.g.,  were  the  identical  sources  out  of  which  that 
work  as  it  lies  before  us  was  constructed  ;  that  the 
Hebrew  people  were  a  conglomeration  of  Semitic  tribes 
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who  had  no  common  ancestry,  such  as  the  Bible  repre 
sents,  but  who  came  together  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  B.C.,  as  it  were,  by  haphazard,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  as  the  result  of 
migratory  movements  among  primitive  peoples  ;  and 
that  Israel's  religion  was  originally  a  nature  religion 
which  in  the  process  of  the  centuries  passed  through 
successive  stages  of  polytheism,  henotheism,  and  mono 
theism,  reaching  the  last  only  after  the  Exile  ?  Have 
they  placed  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  controversy  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  not  real  flesh-and- 
blood  personalities,  but  only  imaginary  characters,  tribal 
names,  or  solar  divinities  ;  that  Moses  never  wrote  any 
thing,  or,  if  he  did,  next  to  nothing,  and  did  not  even  pro 
mulgate  the  Decalogue  as  it  is  now  possessed  by  us  ;  that 
Deuteronomy  had  no  existence  till  the  days  of  Josiah  ; 
and  that  the  Levitical  system  was  not  in  operation  or 
even  known  till  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ?  Have 
they  so  ascertained,  verified,  and  determined  all  these 
propositions  and  assertions  that  their  opponents  must 
incontinently  capitulate  ?  Or  have  they  erected  their 
brilliant  theories  in  the  air  instead  of  planting  them 
on  solid  ground  ?  What  verdict  might  a  sensible 
and  impartial  jury  be  expected  to  deliver  on  the  case 
which  has  been  submitted  for  judgment  ?  Could  these 
honestly  reply  that  the  critics  had  won  the  battle ;  that 
they  had  successfully  maintained  their  positions  and  re 
pelled  all  the  assaults  directed  against  their  strongholds  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  the  traditionalists  must,  how 
ever  reluctantly,  own  themselves  a  defeated  party  ?  Or 
would  their  deliverance  rather  run  in  other  terms,  that 
the  critics  have  not  proved  their  case,  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  their  ingenious  speculations  out  of  the 
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region  of  hypothesis,  and  certainly  have  not  shown 
cause  why  Christian  people  should  accept  their  theories 
as  correct  ;  have  neither  overthrown  the  commonly 
received  views  as  to  the  origin  and  structure,  author 
ship  and  validity,  of  Scripture,  nor  satisfactorily  dis 
proved  the  disastrous  tendencies  of  their  own  beliefs  ? 

Possibly  an  intelligent  and  cautious  jury  might 
reply  that  many  statements  advanced  by  the  critics 
(whether  conjectures,  hypotheses,  or  facts  may  be  left 
undetermined)  have  not  been  examined  or  even  men 
tioned,  and  that  some  which  have  been  mentioned  and 
examined  have  not  been  exhaustively  answered  or 
sufficiently  considered  ;  in  other  words,  that  all  the 
supposed  evidence  producible  by  the  critics  has  not 
been  heard  and  weighed.  And  these  allegations  may 
be  sound.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few  hundred  pages 
of  letterpress  it  was  obviously  impossible  (neither  was  it 
intended,  as  stated  in  the  Introduction)  to  notice,  sift, 
and  appreciate  every  imaginary  argument,  however 
trifling  and  absurd,  that  has  been  offered  by  the  critics 
in  support  of  their  contentions  ;  and  even  of  those 
which  have  been  subjected  to  criticism  it  may  be  correct 
that  every  consideration  has  not  been  brought  forward 
that  might  have  been  stated  in  their  refutation.  An 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  present  the  critical  posi 
tion  in  as  strong  a  form  as  possible,  and  to  set  over 
against  it  what  in  the  writer's  estimation  has  ap 
peared  a  sufficient  reply,  leaving  the  reader  to  balance 
the  pros  and  cons  and  find  an  appropriate  verdict  for 
himself. 

It  may  help  the  reader  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision, 
with  regard  to  the  views  in  question,  if  these  are 
tested  by  the  three  criteria  applied  by  Professor  James 
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in  his  Gifford  Lectures '  to  ascertain  the  value  of  reli 
gious  opinions  generally.  These  criteria  are  immediate 
luminousness,  philosophic  reasonableness,  and  moral  help 
fulness. 

(i)  Can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  the  critical 
theories,  even  as  expounded  by  their  authors,  are  im 
mediately  luminous,  that  they  require  only  to  be  stated  to 
carry  to  the  mind  instantaneous  and  complete  conviction 
of  their  truth,  or  even  of  their  import  ;  that  they  stand 
out  so  overpoweringly  clear  and  distinct  in  their  own  self- 
revealing  and  self-attesting  radiance  that  they  at  once 
command  assent,  and  need  no  skilful  buttressing  by 
means  of  argument,  either  specious  or  real,  shadowy 
or  substantial  ?  Is  it  the  case  that  the  critics  them 
selves  have  been  unanimous  about  the  various  points 
in  their  scheme,  say,  about  the  contents  and  ages 
of  the  several  supposed  documents,  about  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  Deuteronomy,  or  about  the  publi 
cation  and  observance  of  the  Levitical  law,  about  the 
Davidic  Psalms  or  the  number  of  Isaiahs  ?  Or  is  it  not 
rather  the  truth  that  on  each  and  all  of  these  topics 
and  others  besides  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment 
prevails,  and  that  there  is  not  one  upon  which  perfect 
agreement  exists  ?  As  for  being  so  luminous  that  it 
at  once  commends  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  critical  hypothesis,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  will 
hardly  justify  such  laudation.  An  hypothesis  that  has 
experienced  so  many  modifications  during  the  past 
200  years,  that  has  required  so  large  an  army  of 
industrious  and  clever  collaborators  to  bring  it  to  the 
state  of  intelligibility  in  which  it  now  exists,  and  that 

1   The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  1 8. 
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is  still  open  to  so  many  formidable  objections  as  have 
been  set  forth  in  these  pages,  can  scarcely  be  called 
immediately  luminous,  whatever  other  commendatory 
epithets  it  may  feel  itself  entitled  to  claim.  Manifestly 
it  fails  to  stand  the  first  of  the  specified  tests. 

(2)  Can  it  endure  the  second,  that  of  philosophic 
reasonableness  ?  '  Philosophy,'  says  Professor  Ferrier,1 
'  in  its  ideal  perfection  is  a  body  of  reasoned  truth.' 
Is  there  a  critic  in  the  whole  guild  of  Hebrew  experts 
or  scientific  theologians  that  will  contend  their  theories 
constitute  '  a  body  of  reasoned  truth '  ?  From  be 
ginning  to  end,  as  has  been  shown,  the  critical  pro 
gramme  is  composed  in  great  part  of  unwarranted 
assumptions,  and  rarely  supplies  convincing  demon 
strations.  From  bottom  to  top,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
from  foundation  to  roof,  the  attractive  edifice  is 
constructed  out  of  ingenious  speculations  and  ill- 
grounded  hypotheses — at  the  best  out  of  plausible 
probabilities  and  curious  conjectures.  After  not  a 
single  proposition  in  the  system  of  so-called  scientific 
theology  can  be  placed  quod  erat  demonstrandum,  which 
was  to  be  proved.  However  it  may  be  described,  it 
cannot  be  styled  a  reasoned  philosophy,  or  even  a 
philosophically  reasonable  theology.  Consequently,  as 
Ferrier  again  observes  2  about  philosophy  in  general,  so 
it  may  be  remarked  about  the  critical  scheme  :  '  It  may 
be  true,  but  it  cannot  be  certain,  because  all  certainty 
depends  on  rigorous  evidence,  on  strict  demonstrative 
proof  Should  it  be  urged  that  the  old  theories  of 
Israel's  literature,  history,  and  religion  are  likewise 
wanting  in  demonstrative  proof,  and  accord  as  little 
with  philosophic  reasonableness,  it  may  be  confidently 

1  Institutes  of  Metaphysie,  p.  2.  2  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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answered  that  is  not  so  ;  though  even  if  it  were  so, 
that  would  not  make  the  new  theories  right.  The  old 
faith  proceeds  upon  the  philosophically  and  scien 
tifically  sound  principle  that  every  effect  must  have  an 
adequate  cause,  and  discovers  such  a  cause :  for  Israel's 
unique  early  literature,  in  a  Moses  who  was  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  both  instructed  and 
directed  by  Divine  inspiration  ;  for  her  singular  national 
history,  in  a  miraculous  intervention  of  God  on  her  behalf 
at  several  successive  stages  and  crises  in  her  career ; 
and  for  her  sublime  monotheism — and  Professor  Orr,1  to 
cite  another  witness,  admits  that  there  never  was  a 
time  in  Israel's  history  when  Jehovah  was  not  regarded 
as  the  absolute  and  universal  God — in  the  supernatural 
revelation  which  Moses  received  at  Sinai.  The  new 
faith  in  respect  of  all  these  goes  upon  the  unphilo- 
sophical  and  unscientific  assumption  that  the  less  may 
give  rise  to  the  greater  ;  that  the  false  may  originate  the 
true  ;  that  the  superstitious  may  develop  into  the 
reasonable  in  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  energy.  Even 
those  adherents  of  the  new  faith  who  presuppose  a 
supernatural  factor  in  the  creation  of  Israel's  literature, 
the  guidance  of  Israel's  history,  and  the  development 
of  Israel's  religion  are  to  this  extent  philosophically  and 
scientifically  unreasonable,  that  they  furnish  no  evidence 
whatever  that  what  they  designate  supernatural  was  dif 
ferent  from  what  ordinary  thinkers  call  natural.2  Hence, 
tried  by  the  second  test,  the  critical  theory  again  fails. 

1  Contemporary  Review ',  September  1902. 

2  Believing  in  the  immanence  of  God,  they  deny,  or  seem  to  deny,  His 
transcendence  ;  but,  as  Dr.  James  Lindsay  writes,   '  philosophy,  no   less 
^han  religion,  decisively  rejects  the  sufficiency  of  the  belauded  immanence 
theories  of  our  time.     Because  He  is  in  the  world,  the  world  is  absurdly 
deified  and  set  above  Him.     As  if,  the  universe  being  His  environment, 
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(3)  But  perhaps  it  will  fare  better  when  brought  to 
the    standard    of    the    third    test,   moral    helpfulness. 
Almost  all  the  critics  unite  in  testifying  that  the  Bible 
has  become   a   new   book    in    their  hands.     And    this 
witness  is  true.     That    it   has  become  a  better  book, 
more   helpful    to   the    spiritual    life   of    the    Christian 
believer,  more  calculated  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
inquiring   student,  more  fitted    to    influence  the  world 
for  good  and  raise  the  moral  tone  of  society,  is  not  so 
obvious.     The  new  views  have  cleared  away,  it  is  said 
(and  so  they  have),  from  the  path  of  learned  and  pos 
sibly    also   of  unlearned  readers  of  Scripture  such  in 
tellectual  stumbling-blocks  as  miracles  and  prophecy  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  removal  of  these  could 
be  morally  helpful  to  any  except  on  the  presupposition 
that   neither   can    Divine    Power   work  a  wonder   nor 
Divine    wisdom  foresee  a  future   event,  and    that  it  is 
wicked,   immoral,  and  sinful  to  represent  miracles  and 
predictions  as  the  actions  and  words  of  a  God  who  is 
powerless  and  cannot  interfere  with  either  the  laws  He 
has  made  or  the  forces  He  has  set  in  motion,  and  who, 
besides,  is  blind  and   cannot   see   afar  off.      The  new 
views  also,  we  are  told,1  have  relieved  tender  consciences 
that  felt  pained  by  the  low  morality — not  to  say  glaring 
immorality — which  in  Old  Testament  Scripture  appears 
to  have  been  sanctioned  by  God.     The  allusions  are  to 
such    practices    as    polygamy,    slavery,    and    divorce, 
and  to  such  transactions  as  the  enjoinment  of  Isaac's 
immolation  and  the  extermination  of  the    Canaanites. 
The  old  faith  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  explaining 

He  were  not  free  to  transcend  it'  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October  1902,  art* 
'  Philosophy  and  Religion'). 

1  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  Expositor,  January  1900,  pp.  8,  9. 
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the  Divine  permission  of  these  customs  and  the  Divine 
ordering  of  these  events  without  impeaching  the  holy 
and  just  character  of  God.  But  observe  at  what  expense 
the  supposed  difficulties  these  present  are  got  rid  of  by 
the  critical  hypothesis.  The  practices  and  transactions 
themselves  are  not  denied,  but  are  regarded  as  prac 
tices  which  God  never  sanctioned  and  transactions 
which  He  never  commanded  ;  and  yet  they  are  looked 
upon  as  practices  and  transactions  which  good  men,  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  His  Church, 
represented  God  as  having  both  sanctioned  and  com 
manded  !  Now  think  of  the  morality  of  these  Hebrew 
historians  and  lawgivers  in  not  merely  penning  what 
they  knew  was  not  true,  but  also  in  ascribing  to  God 
what  they  must  have  believed  to  be  wrong ;  for,  mark, 
they  partly  prepared  and  partly  revised  these  composi 
tions  after  the  Exile,  when  they  had  come  to  recognise 
Jehovah  as  a  holy  God.  If  modern  critics  can  find 
shady  conduct  like  that  of  these  good  men  (!)  morally 
and  religiously  helpful  they  must  be  peculiarly  con 
stituted.  If  any  feel  it  easier  to  accept  as  inspired  and 
divine  a  Book  which  palms  off  fables  and  fictions  as 
facts,  and  represents  God  as  having  permitted  and 
enjoined  immoralities  which  on  the  critical  hypothesis 
were  neither  sanctioned  nor  commanded  by  Him,  then 
we  must  decidedly  and  distinctly  part  company  with 
them  and  say,  Not  so  do  we  think  either  of  God  or  of 
the  Bible.  Let  the  difficulties  connected  with  this 
subject  be  ever  so  numerous  and  perplexing  on  the 
orthodox  theory,  they  are  not  a  whit  fewer  or  less 
troublesome  on  the  critical  hypothesis.  Whether 
is  it  easier,  to  believe  that  for  wise  and  inscrutable 
reasons — assuming  that  satisfactory  explanations  cannot 
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be  furnished  by  conservative  teachers  —  God  per 
mitted  these  practices  for  a  season,  and  even  enjoined 
these  transactions,  or  to  believe  that  God  inspired  men 
to  represent  and  lead  their  fellows  to  think  that  He, 
the  holy  and  truth-loving  God,  sanctioned  these  prac 
tices  and  commanded  these  sacrifices  when  He  did 
neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other  ?  The  reply  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  the  conscience  of  every  enlightened 
Christian.  Brought  to  the  bar  of  the  American  lecturer's 
third  test,  the  critical  theories  once  more  fail. 

2.      What  have  the  Critics  proved? 

Have  they  established  nothing  ?  Have  the  pains 
taking  efforts  of  the  past  200  years  to  resolve  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  their  primitive  elements  ended 
in  smoke  ?  Have  the  brilliant  scholars,  numbering 
hundreds,  who  have  applied  their  talents  and  learning 
to  the  task  of  showing  how  the  Old  Testament  was 
manufactured  spent  their  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain  ? 
Is  there  no  solid  residuum  of  good  resulting  from  their 
labours?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  experts,  though 
very  nearly  unanimous  in  thinking  that  there  is,  are, 
after  all,  out  in  their  reckoning?  It  is  quite  conceivable 
— such  things  have  happened.  Truth  does  not  always 
lie  with  majorities.  No  doubt  it  would  be  surprising, 
especially  to  the  experts  ;  but  surprises  are  constantly 
occurring.  It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens.  It  is, 
however,  not  alleged  that  the  critics  have  been  workers 
whose  assiduous  toils  have  been  fruitless  ;  that  with 
all  their  text  analysis  and  rearrangement  they  have 
accomplished  nothing  that  can  be  pronounced  valuable. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  performed 
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a  service  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  Church,  though  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  sort  or  value  they  imagine.  They  have 
helped  to  establish  certain  results,  which  may  be  shortly 
stated,  although,  again,  to  do  so  was  no  part  of  the  task 
undertaken  in  this  volume. 

(1)  They    have    assisted    in     destroying    the    old 
mechanical  theory  of  inspiration — if  this  were  ever  really 
held  in  the  manner  they  sometimes  represent — which 
supposed  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  dictated  to 
their  authors  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  that  every  word 
and  sentence  was  directly  breathed  into  the  minds  of 
those  authors  by  the  same  Heavenly  Teacher.      This, 
which     is    often    styled    the    doctrine    of    verbal    or 
plenary  inspiration,  the  critics  have  helped  to  dispose 
of,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  conservative  theo 
logians  who  still  adhere  to  the  phrase  do  not  all  under 
stand  it  as  the  critics  delight  to  expound  it,  many  of 
those  preferring  such  a  definition  as  has  been  furnished 
in    Part    II.    chap.    iii.    of    this    work    (see    pp.     116, 

ii7). 

(2)  They  have  shown  that  at  least  a  high  degree  of 
probability  exists,    that   the  Old  Testament  Scripture 
in    its   several    books   has   been    compiled   from    pre 
existing  as  well  as  contemporary  sources,  and  perhaps 
frequently  revised,  annotated,  and  brought  up  to  date, 
for    the    benefit    of    the    successive    generations   that 
required  to  read    and  understand    it ;  and  to   this    no 
conservative   theologian    of  intelligence    can    seriously 
object.     All  this  might  be  true  without  calling  in  ques 
tion  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the 
Davidic    authorship  of  many   of  the    Psalms,   or   the 
Isaianic  authorship   of   Isa.    xl.-lxvi.,  or  the    Danielic 
authorship  of  Daniel,  in  the   sense  explained    in    this 
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volume,  viz.  that,  whoever  gave  to  these  portions  of 
Holy  Writ  their  present  shape,  their  original  authors 
respectively  were  those  whose  names  have  been 
traditionally  attached  to  them. 

(3)  They  have  established  the  possibility  of  un 
important  errors  creeping  into  the  text,  either  through 
the  imperfect  information  of  the  first  writers  or  through 
the  defective  knowledge  or  unintentional  mistakes  or 
culpable  carelessness  of  those  who  transcribed  the  text. 
As  they  do  not  possess  the  original  MSS.  they  cannot 
certainly  demonstrate  that  errors  existed  in  these, 
though  neither  can  conservative  theologians  positively 
deny  the  existence  of  such  errors. 

3.  How  should  the  Church  act  towards  the  Critics  ? 

What  attitude  should  she  maintain  towards  their 
theories  ?  Only  three  alternative  lines  of  action  or 
courses  of  procedure  seem  open,  and  these  may  be  in 
dicated  by  the  words  surrender,  toleration,  and  rejection. 
Which  of  these  lines  should  the  Church  adopt  ?  Which 
of  these  courses  should  she  pursue  ? 

( i )  Surrender  !  say  the  critics,  and  had  these  esta 
blished  their  theories  this  would  have  been  inevitable. 
Nay,  should  they  at  any  future  time  succeed  in  that 
wherein  they  have  hitherto  failed  the  old  faith  will 
have  to  go.  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch  J  has,  indeed, 
been  recently  assuring  the  German  Emperor  that  it  has 
practically  gone,  since,  in  the  Professor's  eyes,  '  there  is 
no  greater  mistake  of  the  human  mind  than  the  belief 
that  the  Bible  is  a  personal  revelation  of  God.'  Mean 
while,  so  long  as  their  theories  have  not  been  proved, 

1  See  The  Times,  January  14,  1903. 
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but  pretty  much  disproved,  so  long  as  the  eminent 
Assyriologist  just  referred  to  is  obliged  to  admit,  as 
he  told  the  Emperor,  that  the  attempt  to  resolve  the 
Bible  into  its  heterogeneous  elements  has  met  with  only 
'  some  measure  of  success,'  and  so  long  as  the  critical 
hypothesis  is  exposed  to  so  many  objections  as  can  be 
brought  against  it,  it  does  seem  premature,  not  to  say 
presumptuous,  on  the  part  of  its  advocates  to  shout 
'  lo  triumphe ! '  and  to  demand  the  instantaneous  sub 
mission  of  their  opponents.  When  the  critics  have 
replied  to  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged 
against  their  theories,  and  some  of  which  have  been  set 
forth  in  this  work  ;  when  they  have  explained  all  the 
difficulties  these  theories  create  for  students  of  the 
Bible  ;  when  they  have  resolved  all  the  entanglements 
into  which  these  theories  lead  the  unsuspecting  ;  when 
they  have  removed  all  the  contradictions  in  which 
these  theories  are  involved  ;  when  they  have  justified 
all  the  questionable  methods  that  have  been  adopted 
in  forming  and  buttressing  these  theories,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  speak  about  surrender,  to  call  upon  the 
Church  to  exchange  her  old  lamp  of  approved  doctrine 
for  the  new  lamp  of  doubtful  speculation — time  enough 
to  ask  her  to  cast  aside  the  faith  which  has  been  handed 
down  through  nineteen  centuries  and  embrace  tenets 
that  are  hardly  older  than  nineteen  decades  of  years. 
The  Christian  Church,  if  wisely  guided,  will  wait  till  all 
these  conditions  just  recited  have  been  fulfilled  before 
she  strikes  her  flag  and  capitulates  to  the  critics. 

(2)  Toleration  !  cry  the  liberal-minded — a  numerous 
company — but  not  all  for  the  same  reason.  Let  the 
critics  alone,  give  them  a  free  hand,  put  no  hindrance 
in  their  way,  exclaim  some  ;  let  them  prosecute  their 

A  A 
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researches,  let  discussion  go  on,  and  let  the  fight  be  fought 
to  a  finish.  Unfortunately  for  those  who  talk  thus,  the 
critics  mostly  announce  that  their  work  is  done  :  not  all 
are  so  candid  or  modest  as  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  who  only 
claims  '  some  measure  of  success.'  They  contend  that 
the  battle  is  over  and  the  victory  is  theirs.  Let  them 
alone,  advise  not  a  few  in  the  spirit  of  Gamaliel.  '  If 
this  work  be  of  men,'  say  they,  '  it  will  come  to  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it.'  But,  with 
all  deference  to  these  modern  Gamaliels,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  first  part  of  this  counsel  is  as  sagacious  or 
sound  as  it  looks  or  as  the  second  is.  Though  un 
doubted  that,  if  God  be  at  the  back  of  any  movement, 
either  secular  or  religious,  opposition  to  it  will  ultimately 
be  in  vain,  it  is  not  an  infallible  proposition  that  every 
movement  which  is  of  man  will  sooner  or  later — sooner 
rather  than  later  is  the  implication — collapse.  If  it  were, 
then  the  laissez-faire  policy  for  remedying  evils  in 
Church  or  State  would  in  every  instance  be  the  wisest 
and  the  best,  and  'Hands  off!'  would  be  the  simplest 
and  assuredly  the  cheapest  method  of  arresting  social 
degeneration  and  bringing  about  needful  reforms.  But 
no  sensible  person  believes  this  in  the  sphere  of  politics, 
either  municipal  or  imperial,  and  neither  should  any 
credit  it  in  the  domain  of  religion.  Mohammedanism  is 
a  standing  witness  that  the  maxim  will  not  universally 
apply.  Again  :  Let  the  critics  alone,  exhort  other  easy 
going  people.  Their  speculations  only  affect  the 
outworks  of  Christianity,  while  leaving  its  central 
fortress  untouched.  This,  however,  is  hardly  the  idea 
entertained  by  the  aforesaid  professor,  who,  with  hand 
on  heart,  solemnly  confided  to  his  Emperor  that  '  we 
have  no  other,  and  need  no  other,  revelation  of  good 
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than  that  which  every  man  finds  within  himself.'  And 
certainly  it  does  not  accord  with  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  set  forth  in  Part  1 1.  of  this  work.  It  is  just 
because  in  the  judgment  of  multitudes  of  thoughtful 
Christians  the  inner  citadel  of  the  truth  is  being  under 
mined  that  it  is  impossible  to  let  the  critics  alone,  and, 
as  it  were,  furnish  them  with  carte  blanche  to  fill  in  at 
leisure  with  all  manner  of  rationalistic  novelties  and 
subtleties.  Let  them  alone,  chime  in  a  third  group. 
Their  theories  will  turn  out  as  evanescent  as  others 
that  have  gone  before.  As  Lord  Tennyson  sings  : — 

'  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. ' 

The  higher  critical  craze  has  waxed  like  the  moon, 
and  like  the  moon  it  will  wane.  Even  in  Germany  it 
is  beginning  to  be  forgotten.  Graf-Wellhausenism  is 
being  improved  into  something  more  extravagant  by 
theories  like  those  of  d'Eichtal,  Havet,  and  Vernes, 
Winckler :  and  Cheyne.  By-and-by  it  will  be  as  dead 

1  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  alarm  Winckler's  theories  have  created 
in  the  Wellhausen-Stade  camp.  If  this  '  Pan-Babylonianism  which  has 
laid  its  giant  fist  upon  the  Old  Testament '  be  true,  writes  Budde  (Das 
alte  Testament  und  die  Ausgrabungen),  '  then  everything  in  the  Old 
Testament  we  were  proud  to  possess  falls  to  the  ground. '  But  Dr.  Alfred 
Jeremias,  a  follower  of  Winckler  (/;«  Kampfe  inn  Babel  und  Bibel,  pp. 
1 6,  19),  replies,  Not  so  !  It  is  not  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  artificial 
edifice  of  Wellhausen-Stade  that  is  in  danger.  For  '  if  the  monuments 
show  that  the  prae-Mosaic  Israelites,  as  the  Biblical  tradition  asserts, 
stood  in  closest  connection  with  the  cultures  of  Babylon  (Abraham),  Egypt 
(Joseph),  and  Arabia  (Jethro  in  Midian),'  '  then  from  one  of  the  principal 
presuppositions  of  the  evolutionary  conception  of  the  history  of  Israel  is 
the  ground  withdrawn.'  The  value  of  this  statement,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  written  in  Part  I.  chap.  iii.  of  this  work  about  the  evolutionary  con 
ception  of  Israel's  religion,  will  be  apparent.  If  the  Babylonian  monu 
ments  as  interpreted  by  Winckler  are  right,  then  Wellhausen  and  Stade  are 
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as  Baurism  is  to-day.  Not  so,  however,  conclude 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  critical  movement, 
who  are  confident  it  has  come  to  stay.  But  even 
should  it  not  stay,  who  will  undertake  to  reckon 
up  the  spiritual  damage  it  may  work  until  it  departs  ? 
For  it  is  certain  that  supernaturalism  cannot  live  in 
the  same  Church  or  in  the  same  mind  alongside  of 
naturalism,  or  the  miraculous  lie  down  at  peace  with 
the  non-miraculous.  Nor,  though  the  higher  critical 
movement  should  depart  for  a  season,  is  there  any 
guarantee  that  it  may  not  return  in  an  aggravated 
form,  like  the  unclean  spirit  in  the  gospels,  who,  finding 
his  house  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  went  and  took 
with  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than 
himself,  and  then,  entering  with  them  into  his  former 
abode,  dwelt  there,  so  that  the  last  state  of  his  un 
happy  victim  became  worse  than  the  first.  In  the 
middle  of  last  century  the  critical  theories  of  Georg  and 
De  Wette  encountered  a  powerful  check,  and,  as  many 
thought,  received  their  quietus  at  the  hands  of  Hengsten- 
berg,  Havernick,  and  others  ;  but  in  little  more  than 
thirty  years  thereafter  they  revived  in  the  form  of  Graf- 
Wellhausenism,  which  is  so  rampant  to-day  ;  and  so  far 
from  Baurism  being  dead,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
it  too  will  revive,  if  the  principles  of  Old  Testa 
ment  criticism  be  extensively  applied  to  the  New,  as 
they  already  have  been  by  the  author  of  the  Historical 
New  Testament.1  Let  the  Higher  Critics  alone,  add  a 
fourth  party.  The  day  is  gone  by  when  men's  thoughts 

wrong,  and  the  prse-Mosaic  Israelites  were  not  polytheists  but  monotheists. 
At  the  same  time  Budde  is  not  much  astray  in  thinking  that  Winckler's 
theories  do  not  leave  the  Old  Testament  uninjured. 
1  See  note  on  p.  164. 
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can  be  '  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined  '  ;  when  seekers  after 
truth  should  be  put  into  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
strait-jackets  ;  when  in  the  interest  of  any  particular 
creed  a  sort  of  Inquisition  or  Star  Chamber  should  be 
set  up  ;  when  men  should  be  persecuted  or  even  harassed 
on  account  of  their  opinions.  And  every  clear- 
thinking  person  will  cry,  Amen  !  By  all  means  let  the 
right  of  private  judgment  be  strenuously  upheld.  As 
Professor  Henry  Jones,  of  Glasgow  University,  says,1  the 
age  is  one  that  '  would  not  sell  for  a  great  price  the 
privilege  of  free  inquiry.'  No  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
should  have  or  take  authority  to  interfere  with  the 
cogitations  of  those  who  are  not  otherwise  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction.  Everyone  should  be  left  free  to  meditate 
as  he  pleases  on  all  matters,  sacred  as  well  as  secular, 
provided  he  keep  his  meditations  to  himself,  or,  if  he 
wish  to  propagate  them,  do  so  at  his  own  expense  or 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  agree  with  him  and  wish 
his  meditations  to  be  circulated,  and  provided  again 
he  keep  his  meditations  or  circulate  them  without 
doing  injury  to  his  neighbour  or  violating  the  contract 
he  has  openly  or  tacitly  made  or  stands  under  as  a 
State  citizen  or  Church  member.  That  is  to  say,  a 
person  should  have  liberty  to  cherish  the  most  absurd, 
ridiculous,  extravagant,  or  even  dangerous  and  revolu 
tionary  opinions  if  only  he  will  do  so  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  without  compelling  or  even  asking 
other  people  to  endorse  them,  and  far  less  to  pay  for 
them.  Should  that  person,  e.g.,  be  a  clergyman  in  a 
Church  whose  pastors  have  accepted  a  creed  or  common 
body  of  theological  tenets  the  upholding  and  propa 
gating  of  which  forms  a  condition  of  their  ministerial 

1  Hibbert  Journal,  February  1903. 
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appointment  and  maintenance,  it  is  clear  as  noonday 
that  the  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  opinion 
accorded  to  men  in  general  must  in  this  case  suffer 
some  restriction.  One  so  situated  cannot  reasonably 
claim  permission  to  advocate  and  publish  sentiments 
that  the  Church  in  which  he  is  an  authorised  teacher 
considers  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  or  even  partially 
subversive  of  its  acknowledged  faith.  How  far  he  may 
assert  the  right  to  entertain  in  private  as  pious  opinions 
of  his  own  such  sentiments  while  publicly  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church's  creed  is  a  matter  which  he 
alone  can  determine  before  the  inner  court  of  his 
own  conscience ;  but  without  question  he  cannot  fairly 
expect  that  Christian  people  should  be  asked  to  con 
tribute  for  the  public  propagation  of  doctrines  they 
regard  as  inimical  to  the  truth.1  Hence  the  cry  for 
toleration  has  more  difficulties  attending  it  than  one  is 
apt  at  first  sight  to  suspect. 

(3)  Rejection  !  the  last  of  the  three  alternatives,  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  possible  line  of  action  open  to  the 

1  Andrew  Lang  writes  words  which  in  this  connection  are  deserving  of 
study  :  '  As  far  as  matters  go  it  is  a  free  country.  "  A  man  may  speak 
the  thing  he  will.".  .  .  But  a  clergyman  is  ...  under  certain  obligations — 
in  honour,  if  not  in  law — to  uphold  or  certainly  not  to  attack  a  given  set 
of  beliefs.  If  he  holds  none  of  them,  but  still  preaches  them,  that  is 
between  himself  and  his  conscience.  ...  If  he  chooses  to  have  the 
courage  of  his  opinions  .  .  .  and  to  publish  ideas  which  leave  the  religion 
he  professes  with  no  more  historical  basis  than  the  tale  of  Troy,  nobody 
will  interfere  with  him.  .  .  .  Still  his  conduct  is  amazing  to  the  lay  mind. 
To  that  unsophisticated  intellect  it  seems  that  such  a  man  has  a  plain 
course  before  him.  He  should  send  in  his  papers.  After  that  he  would 
be  free  to  invent  any  theories,  however  absurd,  and  to  promulgate  any 
mythological  hypotheses,  however  antiquated  and  obsolete.  How  these 
things  can  be  done  with  honour  while  a  man  wears  the  uniform  of  any 
Christian  sect  is  a  mystery  to  the  laity '  (Longman' 's  Magazine,  February 
1903,  P-  377). 
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Church.       And    undoubtedly,   unless   the    Church   de 
liberately  sets   its   stamp   of  approval   on   the   critical 
theories   which    have   been   reviewed,  and    pronounces 
them  neither  untrue  nor  dangerous,  it  cannot  long  avoid 
entering  on  this  path.     It  is  in  vain  to  persist  in  trying 
to  sit  upon  both  sides  of  the  fence — a  line  of  action  even 
more  reprehensible  and  contemptible  in  religion  than 
it  is  in  politics,  or  in  attempting  to  perform  the  impos 
sible,  to  rule  out  the  non-miraculous  with  one  hand  and 
to  let  it  in  with  the  other.     The  Church  must  either 
surrender  to  the  higher   critical  views  or  reject  them, 
the  middle  course  being  impracticable.      '  What  is  im 
possible,'    says   a  writer   in    the    daily    press,1    '  is   the 
consistent  holding  of  the  two  sets  of  views  at  one  time  ; 
and  what  is  most  pernicious  of  all  is  the  secret  admis 
sion  of  the  one  set  while  openly  professing  to  revere  the 
other.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  new  doctrines  would  not 
injure  what  is  best  in  our  Churches  ;  but  if  these  bodies 
continue  their  ostrich  policy  and  persist  in  saying  "  Yes  " 
and  "  No  "  in  the  same  breath,  they  must  be  prepared  for 
an  even  greater  loss  of  influence  over  men  and  nations 
than  they  have   yet  experienced.'      When  the  secular 
press  feels  itself  constrained  to  talk  to  the  Church  in 
such  terms,  it  is  time  for  the  Church  to  awake.     Unless 
she  is  ready  to  surrender  to  the  critics  and  their  views 
—which  in  the  long  run  will  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  supernatural  in  religion,  and  with  that  of  almost  all 
her  present  cherished  beliefs  (see  Part  II.)— she  must 
definitely   declare    against    them    and    take   steps    to 
counteract  their  prevalence  and  arrest  the  progress  of 
their  views  within  her  borders.     Certainly  no  grosser  act 
of  folly  can  be  perpetrated  by  a  Church  which  has  not 

1  Newcastle  Daily  Leader,  January  15,  1903. 
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accepted  the  new  doctrines  than  to  fill  her  theological 
chairs  with  the  avowed  advocates  of  these  doctrines  and 
grant  them  permission  to  propagate  these  doctrines 
among  the  ingenuous  youths  who  will  one  day  occupy 
her  pulpits  and  become  the  teachers  of  her  people. 
Indeed,  one  may  question  whether  a  Church  acts 
honestly  towards  her  members  in  allowing  doctrines 
which  she  declines  to  endorse  to  be  taught  to  her  future 
preachers,  and  through  them  in  course  of  time  to  be 
thrust  upon  her  members.  Have  not  the  members 
and  adherents  of  a  Church  right  and  reason  on  their 
side  when  they  demand  that  the  Church  through  her 
various  judicatories  shall  not  only  guard  the  creed 
which  forms  the  basis  of  their  religious  fellowship,  but 
prevent  such  teaching  as  she  is  either  unable  or  un 
willing  to  certify  as  innocuous  to  the  common  faith  ? 
And  if  a  Church,  through  fear  of  being  considered 
obscurantist,  behind  the  age,  not  up  to  date,  illiterate, 
and  ill-informed,  should  decline  to  discharge  her  duty 
towards  her  members,  and  should  hesitate  to  say  or  do 
one  thing  or  another,  should  neither  approve  nor  con 
demn,  neither  accept  nor  reject,  neither  capitulate  nor 
conquer,  need  she  be  surprised  if  the  outside  public 
suspect  her  of  either  feebleness  of  mind  or  deficiency  in 
moral  courage  ?  Happily,  weakness  of  intellect  is  not 
immediately  fatal  to  either  Church  or  individual,  but 
lack  of  spiritual  nerve  is  ;  and  when  a  Church  is  more 
ashamed  of  being  looked  upon  as  wanting  in  scholar 
ship  or  talent  than  of  being  pronounced  destitute  of 
religious  life  and  vigour,  her  day  of  usefulness  is  over. 
In  the  judgment  of  not  a  few  the  Church  of  to-day  has 
no  reason  to  lament  the  absence  in  her  members  and 
adherents  of  brain-power  or  literary  culture  ;  her  chief 
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cause  for  complaint  is  the  decline  within  her  borders  of 
that  lofty  intellectual  vision  and  commanding  spiritual 
energy  which  characterised  her  in  former  years,  when 
her  leaders  resembled  the  men  of  Issachar,  who  '  hact 
understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought 
to  do.'  If  this  be  so  it  would  seem  as  if  her  principal 
want  were  the  uprising  within  her  ranks  of  a  succession 
of  such  wise  and  resolute  counsellors  and  guides,  or  of 
Elijah-like  prophets  who  would  rouse  her  from  her 
present  indecision  by  their  trumpet-call — '  If  the  Higher 
Critics  be  the  Heaven-inspired  and  God-sent  teachers 
of  the  Church,  in  God's  name  follow  them  ;  but  if  the 
preachers  of  the  old  faith  be  these,  then  follow  them  ! ' 
Multitudes  are  asking  to-day,  When  are  these  Elijah- 
like  prophets  to  arise  ? 
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